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The Most Music for the Most People 


Frew people would know of Jeremy Bentham (1748-1832), 
the famous Engilsh jurist and publicist, father of the Utilitar- 
ians, were it not for his well known principle, “the greatest 
_ happiness of the greatest number.” 

Tue Erupe has urged this principle in the development of 
the Music Week idea in America. It is certainly one of the vital 
factors in the success of any popular movement. Too much of 
the great effort spent in getting up Music Weeks in the past has 
, been given over to events which are heard by a very small section 
_ of the population of the communities or to programs which have 
_ @ very microscopic appeal. If Music Week has any value what- 
ever it should reach out to inspire every soul in the commonwealth. 

We have just returned from a delightful walk up and down 
the business sections of Chestnut and Walnut Streets in Philadel- 
phia. Art week has been in progress for seven days. Every shop 
window deserving a fine work of art has been provided by the city 
Art Committee with a beautiful creation in the way of painting or 
- sculpture. Think of it! Five miles of art galleries right on the 

street. Hundreds of thousands of people have passed and have 
seen these wonderful paintings and sculptures. The whole aspect 
of this section of the city has been changed. New interest has 
been given to the lives of those who have passed these windows. 
What if this art collection had been segregated in a few 
galleries or studios? The inspiration would have been only a 
fraction of that which has come through bringing art to the people 
right on the highways and byways. If art is needed at all here is 
where it is needed most. The method of education which brings 
“the greatest happiness to the greatest number” is unquestion- 
ably the best. In our music weeks let us have the most music for 
the most people. 
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; The Wrong Street 


f Many music teachers are upon the wrong street and never 
realize it until late in life. 

The right street is a very important matter in the fate of 
every one of us. 

Large retail mercantile concerns operating chain stores 
employ men to stand at busy street corners checking up the 
number and kind of people who pass. 

By such means the possibilities of sucecss are more scientifi- 
cally determined. 

i We know of one man who for years has struggled to succeed 
in a New York studio building. He is a fine musician and a 
really worthy person; but he has none of the savoir faire which 

makes for success in the circles in which he aspires to succeed. His 
language is unpolished; he is careless in his dress and his habits 
are those which make for failure in a great city. Moved to a 
smaller town with less conventions he would probably have been a 
very great success. As he is, he is a disgruntled failure. He is on 
the wrong street. 

Another teacher, located in the outskirts of a great city, 
~ struggled correspondingly for success, but was unable to get 
_ beyond a certain stage of progress. The reason was that there 
was not enough business in that district to warrant the effort. 
_ With a little more expenditure of capital in room rent and adver- 
tising and good clothes, this same teacher moved to a music 
- center and met with success. It was merely a matter of getting 


on the right street. 
ie It is never too late to move to the right street. If you are 


convinced that location is one of the things that is keeping you 
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back in life, if you feel that certain restrictions are being thrown 
about your efforts which are keeping you back unjustly, if you 
feel that your future is mortgaged to certain interests which will 
never give you your just due, you have only one course. Find it 
out as soon as possible and move to the right street. 

We have known of teachers located in institutions who have 
been kept down by the jealousies and, worse yct, by the selfish 
commercial interests of others. The wise conservatory manager 
is he who is just as anxious to promote the progress of his 
individual teachers as the success of his business. The teacher 
who is on the wrong street often frets most of his time away with- 
out making any particular effort to make an advantageous 
change. 

Thousands of people who have failed to rise to any consider- 
able height under certain conditions, have bettered themselves 
immediately under others. 

Change is always a serious matter and should be inspired 
by conviction and regulated by caution. If you have not the 
initiative to make a change when you are firmly convinced, after 
long, unbiased, serious study of the situation, that you are on 
the wrong street, you do not deserve the opportunity that may 
be on the right street, and you would probably fail if you had 
that opportunity. 


The Value of Rriente 


Somer music students do not seem to appreciate the value 
of friends in life. Real friends are difficult to find and precious 
beyond the gold of Golconda. ‘The man who measures his 
wealth in Arabic numerals is often one of the most miserable 
paupers in the world. Put it down that “money does not buy 
real friends.” The rich man without real friends is a pitiful 
object. The poor man with loving friends, even though these 
friends be themselves poor, is blessed. 

How then are friends to be got and held? There is only one 
way, and this is by being genuinely, deeply and sincerely inter- 
ested in the well-being of your friends and then making some 
genuine sacrifice of something you really value in order to prove 
your friendship. 

Friends cannot be bought with sycophancy or with flat- 
tery. They cannot be bought with mere entertainment. They 
cannot be bought with position or power. Many a politician 
has had hundreds of frightened, sniveling, cringing, grafting 
henchmen, and not a solitary friend. 

Some musicians have an unfortunate way of setting them- 
selves apart from the world. They build up barriers of sus- 
picion and smallness which literally shut out those who most 
desire to be of service to them. They deplore the solitary 
misery which this brings to them, but do not make an effort to 
end it. 

There are literally hundreds of musicians who could suc- 
ceed if they had enough friends to be interested in their work 
to help them. Enthusiastic admirers who have great and real 
confidence in the work of a teacher are always that teacher’s 
best advertising medium. Indeed, if you cannot create this 
garland of sincere friends, you may spend a great deal of money 
in printer’s ink without any return whatsoever. One of the 
finest teachers we know in a large Eastern city, has a very small 
clientele not because of any lack of musical or educational 
ability but largely because he has never cultivated the habit 
of trusting others and making them his friends. 

To have friends, you must first of all learn to see the better 
side of others and condone weaknesses. Many are without 
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friends because they are too exacting; they look for perfection. 
If they were criticized themselves as they criticize others they 
would be highly indignant. If you wait for gods in order 
to make friends, you will spend a very lonely existence. See 
the beauty in the frailty of human nature that calls for a 
brother or a sister. Your friend needs you most when he is in 
trouble. You must learn to forgive your friend’s weaknesses 
as well as admire his virtues. 
To have a friend—first be a friend. 


Impressive Moravian Musical Customs 


Turovcu the kindness of Dr. Howard E. Ronthaler, Presi- 
dent of Salem College of Winston-Salem, N. C. we have obtained 
information about some of the remarkable musical customs that 
have characterized the community life of the Moravians in the 
now flourishing city of Western North Carolina. This religious 
sect, known as the “Unity of the Brethren” and also the “Ancient 
Episcopal Church,” was brought to America in the latter half of 
the Eighteenth Century. As the church arose in Moravia in 
1457 it is generally called the Moravian Church. 

Music has always been an important part of the life of the 
Moravians. In Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, it has evolved into the 
unsurpassed Bach choir under the direction of Dr. Wolle. At 
Salem there is a fine conservatory in connection with the college. 

One of the unique customs is that of announcing a death in 
the community from the church steeple, by means of a choir of 
trombones. This is done in a peculiar manner. The congrega- 
tion is divided into several classes—Married Brethren, Married 
Sisters, Widowers, Widows, Single Brethren, Single Sisters, 
Older Boys, Older Girls, Little Boys, Little Girls. Each class is 
distinguished by a special chorale. When a death occurs the 
trombonists mount to the steeple and play first the famous old 
Chorale, “‘O Haupt voll Blut und Wunden,” reported to have 
been written by Hans Leo Hassler in 1601. After this the chorale 
distinguishing the approximate age and sex of the deceased is 
sung and finally the first chorale, to which, when sung is set the 
following words: 

A Pilgrim, us preceding, 
Departs unto his home, 

The final summons heeding 
Which soon to all must come. 
O joy! the chains to sever 
Which burden pilgrims here, 
To dwell with Christ forever 
Who to our souls is dear. 


The solemn effect of the trombone choir bursting forth in 
the night is said to be terribly impressive. 

On Easter Sunday morning the Moravians have another 
musical service which is likewise very striking in its significance. 
In the graveyard just outside of the town, a graveyard char- 
acterized by tombstones laid flat upon the ground, there is held 
at dawn an Easter service in which thousands take part. The 
congregation, headed by the trombone players, arise at half past 
four in the morning and form a procession from the old church. 
Headed by the trombone players performing the beautiful 
chorales, they walk some distance to the graveyard where Easter 
services have been held since 1732. ‘There, with the first rays 
of the rising sun, the aged Bishop commences the services signi- 
fying the resurrection. 


Next month THE ETUDE will give full particulars 
relating to the huge sums to be offered in prizes 


for musical compositions in Philadelphia in con- 
nection with the Sesqui-Centennial (1926) and 
otherwise the greatest musical prizes ever offered. 
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Radio in the Musical Home 


One morning America awoke and found that radio had 
“broken out” all over the country like the proverbial “bombs 
bursting in air.” 

Never in the history of any great invention has the public 
responded so unanimously and instantaneously. 

The marvel of the radio was so obvious that every home 


wanted it at once. 


The phonograph, the telephone, the typewriter, all had to 
wait for years before the sceptical world realized their usefulness. 


The radio came like a flash and the result was that thou- 
sands purchased machine: that so distorted the music sent over 
the air that there arose a great prejudice among musical peo- 
ple who heard the first crude radio sets. 


Gradually the manufacture of radio receivers began to be 
stabilized and machines appeared with the backing of huge cap- 
ital, and with a mechanical and electrical perfection that is 
amazing. 


At first the radio was more or less the toy of the radio 
“fan.” It was a curiosity upon which the enthusiasts sought 
first of all great distance. Quality was a secondary matter. 


Two or three great radio manufacturers very evidently 
saw that if the machine was to come into universal and contin- 
uous use, “quality” of tone transmission was of prime impor- 
tance. The best radio sets now have the ability to transmit 
quality in a marvelous manner. The ridiculous distortion: of 
the earlier days has disappeared entirely and the effect now is 
that of opening a door to another room in which the music is 
heard. 


The main point for the music lover, however, is that money 
spent in cheap radio sets is merely another way of purchasing 
annoyance. Nothing is worse than a very cheap radio set made 
by an irresponsible firm. Do not be tricked into buying bar- 
gain sets made by unknown irresponsible manufacturers. Get 
the very best you can afford. 


We believe that the time is coming when every house will 
have its “built-in” radio set just as a house now would be con- 
sidered antiquated without a telephone, electric lighting and 
sanitary plumbing. Like in the installation of electricity in 
the home it is false economy to buy cheap materials or cheap 
workmanship. 

With the greatest artists and the greatest orchestras 
“on the air’ the musical home cannot afford to be without the 
finest obtainable radio contact.’ The combination of the talk- 
ing machine, with a comprehensive library of the finest records, 
and the radio is ideal. The time is coming when the music-lover 
would no more think of trying to do without this combination 
than without a fine piano. 

Musicians have learned the evil of buying cheaper grade 
pianos. The evil of buying cheap radio sets is even worse. 

More than this we are sure that the radio will do musical 
education a great service. Music dealers have long since noticed 
a special demand for pieces that have been played or sung over 
the radio on the previous night. We believe that the radio will 
inspire young men and women and children to study music and 
will help them to play better and better. We have already heard 
of hundreds and hundreds of instances of this. 

As we have always maintained, the greatest joy in music 
comes from the music one makes oneself; but on the other hand 
one can learn to play and sing better through intelligent use 
of the radio. If concerts are valuable to the student, surely 
concerts that come over the radio are equally valuable. 

We urge students, teachers and music-lovers to watch the 
radio programs and always “listen in” when there is something 
fine in the heavens. 

According to a survey made by the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, millions of radios are likely to be installed in the next 
few years. The increase in musical interest will be prodigious, 
and the teachers of the country should be ready to capitalize 
this interest to their advantage. 
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lic concerts upon both instruments. 
vatoire, continuing to study both instruments. 


_ “Tr is quite easy for one to point out the defects in a 
echnical or pedagogical system, but to provide con- 
uctive material of real worth to substitute for deficient 
is another matter. American teachers must 
emselves be aware of two signal faults in teaching 
aethods which have not been confined, by any means, to 
I refer to these palpable short- 
comings : 

“The student is told, 

I—To play the piano; 
II—To play like me. 

“That is, the teacher says, in the first instance: ‘Here 
jis the music, now play it and at the next lesson I will 
criticise you. Criticism means pointing out to the stu- 
dent this and that thing which does not please the teacher. 
‘The poor pupil is therefore blamed for errors which he 
' makes out of his own ignorance. It never seems to 
occur to the teacher that it is his duty to make the pupil 
understand how-to play before he permits him to play. 
That is, the pupil should understand certain principles 
which must be mastered before his brain can work cor- 
rectly and profitably, without the waste of the time of 
both the teacher and the student. 
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Th Evil of Imitation 


_ “The second error comes from encouraging the stu- 
dent to imitate. Imitation may be ‘the sincerest flattery,’ 
Lut mere imitation without original creative thinking is 
liable to be destructive to the pupil’s initiative and to 
the development of his own artistic sense, without which 
his playing becomes insufferable. The pupil cannot act 
without being told how. The actions of the hands and 
arms of the master pianist are so complicated and at 
the same time so subtle that only an artist can divine 
how they are done. The pupil who is encouraged to 
‘imitate may struggle through months of disappointment 
and never achieve anything. More than this, there are 
very few students with an analytical power of any 
consequence. : 
' “Then it should be remembered that imitation is the 
lowest phase of education. It is the monkey stage, and 
requires the least brain action. For this reason one 
should start from these standpoints. Rather let the 
teacher provide the pupil with a definite reason for the 
principal kinds of action at the keyboard. Only in this 
way can the pupil acquire a technic that will include the 
mind, the muscles and the nerves. Piano playing is an 
art and not merely a few cheap tricks learned by empirical 
practice or by imitation. 
' “When one has mastered the art of piano playing, 
when one knows the science back of this art, one comes 
into possession of something of real tangible value, not 
an inconsequential nothing composed of a few clap-trap 
- devices. 

“Piano playing may be studied through three phases 
or divisions. In the first section I would place that of: 


I—The Mental Concept. 


“This would embrace, first of all, everything that has 
to do with correct notation and the interpretation of 
that notation. This is the ‘know how’ phase. Schumann, 
great tone poet that he was, did not perfectly compre- 
hend the matter of writing properly and beautifully for 
the orchestra. His pianoforte works and his songs are 
masterly, as are his orchestral works, but he did not 
comprehend the proper way of bringing out the best from 

€ vatious instruments as did, for instance, Wagner and 
Berlioz. Here we have a great master deficient in this 
‘mental phase of notation. 
“In a vastly less manner there are thousands of stu- 
its who struggle with music for years, who do not 
properly know the subject of notation and the interpreta- 
on of that notation. In this phase, I would place 
verything from the learning of the notes to all of the 
ner points that are liable to come upon the printed 
sic page. No one can advance very much until these 
iples have been mastered. What really happens? 
ands of students have some elementary instruction 
hich is employed to teach them the clefs, the 
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| Modern dew 


LE. Robert Schmitz was born in Paris, France, in 1889. At the age of ten he 
enced the study of the piano and the violin; and at fourteen he was giving 
At eighteen, he entered the Paris Con- 
e Later he gave up the violin 
the piano. He graduated in 1910, winning the first prize. AE the Conserva- 
e he was the pupil of Chevillard and Louis Diemer. 
made successful tours of Europe as a pianist. Then he formed a Symphony 
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servatoire. 
same program. 


After his graduation, means of technic. 


E. ROBERT SCHMITZ 


staff, the notes, pitch and a few other things, after which 
the subject of notation and its interpretation is abandoned. 
The student should learn to master all of the various nota- 
tions for all of the rhythmic forms, all the shades of 
expression, all the phases of touch, so that the printed 
page will have a real significance to him. He should 
become able to uphold his personal interpretation by a 
logical understanding of not only the notation but also 
the concept which the composer succeeded more or less 
to express and define by the notation. 

“Too little attention is given to this mental phase by 
teachers. Exercises in time, rhythm, dynamics and so 
on, are neglected, to the loss of the pupil. To revert 
to the case of Schumann, here we have the case of a 
tone poet of great genius (sometimes considered organ- 
ically superior to Beethoven), whose orchestral ex- 
pression (that is, his understanding of the possibilities of 
the instruments of the orchestra and how to indicate 
these means on paper) was so deficient that it often hap- 
pened that others had to fix up his works. This was 
also the case of Moussorgsky. Moussorgsky was de- 
ficient in the mental phase of his technical development. 
Rimsky-Korsakoff was obliged to rework many of Mous- 
sorgsky’s works. There are numerous pianists who are 
so deficient in this mental phase that they have never 
gained the control of their own possibilities. 

“The mental phase embraces a very great number of 
things and affords the serious student material for years 
of study. It includes broad principles and little matters 
of detail. For instance, in the mental phase would come 
the principle that when a melody ascends it generally 
gathers intensity or force. When it descends it diminishes 
in force, tending toward relaxation. This principle is 
observed almost universally by sensitive artists. Take 
the Busoni edition of Bach’s Forty-Eight Preludes and 
Fugues, for instance, and note how the great interpreter 
has indicated that the phrases gain in intensity as the 
pitch ascends. 

“Another phase perfectly obvious to the artist is that 
well-established rhythmic principle in which science cor- 
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in Pianoforte Technic 


An Interview with the Eminent French Pianoforte Virtuoso and Teacher 
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orchestra of sixty members, forty-five of whom were prize winners of the Con- 
He appeared as conductor, soloist and lecturer, many times on the 
Mr. Schmitz came to America in 1919, where he immediately 
established a very lofty position for his work distinguished by brilliancy, virility 
and scholarly attainments. 
“Etude” Readers will find many new and interesting thoughts 
in this discussion of modern ideas in pianoforte technic.| 


He is one of the most forceful thinkers upon modern 


relates, release of weight with the sustained tones and 
lifts the rests or shorter values. The lift creates poten- 
tial energy—kinetic energy is gathered through motion; 
that is, the release of lifted weight. The alternation of 
these two constitutes what can be termed ‘rhythmical 
dynamism.’ 

“Another principle is the relative thickness or thin- 
ness of the scoring. By this I mean the volume of tone 
requested by the varying quantity of voices. For in- 
stance, a single melody would not command the same 
volume that the pianist would be expected to give to 
the same melody played in octaves. If the same melody 
were to be amplified by chords, the third degree of force 
would be expected. This general principle is readily 
understood if the performer will realize that the com- 
poser naturally expects more tone volume as he multi- 
plies the number df voices. It is similar to the organist 
who pulls out a large number of stops. This produces a 
great volume of tone. If he employs only one or two of 
the lighter stops the volume of tone is slight. Of course, 
all general principles of this kind are subject to modi- 
fication. Sometimes a single melodic phrase expressed 
with a single line of notes calls for a stentorian tone. 
In general, however, the score ‘thickens’ as the num- 
ber of voices increases, and where great chords are 
employed, the composer has intended that volume of tone 
shall increase. 

“The second stage of pianoforte study I would call 
the physiological phase. This phase is second in order 
only, but by no means secondary in importance. Like the 
other phases it should be worked in alternation, each 
phase reacting upon the other. It is my conviction that 
unless one understands the nature of the playing appara- 
tus—and by that I mean the general character of the 
muscular apparatus from the shoulder to the keyboard, 
and, more than this, the relation of this general apparatus 
to the body as a whole—one cannot properly and intelli- 
gently be expected to play really well. Let us take, for 
instance, one little principle. There is a great prejudice 
among certain teachers in the matter of investigating the 
muscles and the nerve centers employed in playing. This 
prejudice is due to ignorance. These teachers think that 
such knowledge makes the player self-conscious. On the 
contrary, it frees the intelligent pupil from various phases 
of self-consciousness. Every student in these days must 
have differentiated in his mind the principal sets of 
muscles employed in piano playing—(1) the extensors 
(and triceps) ; that is, the muscles that extend the fingers 
or the arms; and the flexors (and triceps) ; that is, the 
muscles which bend the fingers or the arms. (2) The 
abductors and adductors, which enable the fingers to 
separate or get close together again. (3) The rotation 
muscles in the forearm, controlling rotation. 


Correlating Muscles 


“This much is very simple. The pupil says, ‘When I 
make a stroke of any kind I employ the flexor muscles.’ 
But he does not know that his extensor should be relaxed 
at that time. That is the beginning of the error, as it 
is impossible to employ one. set without bringing into 
play the other set. It is perfectly possible for the 
mind to concentrate upon either the flexors or the exten- 
sors. The trouble js that thousands of students do 
not realize this. The result is that there is a kind of 
tug of war between the two sets of muscles which has 
only one name—muscular tension. While this exists, re- 
laxation is impossible. If the contraction of both sets 
of muscles.occurs at the same time, there results a stiffen- 
ing of the hand, arm and fingers which is an enemy 
to good tone and technic alike. When there is con- 
traction of the lower set of muscles there should be 
complete relaxation of the upper set and vice versa. 

“What however, is the usual prescription given to the 
pupil? He is told to relax his arm, and he tries his best 
to make it like’ a jelly fish by relaxing both com- 
plementary muscles. The moment he makes a stroke, or 
muscular effort of any kind, however, he will contract both 
complementary (opposite) muscles and all of his old 
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troubles flock back instantly. The pupil should know the 
name, function and position of all the main muscles and 
ligaments employed in piano playing. This is all ® part 
of his technic. In time it becomes second nature. It 
does not obtrude itself on his art in the least. In fact, 
his art is upon a very unsteady basis without it. The 
architect who builds beautiful structures must devote 
years to the study of mechanical drawing and higher 
mathematics. Does all this necessary study destroy the 
loveliness of the buildings he produces? Not in the 
least—if he did not have this knowledge he would be a 
bungling amateur. 


The Instrument Itself 

“The third phase of the study of the instrument is 
the instrument itself. Very few people know anything 
whatever of the nature of the piano. Even the very 
simplest things are not understood. Take the matter of 
the piano key, the thing we put into motion when we 
play. What is it? A lever—with all the characteristics 
of a lever. If one piano key were exposed to view as 
a single lever we might learn that a weight placed at 
the end of the key, which would be sufficient to weigh 
down the key, need not be so heavy as a weight placed 
one inch further in on the key. It is simple to try this 
experiment with a weight sufficient to depress the key 
when it is placed at the edge nearest the player. Move 
the weight nearer the music desk and note that it ceases 
to depress the key. One popular example of 
a lever is the see-saw. Everyone recollects 
how the weight of the person sitting on the 
end of this big lever affects the leverage very 
much more than when one moves toward the 
middle, or the fulcrum. 

“We may learn from this that when we play 
upon the edge of the keys nearest the player, 
less power is needed; while, when we play 
on the keys near the desk or near the black 
keys more strength is required. Apply this 
to the pianistic effects and we will realize that 
when we require force we must play toward 
the edge of the keys unless we wish to multi- 
ply the strain upon the playing muscles. The 
difference in tone therefore is seriously af- 
fected by the point at which you touch the 
key, providing one employs the same degree 
of strength at both places. This is only one 
of many, many things which the student 
should know about the piano before various 
phases of touch are considered. The intelli- 
gent and experienced teacher provides the 
pupil with this knowledge and thereby does 
away with a great deal of the waste of 
time due to a lack of grasp of fundamental principles. 

“Finally, the student has to consider the effect of the 
vibrations he created. He must know the impression 
that his interpretation makes. He must judge his own 
playing as though he were hearing it himself, in the 
audience. By means of this he constantly corrects and 
improves his work at every step. There must be a con- 
tinual rotation of sound creations, sound analysis and cor- 
rection. It may be shown in a circle like this: If one 
follows the direction of the arrows one may conceive that 
unless the condition of every section of the circle is thor- 
ougly ‘live’ and responsive, the initial concept (mental 
vision of the music) will encounter points of interference 
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(such as stiff wrists) where a detrimental loss of quality. 


will occur. 

“T. The mind 
printed page. 

“II. The mind telegraphs the message to the arm, 
hands and fingers, setting in operation the muscles. 

“III. The key moves a hammer which strikes a string 
and sets the wires in vibration. 

“ITV. The sound travels back to the mind through the 
ear and is there analyzed for its effect. 

“These four processes are perfectly obvious, but it 
is necessary to point out that the fourth process is the 
one most neglected. It is in this process that the pupil’s 
self-advancement is often most positively located. Un- 
less the pupil is taught to analyze the effects he pro- 
duces himself, much of his other work will be wasted. 
He must learn through his ear the thousand and one 
niceties of tone gradation, and his experience and 
intelligence must tell him how to reproduce these effects 
at command.” 


receives the impression from the 


Self-Test Questions on Mr. Schmitz’ Article 


1. What are two common shortcomings in teaching? 

2. What are the weaknesses in Schumann’s style of 
composition ? 

3. How shall the printed page be made of real signifi- 
cance to the student? 

4. How does the thickness or thinness of scoring effect 
touch? 
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Developing a Sense of | Rhythm 


By Helen Oliphant Bates 


RHYTHM is the very life of music. Without perfect 
rhythmical feeling and expression you can never move 
an audience to tears nor stir an army to action. Some 
people have naturally a very strong sense of rhythm; 
others have little or none of this. Music students who 
are weak in rhythm should do everything possible to 
overcome this defect. Here are a few of the ways in 
which it can be done: 

1. By thinking the accents away from the piano. 

2. If vocal music, by singing or repeating the words 
and endeavoring to feel the pulses. 

3. By playing a great deal of music which is regular 
in construction and has strongly marked accents, such 
as waltzes, marches, minuets, gavottes and so forth. 

4. By joining a class in dancing, eurhythmics or gym- 
nastics. 

5. By having some one dictate melodies. This is one 
of the best ways of learning to think the rhythm of a 
piece. When you learn to think the rhythm you are 
almost sure to play it forcefully. 

6. By listening to the rhythm of the music you hear 
and trying to decide which are the strong and weak 
beats and how the rhythms you hear would look on the 
printed page. 
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What Schubert Thought About 


By G. R. Bett 


ScHUBERT, sweetest and most inspired of song-writers, 
was known for his whimsical good humor, but he had a 
deeper side which revealed itself, not only in his music, 
but also in his-writings. He kept a diary. Some of the 
entries in this diary, as quoted in E. E. Duncan’s life 
of the composer, show the trend of his mind. 

“Grief sharpens the understanding and strengthens the 
soul, whereas joy seldom troubles itself about the former, 
and makes the latter effeminate or ridiculous.” 

“I hate from my inmost heart the narrow, one-sided 
view of things which makes so many wretched people 
imagine that what they alone pursue is the only good, and 
that all else is worthless. One great ideal should possess 
a man through life, it is true, but the light of this enthu- 
siasm should illumine all else.” 

“No one understands the grief or joy of others. We 
always imagine we are approaching each other, whereas 
we travel in parallel lines. Oh, the misery of him who 
experiences this !” 

“My compositions in music are the product of my mind 
and spring from my sorrow; those only that were born 
of grief give the greatest delight to the outside world.” 

“Man enters the world in faith, which is far ahead 
of reason and knowledge; for to understand anything he 
must first have faith. It is the higher basis upon which the 
weak understanding rears its first pillars of proof. Rea- 
son is nothing but belief analyzed.” 

“Oh, Fancy, thou inscrutable fount from which artists 
and learned men do drink, abide with us, though known 
and honored of few! Abide and safeguard us against 
so-called wisdom, that skeleton without flesh or blood.” 

(This last outcry is interesting in view of the asser- 
tion of modern psychologicts that imagination and not the 
will is the basis of great achievement. Schubert grasped 
that instinctively without having to be told so in a book 
or a college lecture!) 


HE ETU. 
There is Music in the Air 


By H. Loren Clements 


I was trying to impress upon my second grade (gram- 


mar school) boys the importance of a good quality of — 
“Why!” I said, “you ought © 


tone and. perfect diction. 
to have heard the Czecho-Slovakian chorus of children 
last night. 


pronounced their words so perfectly I could understand 
every one. And guess,” I said, “where I heara them? 
Over the radio,” 


One youngster proudly raised his hand, “I heard them > 


too.” Five or six others, not to be out-done, raised their 
hands. Lack of interest? I guess not! We certainly had 
a good time talking about that chorus of children, I 
asked how many in that room owned radios and to my 
surprise, about seventy-five per cent raised their hands. 
During the day I asked each room how many in that 
grade owned radios. The response varied from fifty to 
seventy per cent. 

The horizon of music had been widened. From hence- 
forth we were no longer to be cramped by the four walls 
of our class room. According to the efficiency of our 
different receiving sets, the whole world of music was 
open to us. That was about January, 1923. From that 
day on (at least, so it seemed to me) we had better and 
better radio programs. At first I asked each 
week what they had heard over the radio. 
The response was “music’—‘‘band’—“organ.” 
Well, they were listening—some comfort. 
Next step, “what was the title of the com- 
position? Who the composer?” Sometimes 
the whole room would be silent. Again some 
pupil might mention Chopin and a waltz. 
There was my chance to give a thumb nail 

sketch of Chopin and what distinguished him. 
» Maybe only one pupil in that room had heard 

that particular piano number; but because 
one of their own number had mentioned it, 
the rest of the room was interested. Then 
Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” was broadcasted and 
at Christmas, Handel’s “Messiah.” That led 


grade girls took up Haydn’s The Heavens 
are Telling from the “Creation.” From the 


Piano wire 


Beethoven, Brahms. 

Mind you, they asked me. 
responded with short, concise histories of the 
composers’ lives and work. Then came the 


Philharmonic symphony concerts and I especially wanted | 


them to listen in. That meant I must tell them about 
the different instruments. of the orchestra and how they 
are arranged in chorus and, in as few words as possible, 
mention the four movements of the symphony. That 
naturally led up to giving the principal simple themes 
of the symphony for that week, placing them on the 
board and having them read. Were they interested? 
Very much so. Here was real music. Now, week 
by week, a pupil will go to the board and place there 
as nearly as he can recall it a bit of music he has 
heard that week. 

Result: a drill in memory and reproduction in actual 
notes. Many times they are so vague that I cannot 
recognize it as anything I know. 

Then again, imagine the thrill for both pupil and 
teacher when I recognize a theme from some favorite 
composer, write it out in full, and the whole room sings 
it as an exercise for that day! 

What the musical world needs is not more professionals, 
but more intelligent listeners. Opera by radio has so 
far been a minus quantity. But the performance of 
standard overtures by a well-known moving picture or- 
chestra has given me the chance to tell the story of the 
operas. Again I find no lack or interest. The next 
step for the school must be a first class receiver for our 
assembly hall. We can then give the music to those 
who feel that they cannot afford a home set, and also 
control the kind of music we want them to hear. En- 
couraged greatly by my experience in the school, I have 
installed a first-class receiver with loud speaker in my 
studio. There I gather my private pupils and hear the 


chamber music from Hunter College, the symphonies © 


from the Philharmonic Society and other orchestras, not 
to mention the really great solo violinists, pianists and 
singers which these organizations always have on their 
programs.. 

If there is anything special in the music which I wish 


to bring to the notice of my pupils, I can speak out cy 
Imagine doing such a thing with safety 


then and there. 
in Carnegie Hall! 


Beautiful tone and, though they couldn't — 
speak English, when they sang ‘America’ in English they — 


to the definition of oratorio and the eighth - 


Naturally, I. | 


fifth on up to the eighth grade they were © 
beginning to ask about Bach, Haydn, Handel, © 


mt work of the gifted Henry T. Finck. 


OPIN once administered a gentle, yet sharp rebuke 
of those lion-hunters who exploit good-natured 

He had been invited to dinner, and after the 
the hostess asked him to play something. “But 
ar Madame,” he exclaimed, “I have eaten so little!” 
t once accepted an invitation to appear at a cer- 
music festival. When his train arrived, there were 
notables of the place awaiting to receive him in 
style. Great was their disappointment when they 
y that the first-class coach was empty. A moment 
sr they were dumbfounded to see the great pianist- 
poser and his companions step off a fourth-class 
‘—practically the same as a cattle car. 


Unless He Was Drunk 


sef Hofmann likes to tell the story of a man 
was refused admission to one of his recitals because 
s drunk. When the reason was explained, the man 
ned: “You don’t shuppose I would go to a piano 
ital unless I was drunk?” . 

My wife once sat next to Reisenauer at a dinner. She 
pened to refer to Paderewski’s surprising versatility 
s knowledge of so many things outside his sphere. 
” said his jealous rival, “he knows everything ex- 


With Liszt in the Rain 

At Weimar, Theodore Thomas once spent a day with 
szt which he said, “was, in itself, worth the journey 
9m New York.” Among other things, he relates: “I 
joked a light German cigar which he gave me, remark- 
‘Bechstein always sends me cigars; I do not smoke 
davana cigars because they are too expensive.’ 

“As we walked to the hotel, it began to rain and I 
xpected to see Liszt turn back, but he continued to walk 
ith me, unconscious of the storm. “You do not seem 
» mind the weather, I exclaimed. Liszt laughed and 
plied, ‘I never take notice of that which takes no notice 


; i The Annoying Pianist 


‘A lady staying in a German hotel was greatly annoyed 
the persistent playing, one day, in the room adjoining 
rs. Finally, she wrote on a card that she could stand 

he racket no longer and begged the pianist to stop. The 

who delivered the card came back with another, on 

ich was written: 

“Very sorry to have annoyed you. 

antec. Anton Rubinstein.” 


Your request is 


Saw Her Yawn 


a “critic once asked Rubinstein why he never raised 
is eyes from the keyboard when playing in public. 
; Pe replied that the habit dated from a painful ex- 
mce he had made when first he played in London. 
had forgotten his surroundings through concentra- 
in his work, but of a sudden a desire for compan- 
ip in his artistic joy induced him to raise his eyes; 
fell, by chance, upon a stout, buxom materfamilias 
‘the front row; his mental ecstasy was greeted by the 
lost exaggerated yawn, impossible to imagine for the 
apacities of polite society. It will not be difficult 
eive the reaction, From this date he determined, 
: efense, never again to raise his eyes while play- 
é public. 
Another Rosenthal Story 


is a story about, how Rosenthal chaffed one of 
ads, a fellow pianist, who was fond of playing 
's sixth rhapsody. According to Rosenthal, he took 
iberately. So when his friend explained once 
had not had time to come and see him, Rosenthal 
“Nonsense! If you have time to 
e that you could certainly 


tor’s Note.—The following short extracts come from the most 
“Musical Laughs” consists of full of laughs sanduached with wisdom. 


eds of exceedingly interesting and humorous bits collected by Mr. mission of the publishers of the books, Funk & Waenalls Co.) 


Mirth and Music 


Entertaining Book, ‘‘Musical Laughs’’ 


x 


By HENRY .T. FINCK 


Looked on Her as a Man Pianist 


Brahms was prejudiced against women pianists. One 
evening when seated by request next to Teresa Carrefio, 
he commenced a diatribe on his favorite theme. “I hoped 
to make my two piano concertos prohibitive for women 
players, and thought I had succeeded, but”—here he gave 
a desperate groan—“they will play them!” 

An embarrassing silence fell upon the company, but 
Carrefio with her ready tact, took the dilemma by the 
horns and said, “But my dear Maestro, here I sit over- 
whelmed with mortification!’ to which Brahms replied, 
“My dear child, you don’t for a moment suppose that this 
remark was directed to you; I always look upon you as 
a man pianist!” 


Limited Immortality 


The witty and sarcastic remarks of Brahms are likely 
to live as long as any of his music. A choice specimen 
is the anecdote about an enthusiast who declared that a 
certain new piece of music would prove immortal. “How 
long?” was Brahms’ laconic retort. 


Hurled Her Broom at Brahms 


One evening when Brahms and the pianist, Epstein, 
were going home late amid rain and snow they came 
across a well-dressed man lying in the street, apparently 
very ill. He was able to tell them where he lived—in an 
adjacent street—so they carried him to the house and 
started for the fourth floor; but before they reached it, a 
woman with the mien and voice of a fury appeared above 
them and shouted: “Aha! so you are the fine fellows 
who seduce my husband to drink and carouse with them 
through half the night? Are you not ashamed of your- 
selves? Wait, I'll help you!” And with that she hurled 
her broom and another volley of abuse at the two musi- 
cians, who took to flight precipitately. 


An Untimely Thunderstorm 


During one of the rehearsals of “Gotterdammerung” 
at Bayreuth, in 1876, a terrific thunaerstorm burst upon 
the theatre. When Wagner heard the rolling of the 
thunder, he thought it came from the stage, at the wrong 
time, With angry mien he hurried across his little bridge 
to the stage and shouted: “There it is again! Who is 
responsible for this thunder in the wrong place?” 

One of the singers who heard this question was Siehr, 
who answered with a smile: “That thunder we can not 
stop, dear Meister.” 


A Lazy Fellow 


Mascagni boasts that he composed his opera, “Lo- 
doletta,” in one hundred days. That’s nothing. Rossini 
wrote his “Barber of Seville” in a fortnight; and when 
Donizetti heard of it, he remarked sarcastically: “I 
always thought he was a lazy fellow.” 


They Liked the Opera 


Josef Hofmann says that Rubinstein was fond of a 
good story, even if it was at his own expense. At one 
time he had a new opera produced and he promised the 
musicians that if the opera were a success he would give 
them all a good supper. On the night of the first perform- 
ance, Rubinstein was disgusted at what he thought was 
its failure, so he went home alone and went to bed. 
About one o'clock the door-bell was rung violently. 
Aroused from his slumbers, Rubinstein went to the door, 
and there were one of the oboists and other players. 
He indignantly asked what was the matter that he 
should be disturbed at such an hour and the man re- 
plied: “You invited us to supper if the opera was a suc- 
cess; we liked it very much.” 


A Joke on Grieg 


The following anecdote about Grieg was told the 
author of this book by Christian Schlott. 

One day, at Bergen, Grieg went out fishing in a small 
boat with his aries: ae Beyer. After a while a 


rt wea 


Finck in his forty-three years as a New York music critic. 
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A Midsummer Page of Merriment and Wit of the Famous Musicians, Taken from the Recent Highly 


The book is 
They are reprinted with the per- 


musical theme suddenly came into his head. Taking a 
sheet of paper from his pocket, he quietly jotted it down 
and put the paper on the bench at his side. A moment 
later a gust of wind blew it overboard. Grieg did not 
see it, but Beyer saw and picked it up! Being himself 
a composer, he read the melody, and, after putting the 
paper in his pocket, whistled it. Grieg turned like a 
flash and asked: “What was that?” Beyer answered non- 


chalantly, “Only an idea I just got,’ whereupon Grieg 
retorted: “The devil you say; I just got that same idea 
myself!” 


Verdi an Exception 


A journalist breakfasting at a hotel in Milan heard 
some one improvise on a piano. 

It was only seven o’clock so he asked the headwaiter 
if piano-playing was allowed in the hotel at that early 
hour. 

“Not as a rule,” the waiter replied, “but we make an 
exception with Verdi.” 


Liszt once humbled a vain young man who had come to 
him for his approval of a manuscript-piece bristling with 
hideous dissonances. 

Putting his finger on one passage, Liszt said: 
can not be done in music.” 

“But I have done it,” said the young man. 

With a sarcastic smile, Liszt walked to his desk, put 
his quill into the ink and then spattered it over the 
young man’s white vest. 

“This, too,” he said, “can be done, but it must not be.” 

Then he bought his victim a new waistcoat. 


“That 


Biilow never wasted his time on unworthy pupils. 
Sometimes he didn’t receive any of the students. On 
those days he had a notice on his door: “No visitors 
admitted in the forenoon and not at home in the after- 
noon.” 

One of Biilow’s most successful devices in teaehing 
was to repeat a piece just played by a pupil, with gro- 
tesque exaggerations of his faults which made the student 
laugh. You may be sure he never again made those mis- 
takes. ; 


Another Temperamental Teacher 


Of Leschetizky it is said that although he was often 
extremely ‘“temperamental’—slamming doors, crushing 
the music and throwing it on the floor, remarking to one 
of his class that he had better spend his future as a 
“tomato-grower,” or turning off the gas and leaving the 
class in darkness—all his pupils seem to have loved him. 
One of the most prominent of them, an American, burst 
into tears when she heard of his death. Although he 
was eighty-five years old, she had hoped to see him once 
more. 

As an illustration of his graphic way of teaching the 
meaning of expression-marks this will serve: “To 
make an effective accelerando you must glide into rapid- 
ity as steadily as a train increases its speed when steam- 
ing out of a station.” 


The Clerks Laughed 


There is no book except Mrs. Thomas’s “Memoirs” 
which gives a more vivid idea of musical life in New 
York in the days of Theodore Thomas, than the “Mem- 
ories of a Musical Life,’ by Dr. William Mason, the 
eminent piano teacher. It also includes glimpses of life 
abroad. Here is a snapshot: 

“Only a few years before I arrived at Leipzig, Schu- 
mann’s genius was so little appreciated that when he en- 
tered the store of Breitkopf & Hartel with a new manu- 
script under his arm, the clerks would nudge one another 
and laugh. “One of them told me that they regarded him 
as a crank and a failure because his pieces remained on 
the shelf and were in the way.” 
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Reading Music by Groups 


By John Thaler 


WuEN a child starts to learn to read, he is taught that 
certain letters grouped together form a word. He is 
taught how to pronounce that word; and when he sees 
it in other places he knows how to pronounce it. 

In the same way, students may be taught to read 
music by groups; that is, to see whole groups of notes 
at once, and to play them in time and accent. 

I have prepared certain tables of groups, which will 
be presented in this article, and which will help the 
beginner. 

We will start with four-beat groups. 
evenly for each group. 


Count four beats 
Note their accent and the kind 
of notes in each group. If possible, remember the time 
and accent of each group. Play every group over many 
times, on one sound or note only. Violin students should 
use open strings. Then select one group of the table 
and play the whole group on every note of the scale. 


TABLE No. 1 
Four-BEAT GROUPS 


It must be remembered, that the notes of the groups 
may go up or down on the staff. That does not change 
the group, and is played the same as if only one sound 


is used. Groups are numbered for reference only. Stu- 
dents will notice that groups 4 and 5, and 6 and 7, are 
reversed to each other. 

Now we will have the two-beat groups. These are 
the same as the four-beat groups, played twice as fast 
as four-beat groups, the accent remaining the same. 


TABLE No. 2 


Two-BEAT Groups 


The in- 


Practice this table the same as the first one. 
telligent student should find no difficulty in learning the 
two-beat groups, after having had the four-beat groups. 


In allabreve, or C time, the groups are simply played 
twice as fast as they appear in common time. 


TABLE No. 3 
ONE-BEAT GROUPS 


One-beat groups are again twice as fast as two-beat 
groups. 

The next table would be of half-beat groups; but it 
is not necessary, as they are simply twice as fast as one- 
beat groups. 


TABLE No. 4 
THREE-BEAT GROUPS 
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No explanation of this table is necessary, as the stu- 
dent will realize it himself. 
In table No. 5, each eighth-note is played one beat. 


TABLE No. 5 


Table No, 5 is played in the same way as No. 4. The 
time, accent and sound of the groups are the same. 

In 8%, % and 1% time, groups are the same as in No. 5; 
only it takes more of them to fill the measure. 

We have to consider only one more table—where we 
read three eighth-notes to each beat. 


TABLE No. 6 
Turee EIGHTH-NOTES TO Eacu Beat 


It must be observed that the groups in 3, 9%, % and 
1% time are the same. In slow tempo we play each 
eighth-note to one beat, while in quick tempo we play 
three eighths to one beat. 


Your Musical Memory—How to 
Enlarge It 


By Walter Brookes 


A coop musical memory is as essential to the aspiring: 
musician as a good visualizing memory to an artist. 
But it is one thing to realize the value of the memory, and 
quite another to cultivate it. 

Many doubtless will say, “The way to memorize music 
is to keep playing it. The more you play a piece, the 
easier it will be to remember it.’ That this is only par- 
tially true will be readily seen. Poetry is not learned 
simply by repeated reading; an artist is not made by 
doing nothing but tracing. Repetition is easy, and it gives 
results of a kind; but it is monotonous and decidedly slow. 
Moreover, it does not use that faculty which it aims to 
develop, namely, the memory itself. 

It must be realized that the memory acts a great deal 
like a muscle; to be developed it must be used. The more 
the memory is used, the more you will be able to rely upon 
it. But it must be developed gradually. You would not 
expect an acrobat to do a double somersault at his first 
attempt. Neither must you expect to memorize a rhap- 
sody or an overture at the first trial. 


Use Your Favorite Pieces 


Now for a way to develop your musical memory. First 
of all, take any of your favorite pieces which you can 
play readily at sight. The length is of no account. The 
composition should now be divided off into phrases. A 
musical phrase varies from four to eight measures, de- 
pending on the type of composition; but in any case, 
about four measures at a time will be best to begin with. 
The advantage of dividing into phrases is to have each 
one a complete unit, whereas if you simply take every 
four bars as they come, you probably will not get that. 

Having divided up your piece, take the first phrase or 
division for the first day’s task. Play it over several 
times from the music. Then close the music and en- 
deavor to play it from memory. Never mind if you fail 
at first. If you cannot remember the left hand, play 
the right hand alone. In any case, play it as nearly cor- 
rectly as you possibly can without referring to the music. 
Make up your mind that you will get it right, and then 
when you think you have done so, but not before, look 
at the music again, and pick out your mistakes. This 
time don’t bother about the part you remembered, but 
pay particular attention to the parts with which you had 
difficulty. Study the chords and the fingering, and when 
you. think you have found the trouble, close the music and 
play the phrase again from memory. If you have any 
difficulty this time, do as before and make up your mind 
you will play the phrase correctly before looking at 
the music. The main thing to remember is to look at 
the music only when you are positively sure you cannot 
improve on your memory playing. When this first phrase 
is learned, try to find out all you can about the way the 
phrase is put together; study the fingering and the chords. 
Then play it an octave higher or an octave lower; in fact 
study the phrase until you know all there is to be known 
about it. 

The Second Phrase 


On the second day, play from the phrase learned on 
the day before. Be sure you have got it right before 
opening the music. If there are still any difficult parts, 
these should be attended to. before starting on the second 
phrase. When you can play the first phrase correctly 
from memory, work on the second phrase in the same 
manner. 

On the third day, play the first and second phrases 
from memory before starting on the third phrase, and 
so on. Always play from memory what you have pre- 
viously studied, before starting on the next phrase. This 
is continued for one month, by which time you will have 
memorized at least one hufdted and twenty measures of 
music, | r iM 

At the beginning of the second month, double the num- 
ber of measures to be learned daily. Thus if you learned 
four measures a day in the first month, increase it to 
eight measures a day. Continue this for another month, 
and then increase the amount to three times the original 
number. At this rate, if you started with four measures 
a day, at the end of six months you will be able to memor- 
ize twenty-four measures a day with no more effort. 

But the revising must on no account be neglected. If 
you find you have no time to add new material as well 
.as play what you have memorized, then spend your time 


in revising, instead of learning more. You will eventuall 
come to a point where you cannot increase the numbe 
of measures you can memorize in a day. When you reac 
this point, increase the length of time to two months be 
fore you increase the amount. 

In addition to memorizing music by sight, the art o 
playing by ear should also be cultivated, although t 
most persons this is more difficult. The assistance o 
another player will be needed for this. One player play): 
over a phrase in the piano several times. The music is the) 
closed and the other person tries to play the phrase fron: 
memory, without seeing the music at all. The sam) 
method is used as was described above in playing fror: 
music. If you have no friend to assist you, the best sub’ 
stitute is a player piano. 


Carmen’s Half Century 


By Victor West 


Bizer’s opera, “Carmen,” is now fifty years old—o: 
rather young, for she has lost none of her charm. Thi 
Boston Transcript gives a translation of an article it 
the Paris Figaro, by Henry Malherbe, in which we arc 
once more reminded of the hostile reception this mos’ 
successful of all operas got from the critics at the start) 

The morning after the first performance the critic: 
treated Bizet without mercy. There was complete oppo: 
sition of opinion to him. None of his works was attackec 
with so much bitterness. Paul de Saint Victor in Ly 
Moniteur, Oscar Commetant in Le Siécle, Arthur Pougir' 
in Le Ménestrel, Pierre Véron, all judged him witt 
rancor and without discrimination. j 

Among those who sprang to the defense a little later 
was Camille Saint-Saéns, who expostulated: “Ah, how! 
culpable are those who, by their hostility and indifference 
have deprived us of five or six masterpieces which woul¢ 
now be the glory of the French school.” After the death 
of Bizet, the same composer said: “Bizet sought above 
all passion and life; I pursue the chimera of purity of 
style and the perfection of form.” | 

Nietzsche was also among the elect. In the Cas 
Wagner he wrote: “I heard yesterday the masterpiece o1 
Bizet. I listened to the end with the pleasure of famil- 
iarity. How such a work elevates you! One believes 
himself a master!” 

Bizet is supposed to have died of a broken heart after 
the “failure” of “Carmen;” but Henry Malherbe, re- 
minding us that he lived for three months after the 
first night, and that in spite of the critics the work ran 
for thirty-seven nights, denies that hoary legend. “He 
was too active, too courageous, to be killed by the half- 
success of ‘Carmen’ at its first trials.” He asserts, pro- 
saically, that Bizet died from an abscess of the ear upon 
which the doctors dared not operate. 


Schubert’s Daily Round 


— 


By A. J. G. Walsall 


In his life of Schubert, Edmondstoune Duncan reminds 
us that “‘ Schubert’s daily habits were simple, and almost 
monotonous in their regularity. He was an early riser, 
and it was his custom to begin the day with Composition— 
pursued half-dressed or even in bed, it was a matter of 
indifference—or with experimental extempore playing on 
the pianoforte, of ideas which were afterwards to be 
jotted down, This exercise continued till the breakfast 
hour, after which work was resumed, and briskly carried 
forward until two o’clock in the afternoon. 

“Then he would repair to a restaurant, usually the 
Gasthaus, where he could dine for a Zwanziger (17 cents) 
—a sum not always at his command. Dinner over, he was 
free for the rest of the day, which would commonly be 
spent in walking in the delightful surroundings of the 
city. In Schubert’s later years he was to be found at 
Bogner’s coffee-house from five to seven, smoking a pipe 
and enjoying the conversation of friends. The evenin 
was sometimes devoted to the theater, after which there 
would be supper at the Gasthaus, and perhaps a final visit 
to Bogner’s cafe. 

“Not an infrequent alternative to such a program 
would lead to an afternoon call on Fraulein Anna Milder, 
or Madame Lacsny-Burchwieser: the Esterhazys, with 
whom he was on friendly terms without regards to music: 
or to the rooms of Madame Sofie Miller (the great 
actress) who had the courage on one of these occasions 
to sing ‘Die jung Nonne’ at sight. A fine summer 
evening would take precedence of any town appointment, 
and Schubert and his friends would stray at their own 
sweet will, regardless of everything but the enjoyment 
the hour.” 


EADING through one of my wife’s novels the other 
I came upon the phrase, “He plays like a musician 
ind not like a violinist.” 

That is caustic, witty and to the point,” I remarked. 
Well, considering you said it yourself,” she replied, 
cept that you made it applicable to pianists.” 

Did I, indeed? Then I am a bit more clever and 
aps a little more cruel than I thought I was.” 

nd yet, after all, the remark is not so paradoxical 
it sounds on the surface, and may be applicable to 
grious types of executants. When enthusiasts wish to 
ffer the highest praise to a pianoforte executant, the 
; ase, “He plays like a pianist,’ would be the last to 
s their minds; rather would they say, “He plays like 
rue artist,” or eren<from the lips of gushing women— 
ke an angel.” If we come to analyse matters, we find 
those few artists who reach the pinnacle of popu- 
ity are just those who cause us to forget their métier 
e moment they begin to play or sing. John McCormack 
kes an immediate and irresistible appeal because he 
igs like a poet;” Kreisler because he “plays like a 
get,” and Percy Grainger—to mention one pianist— 
ecause he “plays like a musician.’ 

And now to come down to brass tacks and define what 
e actually mean by playing like a poet or a musician, 
nd equally, what we mean by not playing like a pianist 
r violinist or singing “like a singer.’ 


The True Executive Genius 


The true executive genius is he who achieves the ethical 
is well as musical altitudes of self-forgetfulness in its 
fullest sense. He is no longer preoccupied with his 
ouch, his fingers or his voice-production, nor does he 
care or even think about what effect he produces on his 
uudience. In short, he acquires the enviable “naturalness” 
nd spontaneity of a singing bird. Is a bird preoccupied 
vith its “production?” Hardly; but some pianists, even 
equally unpreoccupied, unfortunately contrive to give 
he reverse impression. They produce “tone” but not 
ielodious caresses; in other words, their melodies strike 
s, but do not caress us. We are conscious of hearing 
particular instrument, instead of music only—and that, 
o the true music-lover, is a disadvantage. Thus there 
re pianists who interest other pianists, but seldom other 
nusicians. This fact is highly significant and at once 
uggests Zopf or idiosyncrasy of executive interpretation. 
And what is Zopf? For all music students should 
learn the meaning of that word, seeing that Zopf caused 
the downfall of Grecian music, was carried over into 
Roman music, and has reappeared from time to ae 
throughout the whole of musical history. Zopf, then, 
that state of affairs which comes about when the exhibi. 
tion of digital or vocal skill takes the place of true artis- 
tic expression and real esthetic value. It can be collo- 
quially described as “fireworks,” or, 
more elegantly, “pyrotechnic display.” 
For this type of entertainment one goes 
(in England) to the Crystal Palace, but 
not to the concert hall; it belongs to the 
plane of “stunts,” but not to that of art. 
Nevertheless, time and again Zopf has 
tainted the souls of celebrated artists. 
Liszt was under its influence when he 
wrote the Hungarian Rhapsodies; 
Thalberg when he wrote variations to 
Home, Sweet Home; Sarasate when he 
wrote Zigeunerweisen, Nearly all 
recital programs end with Zopf; it is 
the fashion so to end them, and few 
executants have the courage to go con- 
tary to this fashion. Perhaps they 
think the public demands this pyro- 
technic conclusion, and they are prob- 
ably right. When the public goes to a 
concert to hear how a man plays, in- 
stead of what he plays, then that public 
is influenced by Zopf. And when that 
same public applauds the pyrotechnical 
owt more than it applauds the truly 
etic ones, then it is emphatically 
influenced by Zopf. 
On the part of the player, Zopf is 
of vanity, on the part of the 
dpa of love of sensationalism. But 


audiences, and the 
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By the Eminent English Composer and Pianist 


CYRIL SCOTT 


true music enthusiast goes to hear good music 
divinely played instead of bad or indifferent music divinely 
displayed. We must, however, not make the mistake of 
confounding all velocity, brilliance and scintillation with 
Zopf. Only when we exhibit velocity for its own sake 
can it be termed Zopf. Those scintillating and artis- 
tically brilliant pieces of Ravel, such as Jeu d’Eaux, and 
Undine, do not bear the Zopf taint. They are written 
to express a certain phase of nature in terms of music, 
and are of highest artistic value ; consequently their object 
is not to exhibit digital skill, but to enchant us with a 
portrayal of the subtler and more elusive music of nature. 

Forty years ago, when I was a little boy, I remember 
how my mother used to play drawing-room pieces with 
titles such as The Magic Rill, The Brook, Dance of the 
Elves, and so on. But apart from the fact that these pieces 
were quick, they bore as little resemblance to rills and 
brooks as a train in motion bears to a cascade. They 
were simply specimens of Zopf music, with titles pro- 
viding an excuse for the display of digital skill. It so 
happens that forty years ago music had not reached that 
stage of subtlety when it was capable of expressing the 
spirit of Nature. In those days it was far too diatonic 
in character; too hide-bound by key. Only when the 
tonal art shook itself free from diatonic conventions was 
it in a position to express and imitate to a certain degree 
the sounds of Nature—those sounds suggestive of “be- 
tween the notes ;” melodious, yet without definite melody ; 
harmonious. yet without definite harmony; tender with- 
out being sickly, and sometimes discordant without being 
harsh. 


The Love of Sensationalism 


The distinction between Zopf and not Zopf will now 
have become clear. But although it is one matter to 
know that a given thing is bad, it is quite another to rid 
the musical world of the desire for it. Realizing that 
Zopf arises from love of sensationalism on the one 
hand and vanity on the other, we are up against two 
almost universal weaknesses in human nature. The 
pianist, violinist, ’cellist, or whatnot, naturally says to 
himself: “Here do I labor all day long at perfecting 
my technic and it is a shame if I can’t create some oppor- 
tunity for displaying it to its fullest advantage.” So at 
the end of his program, as already mentioned, he plays 
a bravura piece. In a tug of war between art and. vanity, 
vanity wins—and what is more, it wins the palm into 
the bargain, for the applause which greets the conclu- 
sion of this brazwra piece shows that vanity pays. Can 
one blame an executant for giving the public what it 
wants? That, of course, depends upon ‘how tolerant 
one is. But let it be reiterated that the true artist 


reaches the hearts, and so gains the applause and grati- 
tude of his hearers by higher means than Zopf; and the 
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Virtuosity Versus Musicianship 


less he is tempted by the latter, the more is he likely 
to attain the former. 

Yet given the best intentions on the part of the ex- 
ecutant, there are certain obstacles to the attainment of 
that heart-appealing and  soul-touching spontaneity. 
Strange though it may sound, it is my conviction that 
nearly all executants practice too much. They try to 
force music into their minds and fingers, instead of 
letting it flow out of their souls. The other day I heard 
of a pianist who does not cease practicing even while he 
has his luncheon! He feeds himself with his right hand, 
and continues practicing with his left. It may be added 
that he is a marvelous technician and plays everything 
much quicker than it ought to be played. Thus people 
are intrigued by his astounding dexterity and correspond- 
ingly annoyed by his inartistic interpretation and lack 
of “soul.” But what else can one expect? The very 
desire in itself to sit and practice eleven hours a day 
shows a distinct artistic limitation. 


One-Sided Workers 

As Carlyle pointed out in his work on Heroes and 
Hero-worship, the man who exclusively occupies himself 
with his own branch of literature, music, or whatever it 
may be, can seldom achieve greatness. A perusal of 
biography proves this, with few exceptions, to be true. 
Richard Wagner, for one, was not only a composer but 
a librettist, a thinker and a revolutionist in the best sense 
of the word, To turn to painters, Leonardo da Vinci 
affords a startling example of a many-sided genius. Did 
he not even experiment with flying-machines? Of Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti it is difficult to say whether he was the 
finer poet or painter. Many other examples of artist- 
versatility could be given; suffice it here to say that 
Chopin was a facile draughtsman, a splendid mimic and 
something of a poet, and that Mendelssohn was also pro- 
ficient with his pencil and endowed with literary ability. 
We need only read his letter. Much the same may be 
said of Schumann, who owed so much of his musical 
originality to his admiration for Jean Paul Friedrich 
Richter. 

And what does all this show? Why, that other 
branches of art feed a man’s creative or executive muse. 
From divers phases of beauty he derives nourishment 
for his own soul, then sends that beauty, clothed in a 
new garb, forth to the world once more. 

Now it is obvious that the man who practices eleven 
hours a day has neither time nor inclination for other 
branches of art. He is so busy educating his fingers 
that he fails to educate his soul. But it is just from 
the soul that true art proceeds; the fingers are merely 
the means—a fact so self-evident that one almost hesi- 
tates to write it down. Yet self-evident though it may 
be, one meets a vast number of musicians who are in- 
capable of conversing on any other subject but music; 

they can—or care to—talk nothing but 


“shop,” the result is disastrously bor- 
ing; it also shows “which way the wind 
blows.” There was once a very ugly 


—(in the States this word is charitably 
rendered homely )—singer, who was at- 
tractive to women as long as he sang, 
but repellant as soon as he ceased to 
sing. Something similar may be said 
of other musicians—they are interest- 
ing after a fashion as long as they are 
performing, but become tedious as soon 
as they begin to converse. Are these 
men great artists? Seldom, if ever. 
How can they be; they are all fingers 
and no soul. 

The remedy for this state of affairs 
is not far to seek; it may be expressed 
by two short word-combinations, 4. ¢., 
soul-education and finger-moderation. 
With regard to the latter, that exces- 
sive practicing to which we have 
already alluded, a few remarks may be 
added. Overmuch practicing is hostile 
to spontaneity; the performer is apt 
to be “sick of a piece” before he plays 
it in public at all. He has had to labor 
at its difficult passages, not to mention 
the necessity of learning it by heart. 
A good plan, therefore, adopted by 
some artists, is to lay a piece entirely 
aside for some weeks as soon as it has 
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been committed to memory and its difficulties have been 
thoroughly mastered. Only a day or two before the 
concert at which it is to be performed, should it be 
played through, “just to refresh the memory,” as the 
phrase goes. In this manner spontaneity of interpre- 
tation is assured. Furthermore, an artist should be 
content not to exhibit an enormous repertoire, there- 
by avoiding the necessity for excessive practicing. 


Playing from Music 


There was a time when even great artists played from 
music at a concert; but nowadays it has become the 
fashion to play by heart, and few performers have the 
courage or care to go contrary to this fashion. Never- 
theless, I am far from convinced that they are wise. 
The cause of nervousness or stage-fright, so-called, is 
usually associated with fear of loss of memory. The 
artist fears that suddenly he may forget. It was all 
very well for Liszt to advise performers to “imagine they 
were playing to a lot of cabbages,’ for who has suffi- 
cient imagination to follow that advice? Moreover, who 
wants to play to cabbages? It is like the doctor who 
tells the poorest of his patients to take a trip around 
the world. 

The most efficacious remedy for nervousness would 
be simply to play from notes; then the fear of forgetting 
would be obviated once and for all. Pugno and the 
Spanish pianist Vines did not hesitate to have the music 
before them; and thus they were not preoccupied with 
the state of their nerves. For it stands to reason that 
an artist cannot play his best when he is constantly on 
“tenterhooks.’ It is true that an exceedingly pretty 
singer once lamented to the great Anton Rubinstein 
over the state of her nerves, and that he replied, “Be 
glad; all great artists are nervous;” but then Rubinstein 
was particularly susceptible to feminine charms and was 
not likely to lose an opportunity of paying a graceful 
compliment. It is natural that all great artists are highly 
strung and nervous by temperament, otherwise they 
would be too coarsely organized to respond to the vibra- 
tions of those subtle planes from which all inspiration, 
creative and “executive,” proceeds. But that is an added 
reason why they should avoid conditions which make 
for increased and debilitating states of nerves. 


Excessive Practicing 


And there is even more to be said for playing from 
notes. A vast number of pieces exist and are played 
which present no technical difficulties, and the charm of 
which lies entirely (apart, of course, from the music 
itself) in the manner in which they are interpreted and 
in the taste and dulcitude of their performer’s touch. 
Thus it is not the actual performing of these pieces which 
demands a great deal of preparatory practice, but simply 
the learning of them by heart. Hence if performers 
would be content to play from notes, they could acquire 
a reasonably large repertoire without practicing to ex- 
cess. To this, however, they will probably object; “Yes, 
but it looks so bad to play from music—nobody does 
it, and why should I be the exception?” Precisely, but 
in that case it is in my opinion better to content oneself 
with a more modest repertoire—anything, in short, to 
avoid the necessity for that soul-crushing excessive 
practicing. 

In this connection it should, however, be understood 
that we have been referring largely to the fully-fledged 
artist. The student must practice to a reasonable degree 
in order to acquire his technic. But even so, he should 
not spend so much time on his fingers that none be left 
over for the education of his mind, as implied in the 
terms of this article. 

In Germany and elsewhere it is imperative that all 
students entering a conservatoire should study other 
branches of music in addition to the piano, violin, sing- 
ing, or whatever it be they intend to make their special 
profession. And this policy on the part of conservatoire 
directors is indeed a wise one, for it broadens,-so to 
speak, the musical mind. The students are advised also 
to acquire a taste for fine literature, painting, sculpture 
and the drama. Unfortunately, pupils do not always 
take this advice, hence the onesidedness, already men- 
tioned, of many executive artists, and its result—the love 
of Zopf, in other words, virtuosity; the deification of the 
means instead of the end. I once read in a newspaper 
that a certain ’cellist (I will be discreet) would play a 
certain concerto “with additional difficulties’ by the per- 
former himself. Here was an example par excellence of 
vulgar display versus ‘art, of virtuosity versus musician- 
ship. 

I did not attend the concert. 


“Stravinsky has penetrated deep into reality. He has 
brought to life a new gospel of nature. And his influ- 
ence on music can scarcely be overestimated.” 

—ORNSTEIN. 


Motives 


By S. M. C. 


“I was looking over my old Erupes yesterday,” said 
Grace, “and found Mozart’s Andantino from the Fan- 
tasia in C Minor. 1 noticed a tiny phrase like this: 
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repeated over and over at different pitches and in 
different voices. One would think that this would make 
the piece very monotonous, but it ‘really did not; and it 
was most interesting to see this little phrase bob up in 
some corner where it was not expected.” 

“Tt pleases me to know that you are becoming’ so 
observant as to notice the tiny details that go to make 
up a piece of music. These little phrases, as you call 
them, are termed motives, a name applied to these 
smaller tone groups out of which a musical thought is 
spun, They are generally contained within the compass 
of one octave, but sometimes they exceed this limit. 
Music, you see, is an art and has no hard and fast rules.” 

“T would like to know how a composer goes about 
making a long piece of music out of such little frag- 
ments of melody.” 

“These little germs of melody may be developed 
in various ways. 
tion, which may be either absolute or relative. It is 
absolute when the motive is repeated without alteration 
as to rhythm, melody, harmony, or pitch. Relative 
repetition includes various transpositions to other de- 
grees of the scale, with no material changes of rhythm. 
You will find the relative repetition in your Fantasia, 
for the motive 


Ex. 2 


SS 


is repeated at different intervals of the scale. Schubert’s 
Schérso in B flat has absolute repetition in the opening 
measures. 

“When the repetition occurs in a certain regular 
order it forms a sequence, and this maybe rhythmic, 
melodic, or harmonic, or all three combined, as in this 
example from Beethoven, Op. 14. 


“Later he varies the sequence thus: 


Ex 4 Variation of Sequence 


“Another way of elaborating a motive is™ih altering 
the intervals by either expanding or contracting ‘them. 
Here is an example of expansion, from Beethoven. 
Bx. & 


“The interval C-F in the first motive is a poe! 
fourth; in the second motive C-Ab is a minor sixth; 
the éhind motive C-C is a perfect octave. 


“Here is an example of contraction, from:Loeschhorn}: 


Op. 101, No. 1. 


“Notice the intervals I'-G#, F-A, F- Bb, contracting at 
each repetition. 

“A motive may also be elaborated by »rhythmic 
diminution or augmentation, which simply: means repre- 
senting the tone-figure by smaller or gréater values 
When you practice your five- 
in eighth notes, 


than the original ones. 
finger exercises, first 
sixteenths : 


and; “then in 


you are practicing diminution. Augmentation is the 
reverse of diminution, for example:. 


The first and simplest is by repeti- 


r 
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“This is another device for developing motives, <0 
is styled inversion. You will find many mate || 
this in your simple exercises, as well as in the m}) 
complicated music. 

“Motives may also be developed by variation, |) 
which the old-fashioned Themes with Variations aft« 
sufficient examples. There are still other ways |: 
elaborating motives which we cannot discuss today.” | 

“Has the music. which abounds in motives any p/ 
ticular name?” 

“It is called thematic, to distinguish it from ly« 
music which has a flowing melody like the songs 
sing. Thematic music is more rhythmic, and was -F} 
marily derived from the dance. Thematic music « 
presses action and excitement; lyric music, repose. P 
Bach’s Invention No. 1, in C; then the Adagio fr 
Beethoven’s Sonata in F minor, Op. 2, No. 1, and y 
will get a good idea of the difference between thema 
and lyric music, that is, music developed from motiv 
and music characterized by a flowing melody.” 


Naming the Note Family 


By Helen M. Bellingrath 


In order to teach my pupils to discriminate in? 
fractional value of notes and rests, I devised a p 
which has proved most successful. . 

A whole note is a white note with no stem. A wh 
rest is so heavy that it fell off the line. 
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A half note is a white note with a stem. A half 
is light enough to rest on the line. 
A) = 
re 
A quarter note is a black note with a stem. A qué 
ter rest is similar to the script letter capital Z revers. 


ts 
All other notes and rests have flags to the stem. 


The lower numeral of % is a single figure (orc 
therefore 1% notes and rests have one flag. 


ae 


The lower numeral of 46 is a double figure (two 
therefore sixteenth notes and rests have two flags. 


i 


The lower numeral of Yo has the figure (three 
therefore thirty-second notes and rests have three flag 
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The lower numeral of %4 has the figure (four 
therefore sixty-fourth notes and rests have four flag 


Do You Know ? 


Tuat the libretto of “Aida” was written first 
French by Camille du Locle and later translated ir 
Italian by Ghislanzoni. 

That the first complete performance of an Orato1 
in‘ America was in 1818, when the Handel and Hay 
Society of Boston presented the ‘‘Messiah.” 

That probably the oldest music in existence is 
“Hymn to Apollo” which was discovered at Delhi 
1893. It is engraved on marble and dates from abo 
27en BG: 

That John Knowles Paine at Harvard and Hugh | 
Clarke at the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelph 
were the first university professors of music in Ameri 
both appointed in 1875. 

That the cornet is mentioned as far back as 1000 A. . 
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Waite this article stresses the value of the excellent 

technical material embraced in the “Touch and Technic” 
y Dr. William Mason, the principles may be applied to 
“any worthy technical work. 
“How do you practice?” is one of the first questions a 
pupil should be asked. And yet, is it asked? If so, is it 
followed by a definite plan from the teacher, if the student 
shows no initiative to form one for himself? This vital 
of the lesson is neglected by too many instructors for, 
all my years of teaching experience, I have never re- 
ceived a satisfactory reply to the above quest on. The 
answer is either not forthcoming at all, or absolutely vague. 
The usual one is, “Well, I play any hard measure over and 
over.” Or, “First I play my scales, then my exercise, and 
‘then my piece.” 


Covering Pages 


This is really a strange fact to consider when I have 
taught both sexes of different nationalities from five to 
fifty and (say it very pianissimo) students who have come 
"to me after as many as five and six years of instruction 
r with so-called “good teachers.” Sometimes they come with 
a list of technical material they have “gone through,” 
_ which is surprising. It leads one to wonder if many do 
not have the idea that a lesson is for the sole purpose of 
covering as many pages of printed notes as possible. 

There are teachers who have never evolved a practice 
_ plan for themselves and do not think of this necessity. 
' There are teachers who perhaps plan to do it, but each 
lesson slips by and it is not done. There are teachers who 
_ place the entire responsibility for all preparation upon the 
' pupil. Though it may take several lessons for nothing 
else but to inspire and instruct the student to begin the 
training of his hands; instead of learning an exercise or 
“piece (which may be done later so much more quickly 
and easily) the systematic training of his arms, wrists, 
hands and fingers in all the dexterity that is needed for 
his particular instrument, it will prove a welcome relief 
,, and a source of success to both. 
=o 
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A Time and Mind Saver 


The following practice plan is one of many that has 
yeen devised to enable the pupil always to know exactly 
r where he or she stands technically. It is a time saver and 
mind saver; for it eliminates the lost minutes and effort 
of memory over “Now what scale did I do last?” When 
it is presented to me at each lesson, I can tell at a glance 
just what has been done, what needs to be done, what I 
wish to add. It assures me that each grade of technic 
is growing as it should and all are balanced. How often 
do we find a pupil who is about third grade in scales, 
second grade in arpeggi, and first grade in octaves? Part 
of my teaching is done in a large music school settlement 
where I have some lessons of only twenty minute periods. 
To create a musician in twenty minutes a week it requires 
ingenuity in the teacher and a sturdy sense of responsi- 
bility in the pupil. This practice plan will develop that 
and give a fascinating zest to each day’s efforts. 


Use to. Metronome 


An accurate metronome, and a notebook of generous 
size that will remain open on the piano rack, are required. 
To illustrate, we will use as material certain exercises 
from the famous “Touch and Technic” of Dr. William 
Mason. These four books comprise: 


The School of Touch, 

The School of Scales, 

’ The School of Arpeggios, / 
The School of Octaves and Bravura. 


The first page of the notebook will contain an exercise 
from Vol. 1 and will be as follows: 
f Sequence Exercise. To be done up and down through 
every major and its related minor key, taken in chromatic 
order from CtoC. A capital letter meatis a major scale 
and a small letter the minor scale. 


etc 


By ANNA B. PIERSON 


Date Completed to Bad 

pony) Jan 1 Db bb 
Pee ft Eb 
” 3] Db 


Each day, before playing the next scale, the “bad” keys 
must be done first, to fit them to the speed that has been 
set. When the entire cycle of keys has been done ac- 
curately and with good tone the metronome is set at 
the next higher mark and the entire process begun again. 


Practical Progress 


With beginners who know but a few scales, this exer- 
cise, or any others chosen by the teacher to fit the par- 
ticular need of the pupil, need not be taken chromatically 
but in the order they have been studied. 

, Phe next sections of the notebook will contain the 
scale exercises, and we will illustrate by an example from 
the second volume of Mason. It is a study in graded 
rhythms in a compass of five tones, nine tones, and then 
seventeen tones. Observe that there are four grades for 
each compass : 


Compass of Five Tones 
Grade I—Quarter notes, twice through. 
Grade I1.—Eighth notes, four times through. 
Grade III.—Sixteenth notes, six times through. 
Grade IV.—Thirty-second notes, two times through. 


Compass of Nine Tones 
Grade I—Quarter notes, twice through. 
Grade I] —Eighth notes, four times through. 
Grade III.—Sixteenth notes, six times through. 


Grade 1V.—Thirty-second notes, six times through. 


Compass of Seventeen Tones 
Grade I.—Quarter notes, once through. 
Grade I].—Eighth notes, twice through. 
Grade Il].—Sixteenth notes, six times through. 
Grade 1V.—Thirty-second notes, four times through. 


“Let there be no break in passing from one grade to 
the next. The slower grades are precautionary, for 
their speed is not so excessive as to prevent an ever 
present sense of full control; whereas the faster ones, 
especially grade IV, are in the nature of a risk. Attack 
it with courage and a determination to go ahead at all 
events.”. 


Grade II. 


Grade III 
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“Pwice through Six times 


Four times. 


Grade IV. 


Two times, 


Increasing the Speed 


Prepare the notebook page as previously described; 
and, when all the major and minor keys have been done 
accurately to the speed set by the metronome, then in- 
crease the speed. 

The third section should be devoted to the arpeggio 
forms; and Dr. Mason begins with the diminished chord 
and fifteen practical forms derived from it. 

We will use the primary chord to illustrate: 


Ex.3 
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| Systematic Practice Plan 


Ex. 4. Meter of fours. Accent with the fifth finger 


and thumb. 
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This chord and all the arpeggios derived from it are 
to be played with a transfer of accents which is i!lus- 
trated by diagram in the third volume of Dr. Mason's 
series. All exercises for developing the arch of the hand 
are to be in this section of the note book and put into 
every key. 

Last, and very important, comes the section for octaves. 
Dr. Mason begins his fourth volume with the octave 
principles in sixths for small hands. We will ilustrate 
with the exercise for light touch, three tones to each im- 
pulse. d 


Ex.5 
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Firmly Rooting Correct Habits 


With Exercise 6 use the same touch, the hand moving 
with the bounding touches. Observe the long intervals 
of repose, indicated by the rests. 


It is strongly urged that each hand be practiced alone 
until correct habits are firmly rooted. There seems to 
be a common tendency to put more mental and physical 
weight into the right side than into the left, so the left 
hand should be trained alone until it is as strong and 
independent as the right hand. 


The Musical Brain—It Works While 
You Sleep 


By-G. R. Bett 


“A WELL ordered brain never forgets,” Sir Charles 
Stanford reminds us in his book on Musical Composition. 
“Tt will take an idea, and improve and refine it out of 
all knowledge; and it will, if you are in a difficulty, help 
you out if you do not worry it or yourself. Of the truth 
of this power the writer may perhaps give an instance of 
his own. experience. 

“When he was fourteen years old he tried to set a 
somewhat long dramatic poem as a song. He wrote the 
first three verses easily enough, but when the drama 
began to become vivid and to require more power of 
illustration and design than he possessed, he could not 
progress an inch, and after several attempts he put it 
away, and forgot all about it. 

“Ten or eleven years later, when he had quite forgot- 
ten his early efforts, he opened a book at the same poem, 
sat down and wrote it straight off without a hitch. But 
the surprising proof of ‘unconscious cerebration’ came 
when, fourteen years after the song was written. and 
published, he found the juvenile attempts in an old box, 
and the first three verses were, both in melody and in 
harmony, practically identical with those of the com- 
pleted song. His brain had remembered what he himself 
had wholly forgotten, and found the way out of the diffi- 
culty for him without his being in the least conscious 
of the process.” 

We like Stanford’s distinction between himself and his 
brain; it suggests the story of the British Tommy in 
a French base-hospital who answered the doctor’s inquiry 
as to his wounds with: “Me? I’m feelin’ fine meself, sir, 
but me leg ’urts somethink ’orrible.” 

Poe 
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Mastering Forearm Movements 


By Harold Mynning 


Ir such a thing is possible, that part between the elbow 
and the wrist, known as the forearm, is probably more 
important to the pianist than his fingers. It is therefore 
obyious that a clear understanding of its part in piano 
playing is very important. 

Mr. Tobias Matthay, of the Royal Academy of Music, 
London, tells us that a lack of understanding of the in- 
visible movements of the forearm is by far the greatest 
cause of technical failure, Another English authority, 
Mr. Macdonald Smith, of London, who has made a life- 
long study of the hand and arm muscles used in piano 
playing, has given a great deal of attention to the lateral 
movement of the forearm. He especially stresses the impor- 
tance of this. He even says that if a person has perfect 
command of the lateral movement of the forearm, the 
thumb under movement used in playing scales and arpeg- 
gios could be abolished with great benefit to the pianist’s 
playing. 

To the pianist the two most important movements of 
the forearm are the rotary and the lateral. The former, 
which simply means movements of the muscles of the 
forearm in rotation, are always invisible to the eye. 
Every time the pianist uses a finger the muscles of the 
forearm support that movement. The great trouble is 
that he usually tries to use all the muscles of the fore- 
arm to support the movement of one finger, when he 
should only use certain muscles and leave the others 
in a relaxed and dormant state. When the right and 
wrong muscles are used together there is a sort of con- 
tinuous tug-of-war which greatly hampers smooth, even 
playing. 

It being evident that the pupil never can play with ease 
and facility so long as he has failed to bring under his 
control the muscles of the forearm, the next step is to 
show him in as simple and clear way as possible how to 
bring this about. From the time this is done he will be 
able to feel whether or not he is playing correctly. The 
absolute ease with which he surmounts the greatest 
difficulties will astound him. And whenever he loses 
that feeling of freedom and elasticity he will know 
instantly that he is again falling into faulty muscular 
habits. 

Absolute Relaxation 


Again Mr. Tobias Matthay claims that if the student 
will at all times feel that he is moving the piano key 
with his finger downwards in a straight line, the correct 
forearm action will take place. Absolute relaxation is 
of course the secret of the whole thing. When the 
pianist plays, his hand is of course held in a different 
position than when he holds it relaxed at his side. The 
muscles of the forearm must of course twist the hand so 
that the fingers will lie on the keys of the piano. But 
when the finger moves a key, the muscles of the fore- 
arm that hold the hand in place must momentarily be 
released and these muscles must swing in the direction 
of the finger that is being used. Thus if you use the 
second finger or thumb of the right hand, the muscles 
must swing to the left. If you use the fourth or fifth 
finger, the muscles must swing to the right, and so on. 

The Mason two-finger exercises, where the accent falls 
on the second note, are useful for cultivating correct 
forearm action. However, always remember that there 
never should be any jerky visible movement of the fore- 
arm. Playing a group of notes, while lowering the wrist 
for some notes and raising it for others, helps to relax the 
forearm. 

Imagine trying to play on a piano where the keys not 
in use at the moment were trying to hold down those you 
were trying to move. It would be next to impossible. 
The action of the poorest piano is not impeded in this 
manner. Yet, due to the fact that they have no under- 
standing of the invisible rotary movements of the fore- 
arm, the action of the fingers of the majority of piano 
students is impeded in exactly this way. 

The lateral movement of the forearm is more simple in 
explanation but scarcely less important. It is simply the 
movement of the hand from side to side across the key- 
board of the piano. Viéiolinists, ‘cellists, mandolinists, 
and players of other string instruments take great pains 
to master this movement; but, notwithstanding the fact 
that it is of equal importance to the pianist, he for some 
strange and unexplainable reason usually gives it no 
attention at all, 

Lateral Movements 


Some pedagogues advise that the forearm should move 
in a sort of semi-circle as the hand proceeds from one 
key to another on the piano. However, this seems only 
useless waste motion and the student is advised to move 


the arm in as straight a line as possible. It is said that 


’ Leschetizsky used to tell his pupils, when practicing long 


skips of an octave or more, to play one chord and then 
move the hand rapidly to the next chord without depress- 
ing the keys. This is a valuable hint. But it must not 
be thought that skips involving an octave or more are the 
only ones that should be practiced. The shorter skips 
of one or two notes are of equal importance; perhaps 
even more, as the long skips occur but seldom in most 
pieces. Scales and arpeggios help the student to master 
the lateral movement of the forearm, but only in an 
indirect way. He must choose exercises and practice 
them unstintedly. Only in this way will he ever achieve 
that subconscious mastery of the lateral movement of the 
forearm that is so absolutely essential to complete com- 
mand of the keyboard. 


Jchn Brown, of ‘John Brown’s Body” 


By A. S. G. Walsall 


“Quite by accident the North, through the agency of 
an Ohio man, Dan Emmett, gave to the South her chief 
war song, ‘Dixie.’ And quite as unexpectedly did a 
Southern camp-meeting tune burst from its chrysalis to 
become the most important war song of the North under 
the name of ‘Glory, Hallelujah,’ or ‘John Brown’s Body.’” 
Thus writes a namesake, C. A. Brown, in “Our National 
Ballads.” He goes on to say: “John Brown was an 
enigma; a strange medley of sanguine, impracticable 
temperament, unbounded courage and but little wisdom, 
mingled with crude, visionary ideality. Being inspired 
by Biblical precepts and Old Testament hero worship 
brought him to that mental state where he could lay his 
own child down upon the altar without a pang. 

“In his Kansas camps he prayed and saw visions; be- 
lieved that he wielded the sword of the Lord and of 
Gideon; had faith that the angels encompassed him. 
Yet his fighting was of the prevailing type, and was 
justifiable only, say his more truthful biographers, on 
the score of defensive retaliation, for some of his acts 
were quite as criminal and atrocious as the worst of those 
committed by the Border Ruffans, 

“Mrs. Howe (Julia Ward Howe) describes John 
Brown as a middle-aged man, with hair and beard of 
amber color, streaked with gray. To use her words, 
‘He looked a Puritan of the Puritans; forceful, concen- 
trated and self-contained. John Brown was 
nearly six feet tall, but spare, although broad-shouldered. 
Otherwise accounts vary as to the appearance of the 
man.’ ” 


How Moscheles Taught Grieg 


By R. A. di Dio 


As everybody knows, Edvard Grieg went to Leipsic 
to study music, and his teacher in piano playing was 
Moscheles, once the friend and pupil of Beethoven. Mr. 
H. T. Finck quotes Grieg’s own delightful reminiscences 
of Moscheles in his book, Grieg and His Music, from 
which the following is culled. 

“It is true that he (Moscheles) was naive enough to 
believe that he imposed upon us by seizing every opportun- 
ity to run down Chopin and Schumann, whom I secretly 
adored, but he could play beautifully, and he did, often 
taking up the whole lesson. Especially his interpreta- 
tions of Beethoven, whom he worshipped, were splendid. 
They were conscientious, full of character, and noble, 
without any straining after effect. I studied Beethoven’s 
sonatas with him by the dozen. Often I could not play 
four bars together without his laying his hands on mine, 
pushing me gently from my seat, and saying, ‘Now listen 
how I do that.’ In this way I learned many a little tech- 
nical secret and came to value his expressive interpre- 
tations at the very highest. I was told at the Conserva- 
tory—but here, fortunately, I can speak from personal 
experience—that he gave his pupils the advice: ‘Play 
diligently the old masters, Mozart, Beethoven, Haydn and 
—myself.’ I do not guarantee this anecdote. But I call 
attention to the fact that I myself, following his advice, 
took in hand his twenty-four Studies (op. 70) and played 
them all to him, which I do not in the least regret. I 
liked them, therefore I did my best to please him and 
myself. He must have noticed that, for he became from 
day to day more friendly, and it was perhaps a small but 
nevertheless an important success for me when, one day 
after I had played one of his studies without once being 
interrupted by him, he turned to the other students with 
the words: ‘There you see, gentlemen, what I call musi- 
cal playing. How glad I was! On that day the whole 
world lay before me flooded with sunshine.” 
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“Mean” and “Cranky” 


——_—— 


By T. L. Krebs 


THE average earnest teacher exercises more self-re- 
straint and controls more temper in one hour than most 
pupils could let fly in a week. 

A pupil who is really in earnest and conscientiously 
follows the teacher’s directions, rarely will complain that 
the teacher is “cross.” In ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, where this complaint is made it comes from 
careless, indolent, indifferent pupils—from pupils some- 
times with real ability, who could accomplish things worth 
while if they would exert themselves, but who fail because 
they are not willing to do their share of the work. Then, 
the easiest way out of the dilemma in which they find 
themselves, and to explain their failure without telling the 
truth is: ‘““Oh, he was so cranky and cross, I could never | 
do a thing to suit him, and so I just quit.” 

There are also not a few headstrong, willful, stubborn 
pupils who exert themselves to a moderate degree, 
provided they are allowed to learn what they want to 
learn, and study as they see fit to study. Their attitude 
seems to be that it ought to be left to their own choice 
to do about their music study as it pleases them, and that 
whenever their notions and their teacher’s wishes do not 
agree, the teacher should yield. If the teacher does not 
prove to be some spineless creature, he or she is pro- 
nounced “cross” or “mean,” or both. 

There is one class of pupils for which I have always 
felt profoundly sorry—those. who are deficient in their 
sense of rhythm, or in whom it is totally lacking—in 
other words, those who cannot keep time. These pupils” 
go stumbling through a composition, butting their heads 
against the bars of the music, as it were, yet not knowing 
when or why or how they have gone wrong. Many of 
these pupils, too, get the idea, when a teacher is working 
with soul and body to get-even a semblance of rhythm 
into their playing, that all this exertion is a sign of tem- 
per—that the teacher is “cross” and “mean.” 


How to Select a Teacher 


By Russell Gilbert 


1. DectpE whether the teacher shall be a man or a 
woman. 

2. Estimate the price you can afford to pay for les- 
sons. 

3. Find out with whom your friends study. Determine 
whether you like the way in which they play and whether 
they are interested in their work. 

4. Do not condemn the teacher because of the manner in 
which some of his poorer pupils may perform, It takes 
a teacher and a student to make a musician; neither can 
do it alone. 

5. Do not ask the price of a lesson from your friends, 
it may embarrass them or they may increase the amount 
to impress you. Go direct to the teacher; and if it is 
beyond your means do not be ashamed to say so. 

6. Interview the teacher and judge for yourself of 
his character and apparent ability. 

7. Beware of the teacher who tells you at the first in- 
terview what a wonder he can make of you. 

8. Stand your own ground. If you have studied before 
do not let the new teacher condemn the old one. It is a 
bad habit of some teachers. If the new teacher says 
that there is nothing of the work that you have done 
before that he can use and that you must start from the 
very beginning, search farther for a teacher. 

9. Buy the papers and the musical magazines and read 
the teachers’ advertisements. If you are in doubt call 
upon the best clerks of the big music stores and piano 
houses. They will be glad to advise you. : 

10. Remember that it is not necessarily the best dressed 
or most dignified person who is the best teacher. Many 
teachers have turned out artists from garret studios; 
while other studios with Turkish rugs and perfumed 
with incense have never seen an artist within them. 

11. Consider temperament. If you are lazy, select a 
stern drill-master; and, if you are dissolved in tears at — 
the first rebuke, avoid such a teacher and hunt for one 
who will better understand your nature. 


“Music is a great universal language, needing no trans- 
lation, Tolstoi writes a great tract, and it is sealed to all 
save those who know the particular language in which ke 
writes. But Tschaikowsky writes a symphony, and it 
goes at once, needing no translation, to men of every 
tongue and type with its immortal message of beauty.” 

—Rev. Dr. William P. Merrit! 
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In a semi-dark basement below the level 
)f the street a little boy sat at an old melo- 
leon. The ancient instrument droned and 
vheezed beneath unconscious fingers as the 
yes of the youthful player, filled with a 
‘estless hunger, gazed blindly into space. 
Johann Sebastian Bach! The name rolled 
jack and forth through the mind of’ the 
lteaming child like a wave of cathedral 
tiusic, sonorous, as the sound of the master’s 
own melodies. ‘Only that day he had seen 
t for the first time in an old copy of a 
nusical dictionary, and at once the boyish 
‘magination had been fired. A snowy-haired 
organist of Germany who wrote beautiful 
thurch music! The picture haunted him. 
He, too, wanted to be an organist and com- 
bose stately chorales. If only he could hear 
and study some of the Bach music and learn 
‘o read the secret of the man whose name 
had come down through the ages as that of 
the great master of inspirational melody! 

Fifty years later that same boy, now a 
man whose hair was tinged with gray, stood 
in the chancel of a dim-lit Gothic chapel. 
Behind him, a huge throng of men and 
women, gathered from every quarter of the 
globe; before him a choir whose fame had 
spread throughout the world. On the figure of the 
man, tense as a tight-drawn bow-string, are glued the 
eyes of the singers. He raises a finger, and the 
voices soar in thrilling ecstacy; he lowers it, and they 
drop to poignant depths of anguish. Vibrating to each 
varying shade of meaning, inseparable from the music 
as the string from the curving bow, he is the com- 
pressed essence of the spirit of the master, Bach, 
leading his singers by sheer force of the passion that 
pervades his being. 


Consecration 


The little boy, dreaming and improvising at the old 
melodeon, has come into his own. J. Fred Wolle, founder 
of the famous Bach Choir of Bethlehem, Pa., and leader 
of the annual Bach Festival that*has made of the little 
steel city a musical shrine to which travel pilgrims from 
far and near, has demonstrated to the world the power of 
an idea. Through his consecration to a single cause, 
America has received a new interpretation of the works 
of Bach. Through his unswerving loyalty to the man 
who first intrigued his childish fancy, more than a half+ 
century ago, he has built up an organization unique in the 
annals cf music. 

It is this organization which was heard again in the 
twentieth. annual Bach Festival, on May 29 and 30, 19235, 
when music lovers from all parts of the country flocked 
otice more to Bethlehem, there to surrender to the spell of 
Bach—and Wolle. 

“I can take my choir into a beer saloon or a skating rink 
or anywhere else you like, and there create the same 
atmosphere that prevails throughout the Festivals—the 
atmosphere that is Bach.” , 

This is Fred Wolle’s boast; and it is true. For the 
choir which he has made is Fred Wolle, and through 
Fred Wolle, Bach. He dominates it by simple force of 
will and personality. Genial, magnetic, friendly, but in- 
exorable in his devotion to the master, he breathes into 
his singers the self-same spirit that pervades his being. 

“T see no reason,” he says, “why anyone in any town or 
city of the country cannot do what I have done. That is,” 
he adds, with a characteristic smile, “provided they are 
as insane on the subject of Bach as I am.” 

And it is this “insanity” which explains the Bach Choir. 
It is this quality which draws men and women from 
miles around to regular practice throughout the year— 
not as a duty to be grudgingly gone through with, but as 
a rare and valued privilege to be eagerly looked forward 
to—and each spring sends away from the Bach Festival 
on the Lehigh University campus an awed and subdued 
throng of auditors, conscious that they have passed 
through an almost tangible religious experience. 

It is strange to note that this “insanity,” born in the 
soul of the dreaming boy at the melodeon, grew and 
waxed stronger day by day throughout his early years in 
spite of the fact that it had nothing tangible on which 
eed. For, until he was twenty years old, Fred Wolle 


- 
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American Renaissance of Johann Sebastian Bach 


THE BETHLEHEM BACH CHOIR, DR. J. FREDERICK WOLLE, CONDUCTOR 


had no acquaintance with the works of Bach. Until 
then he had had not a single organ lesson; but, by a 
strange coincidence, his introduction to the master’s 
compositions and his first lesson occurred together. 

He had enrolled as 4 pupil of David Wood, the blind 
organist of Philadelphia, and as the first step in his 
instruction, he was given one of Bach’s incomparable 
fugues. Then for. the first time the young musician of 
Bethlehem felt clear beneath his eager feet the path he 
longed to travel. 

“Tt seemed like coming home.” 


How the Famous Choir Started 


That is the way Dr. Wolle himself describes his 
great emotional experience. For years the name of Bach 
had been his musical fetish. Poring over dictionaries 
and sacyclopedias, he had gathered every crumb of 
knowledge he could find about the man in whom he 
had detected a strange analogy to himself. Bach was an 
organist who devoted his life to sacred music. The 
young organist of Bethlehem had been brought up on 
the old hymns of the Moravian Church—he had played 
and sung them since he had first learned to play and 
sing—those same old hymns upon which Bach had 
built his chorales, cantatas and oratorios. And now at 
last he was to be given an opportunity to study the works 
of the master, already enshrined in his youthful heart 
as the model of all that was great and good. No wonder 
it seemed like coming home. No wonder his “insanity” 
grew and strengthened until it pervaded his entire be- 
ing to the exclusion of all else. 

From the study that began on that day dates the real 
start of the musical organization whose accomplishments 
are known throughout the world. For, although the 
Bach Choir was not organized until fifteen years later 
and the first Bach Festival was not given until a year 
and a half after that, the spirit that created and inspired 
this unique body: of singers was born on that day. Never 
during the yeats that have followed has it flagged and 
never has the light of the guiding star of Bach grown 
dim for Dr. Wolle. . . | 

It is interesting to glimpse the background from which 
this “insane” leader of men—and women—has sprung. 
Born in Bethlehem, in 1863, Dr. Wolle has spent almost 
his entire life in that town—a town which from its very 
beginning has had a musical setting that is unusual. 
For Bethlehem was sett'ed by the Moravians, and from 
the very earliest time the history of that church is one 
in which music has played an all-important part. From 
the days of Count Zinzendorf, the gallant Saxon noble- 
man whose broad estates afforded the first refuge for 
the little band of persecuted emigrants from Moravia, 
down to the present, music, both vocal and instrumental, 
has formed an integral part of the Moravian Church. 
In the Moravian schools the importance of singing and 
playing has always been emphasized; in the church 
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A Conference With the Famous Conductor of the Bethlehem Bach Choir, Dr. John Frederick Wolle 


By ANN HARK 


services a large section of the liturgy is 
musical, while the various festivals of the 
church year, as well as the death of members 
of the congregation, are still announced from 
the church belfry by the brass tongues of 
the trombones. From their earliest years 
children are brought up in the knowledge of 
good music, particularly that of the church, 
and not the least interesting feature of the 
Bach Festivals is the sight of these little 
ones, eagerly following the difficult score with 
rapt attention and understanding. 

It was in this musical atmosphere, backed 
by an ancestry that included many musicians, 
that the boy Wolle grew up. Born in the 
Moravian Seminary for Girls, the oldest 
school of its kind in America, where for 
twenty years his father held the position of 
principal, young Fred from the beginning 
showed an unquenchable predilection for the 
organ. From the time that His chubby legs 
were first able to reach the pedals, Ke could 
be found at any hour of the day droning 
away at the old French melodeon in the 
basement, with its three or four stops. Vainly 
his mother implored him to devote as much 
time to his piano lessons as he did to his in- 
terminable organ drumming, but Fred merely 
smiled and kept on with his improvisations. The organ 
was his instrument and he knew it. 

When a few years later the Rev. Francis Wolle, 
Fred’s father, installed an organ in the Seminary chapel, 
a new fascination entered the life of the little boy, 
and thereafter the old me!odeon was neglected for the 
big new instrument, whenever the youngster could steal 
unnoticedeinto the chapel. There he dreamed his dreams 
of the great Bach, visioning the time when he, too, 
would be a real organist, inspiring thousands with 
his rendition of the master’s compositions, but oblivious 
as yet of the life work that lay before him. Although 
until the memorable incident of the Bach fugue he had 
never had an organ lesson, long before that his talent 
had made itself felt and he had blossomed forth as a 
recognized, if unpaid, organist. Every morning he 
played for the chapel services in the Seminary, then, 
hurrying up the hill to the Moravian Parochial School, 
he rendered the same service there before getting out 
his school books and joining the classes in the latter 
institution. 

Materia Medica et Musica 


But, in spite of the boy’s very decided bent, the Rev. 
Mr. Wolle did not favor music as a career for his son. 
And when,.at the age of sixteen, Fred graduated from 
school, the father gave him his choice of going to Le- 
high University or becoming an apprentice in a drug 
store. Without hesitation Fred chose the latter. The 
drug business held not the slightest interest for him, but 
at least he would have more time to devote to his be- 
loved organ than if he went to college; and then, too, 
perhaps at the end of a year or so, his father would 
relent and let him go back to his music. So, between 
turns at washing windows, mixing prescriptions and 
waiting on the store, young Fred pored over his books 
of harmony, sadly neglecting the Materia Medica in 


swhich he should have been engrossed, and drawing the 


huge salary of $50 for the first year and $100 for the 
second. But at the end of that time his hopes were 
fulfilled and the Rev. Mr. Wolle, convinced that his 
son would never make a druggist, regretfully allowed 
him to take up music teaching as a profession. 

Them began a period of saving and scrimping, for Fred 
was determined that he would have at least one year of 
training abroad. So far he had had no lessons at all, 
and_it was not until two years later that he eurolled 
under Wood and for about six months revelled in the 
glory of studying and hearing the blind organist play 
the great preludes and fugues of Bach. 

By the following June, however, he had saved enough 
money to finance a year in Europe; and, going straight 
to Munich, he began studying under Josef Rheinberger, 
then considered the greatest living teacher of counter- 
point. Here the enchantment of Bach that had begun 
for the youthful musician three years before, with his 
first taste of the great one’s works, deepened day by 
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day, for only the compositions of Bach and of Rhein- 
berger were included in his studies. Here, too, he heard 
for the first time the works of his idol sung by a large 
chorus, and, with one leap of the spirit, he seemed to 
be back in the Moravian Church in Bethlehem, listening 
to the old familiar melodies whose marvelous elabora- 
tions were now captivating his very soul. Then, one 
lovely day in spring, he heard the “St. John Passion” 
of Bach sung by a large chorus in the Odeon in Munich, 
and at last his goal lay clear before him. “If they 
can give it here in Germany, why cannot we in America 
do the same?” was his thought. And three years later 
he proved it could be done, when the Bethlehem Choral 


Union which he had founded gave under his direction . 


a complete rendition of the “Passion” for the first time 


in this country. 
Bach in Bethlehem 

That was the beginning of Bach in Bethlehem—a begin- 
ning that at once attracted the attention of music lovers 
throughout the country. Four years later the “St. Mat- 
thew Passion” was given by the same organization, and 
then Dr. Wolle proposed to his singers that they under- 
take Bach’s greatest work, the “Mass in B Minor.” 


But it was this work, since come to be recognized as ‘ 


the keynote of the Bach Festival and each year repeated 
as the second day’s program of the event, that proved 
the rock on which leader and singers split. 

For the members of the Union took one look at the 
score, and suddenly their enthusiasm waned. The ‘‘Mass” 
was undeniably difficult. It presented obstacles at which 
even their spirit, rendered ambitious by two previous 
successes in the realm of Bach, quailed and wilted. They 
wanted something easier. 

But right here their fiery conductor suddenly developed 
a strain of inspired stubbornness that refused to be over- 
come. The choir would sing the “B Minor Mass” or 
nothing. He was right; it sang nothing, and, quietly and 
unostentatiously, the Choral Union passed out of existence. 

For a time it seemed as if the leader’s dreams of a 
Bach revival in America were doomed to utter failure. 
True, he himself never once lost sight of the guiding 
star and, through his efforts, the choir of the Moravian 
Church, of which he was organist, gave, under his direc- 
tion, and with the assistance of other singers, parts of 
Bach’s “Christmas Oratorio;” but for five years there 
was no organized chorus in Bethlehem. Time after time 
groups of men and women came to the disgruntled direc- 
tor, imploring that he organize a choir and take over 
its leadership, but the answer was always the same: 
“Not until the ‘Mass’ is to be given.” 


The First Production 

And finally this grim, unswerving pertinacity, so un- 
like the hearty geniality and whole-souled friendliness 
of the man, had its inevitable way. In the fall of 1898 
eighty singers, willing to submit to the ultimatum of 
the director, came together to attack the formidable in- 
tricacies of the “Mass,” and the foundation of the pres- 
ent Bach Choir had been laid. Followed fifteen months 
of hard study, and at last, in the spring of 1900, Bach’s 
incomparable work was produced complete for the first 
time in this country. That was the first Bach Festival. 
Since then there have been seventeen others, and the 
vague dreams of the little boy who improvised so tire- 
lessly on the old melodeon have blossomed and grown to 
proportions that he himself never imagined. 

But each spring as the stilled and reverent thousands, 
filled with the spirit of religious fervor that is Bach, pour 
from the vine-clad chapel on Lehigh University campus, 
they carry with them something else beside the beauty 
of the music they have heard, for, dominating the entire 
Festival is the unforgettable figure of the man whose 
“insane” devotion to a single idea has brought to America 
a new realization of the superb works of Bach. Through- 
out the rendition of the beautiful fugues and chorales it 
is that figure, commanding, pleading, magnetic, inspir- 
ing, that forms the pivotal point around which chorus, 
musicians and soloists revolve. So recklessly does the 
leader throw his very soul into the work that the end 
of each session finds him physically exhausted, dripping 
with perspiration and trembling in reaction from the 
nervous strain under which he has labored. 

But it is this same recklessness of effort, this whole- 
souled prodigality of self, this inspired “insanity” of 
devotion to a cause, that are responsible for the thing 
for which Fred Wolle stands. Without this spirit the 
choral works of Bach would still be comparatively un- 
known in America and there would be no Bach Choir. 
Without it the young student in Munich would have 
bowed his head before the wider experience of his 
teacher and agreed with Rheinberger that the organ, an 
ecclesiastical instrument, should be played solemnly, 
grandly, but with no trace of human feeling. Without it 
the newer interpretation of Bach—its radical departure 


.measures,” 


from the accepted dismal solemnity to the glorious varia- 
tions of light and shade and high-hearted emotion with 
which Dr. Wolle has endowed it—would never have come 
into being. 

Inspired Fanaticism 

It is this inspired fanaticism, too, which has enabled 
the leader of the famous Choir to sense the effect of 
the Bach music on his singers and to work out a psycho- 
logical solution of the problems.that necessarily attend 
a study of the master’s works. For the Bach music is 
undeniably difficult. There are passages at which even 
the most experienced and the most enthusiastic singers 
are apt to stumble and grow discouraged. But under 
Dr. Wolle all this is eliminated.. He knows that a start 
at the very beginning of a, heavy, ponderous work offers 
so formidable an outlook that the choristers weaken be- 
fore they have begun.= So he does not start at the 
beginning. 

“With a chorus you -must maintain the mood,” he 
insists. “The leader must. not only know the work him- 
self, but he must know how. to Peesent it to those whom 
he wishes to interest.” 

And so, with this idea in mind, he turns to the final 
page of the score. °“‘We will begin with the last six 
he announces, and ‘the singers leaf through 
their books until they. come to the final passage. Slowly, 
meticulously, he leads them through its intricacies until 
at last they have mastered it completely and are ready 
for a second attack. Then he tells them: “Now we 
will start four measures. forward and continue on through 
to the end.” The chorus labors through the new pas- 
sage, then, reaching the last six measures, plunges joy- 
fully into the conclusion, conscious of meeting an old 
and tried friend. 

“Thus .we avoid discouragement and always end in 
a blaze of glory,” Dr. Wolle explains. “I pick out dis- 
connected passages from various parts of the work we 
are studying, always going backward to select the new 
section, and whatever difficulties and discouragements 
are encountered they are overcome and forgotten when 
we reach the old, familiar passages which have been 
already mastered,” 

Unselfishness 


But it is not this original method of teaching, whose 
results have proved so effective, that is alone responsible 
for the overwhelming success of the Choir. For behind 
it and throughout it and inseparably a part of it is the 
personality of the man who is .a modern re-incarnation 
of Bach. To his singers Fred Wolle is Bach, but with- 
out the influence that guides and shapes his life he would 
still be Fred Wolle, the man on whom is centered an 
affection and admiration that are closely akin to wor- 
ship. Unspoiled by the adulation and success that have 
come to him, the man to whom all Bethlehem points with 
the finger of pride is still a friendly, unaffected human 
being with an element of boyishness that has survived 
the years. Ata social gathering he is the very real “life 
of the party;” in time of sickness or sorrow it is Pred 
Wolle whose unfailing sympathy and almost woman‘sh 
tenderness can be counted on by his friends; and in be- 
tween times it is his ready smile and unfailing interest 
that lend added impetus to the joy of living. He walks 
down the street, and his progress is marked by one con- 
tinuous succession of nods and smiles and greetings. He 
meets a friend and unconsciously his arm goes about the 
other fellow’s shoulders in a gesture of unstudied com- 
radeship that is the keynote of the man’s character. 
Thoughtfulness, unselfconsciousness and human kindli- 
ness are the qualities that have made him what he is— 
an unconscious genitis who never forgets that he is at 
the same time a man. 

A little incident, apparently trivial and unimportant, but 
a monumental signpost of character, serves to illustrate 
the simple thoughtfulness that has endeared Fred Wolle 
to all who know him. The Bach leader, with a handful 
of other mourners, had attended the funeral services of 
a friend in the Moravian Church at Nazareth. Accord- 
ing to the Moravian custom, the services were continued 
in the churchyard around the open grave and the trom- 
as the body was lowered to its resting place. It was a 
dismal day in early spring. A-cold rain pattered on the 
bone choir played one of the lovely old Moravian chorales 
umbrellas of the mourners and trickled damply down 
the necks of the trombonists as they struggled valiantly 
with the big brass instruments. No one noticed that the 
players were getting wet, and no one thought to hold 
over them the umbrellas that they were unable to hold 
for themselves. No one, that is, but Fred Wolle. Quietly 
and unostentatiously, he stepped from his place in the rear 
and, taking a position beside the nearest musician, held 
over him for the remainder of the anthem his own 
umbrella. 

Only a small thing, of course, but who besides Fred 
Wolle thought of doing it? 


THE ETUDE 
Musical History for Piano Pupils 


‘ 


By Alice M. Hamlet 


THROUGH various experiments I have come to recog- 
nize the practical as well as the cultural value of musical 
history for piano pupils. 

It has always been an intensely absorbing study to me 
and I began to try to interest the children in the story 
of music. The younger ones were told little incidents 
in the childhood of some of the great composers, to 
which they listened with eager attention. The older 
students were loaned books on musical history, with the 
suggestion that they write a little sketch on the life of 
the composer whose music they were studying. Grad- 
ually the pupils awoke to the consciousness that music 
is something more than an array of little black notes 
and that there is a very real and human story behind 
every musical composition. 

In order to sustain their interest, a prize was offered 
for the best brief biography submitted during the sea- 
son, and many of the children waxed enthusiastic. A 
week before the annual recital, when the prize was to. 
be awarded, it was found that some of the girls had 
written so many essays that they had copied them into 
blank books for safe-keeping. One pupil submitted five 
hundred and twenty-six pages of musical history with 
numerous illustrations! When I had recovered from 
this pleasant shock I awarded a prize and half a dozen 
honorable mentions. 

Since nearly every child enjoys reading, the few mo- 
ments in the waiting-room before the lesson can be used 
to good advantage if some of the more entertaining but 
instructive books on music are left invitingly within 
reach. For this purpose the following books are excel- 
lent: 

“The Boyhood of Edward MacDowell” by Brown; 
“Face to Face With Great Musicians” (two volumes) 
by Isaacson; “Young People’s History of Music” by 
Cooke and current numbers of Tue Erune, 

Once ihe pupil’s interest is aroused, a deeper apprecia- 
tion of his music study is bound to follow, and it is for 
the wise teacher to guide and encourage him with infinite 
patience and hope. : 


Some Time-Savers 


By Eutoka Hellier Nickelsen 


2. Have on hand an abundance of teaching material 

3. Select material for pupils outside of the lesson 
period. 

4. Select carefully annotated compositions, studies anal 
exercises, otherwise time must be necessarily taken , for 
mak/‘ng corrections. 

5. Class work in Theory. 

6. Typewritten questions to be write out Be the 
pupil in the studio before or after the lesson. This will 
take care of the “oral note book review” and examina- 
tions in theory. ; 

7. Do not visit during the lesson period; however, a 
few moments’ chat with the pupil between lessons will! 
help to establish a bond of friendship between pupil and 

teacher. 

8. Do not allow callers or telephone to interrupt foe. 
ing a lesson unless for some very urgent cause. 

9. If pupils are late in keeping their appointments, 
improve time by “practice.” 

10. Riding on the cars to and from the studio affords 
an excellent opportunity for ordering new music, making 
out statements or reading up on some music subjects in 
which you are interested. 


4 
1, InDEx your musical library. : 
4 


When Opera Was a Tsardom 


In 1762 Lully secured a royal license which made 
him the monarch of French opera. i \ 
absolute. He so persecuted his rival, 
this composer of the first French opera was obliged to 
seek refuge in England. 

By exercise of his powers Lully acquired eer! 
honor and glory. He even secured to himself the credi 
of founding the opera which had been in existence 
for some three years. From the receipt of his licens 
to his death on March 22, 1687, no opera but his o 
was allowed to be presented. More important than any- 
thing he did in the development of the opera form wa! 
his influence on practical music. All members of hiv 
orchestra had his personal instruction; and though be 
fore his time France could not boast a “passable” 
strumentalist, through him French violinists became 

foremost in Europe. 


THE gréatest waste in American musical education 
s from protracted vacations.” 

speaker was the head of one of the largest 
rican conservatories, who had had years of experi- 
in watching the efforts of a vast number of stu- 

s year after year. 

“In Europe,” he continued, “the student has no idea 
of waiting for days or weeks before commencing his 
sical work. The musical educational season seems 
start with military precision instead of with a de- 
tory lingering. 

“T have known pupils to come into our school five 
after the beginning of the term and then expect 
) make it up by means of cramming. 

7 “In music this can not be done. Music must be as- 
similated, particularly music that is to be interpreted. 
takes just so long to get the playing muscles into co- 
) ation with the brain. Every teacher knows this. 
it is something like an automobile when it is new. The 
manufacturers warn you not to drive at a rate of speed 
. eeding twenty-five miles an hour for the first thou- 

‘sand miles. 
“Some students expect to start their musical studies 
ate in the season and then by means of a break-neck 
ed catch up with their work. It can not be done, 
ept at a-great loss. The student who enters a regular 
ege course a month late is penalized by certain ‘con- 
ons. He must ‘work off’ those conditions if he 
pects to be promoted to a higher class. Sometimes 
can work them off by over study. In music over 
dy rarely produces results. 

“The difficulty with private teachers is even greater. 
ause there are no penalizing conditions such as those 
which may exist in colleges or conservatories, the stu- 
dent may imagine that he-is evading the inevitable pen- 
alty. 

i Get a Prompt Start 


““Music is like a rough road. You must travel care- 
fully just so long. You can not start late and by run- 
“ning make up for lost time without stumbling. Running 
head in music often means a downfall. The best plan 
to notify your teacher now that you are ready to be- 
ie gin your lessons the very first week of the season.’ 

_ We can hear a chorus of experienced teachers all 
over the country echoing these remarks. 

Getting a prompt start in music is half of the battle. 


The Art of Being Prepared 


Music lessons in this day are rarely inexpensive. The 
value of musical intruction is being more and more ap- 
preciated by the public and the teachers have regulated 
‘their fees in accordance with the increased demand. 
Many teachers do not receive nearly enough for their 
services. In comparison with the doctor, the dentist, the 
engineer—to say nothing of the artisan—they have made 
negligible increases. 

Nevertheless the student of to-day in the large city 
usually pays a minimum of $1.50 per lesson. This is 
‘the price advertised by a large school as an especially 
low price for good instruction. Thirty years ago, fifty 
cents a lesson would have been a fair minimum for sim- 
ilar instruction. 

_ Because of the price the student has to pay for lessons 
‘it is all the more necessary for him to economize in the 
matter of time by way of preparation. A great deal 
‘more can be done in this way than many realize. 

Don't wait until the day of your first lesson arrives 
‘and then bump in upon your teacher, spend the first 
lesson in social conversation over the summer’s doings, 
nd leave with nothing accomplished. 


Getting Ready for the First Lesson 


There is nothing that delights the teacher quite so 
h as eagerness upon the part of the pupil. The 
thwhile teacher will encourage this to the utmost. 
ou want to enlist a kind of super-interest upon the 
rt of your teacher, write him to-day and ask him to 
the material for the first lesson so that you may 
with something prepared. Don’t wait for the first 
to do this. 

'ranz Liszt once. had an Aimediean pupil who went to 
or instruction. At the first meeting the vener- 
| the an to play something. 


By WILLIAM ROBERTS TILFORD 


“But, Master,” she exclaimed, “I would not think of 
playing anything for you as I now play.” 

Liszt was greatly entertained and said that every stu- 
dent was like a canvas upon which the teacher had to 
paint, but at the same time he had to paint through the 
student and not with his own hand. In order to paint 
through the student he had to know something of the 
material that the student “was made of.” 

You can add fifty per cent. to the value of the first 
ten lessons of your new season by having your teacher 
outline some work in advance and then going to him 
prepared. He will then identify you as a worker in real 
earnest and not as a dawdler. 


Work You Can Do Yourself 

The student who tries to do “just enough” invariably 
succeeds in being a mediocre ass There are dozens 
of collateral lines that any smart pupil can develop in 
addition to the regular teaching work. Do you want 
to know musical history? If your teacher does not con- 
duct a class, get a good musical history and work it out 
yourself. There are dozens of fine works, some ac- 
companied with helpful lists of talking machine records 
that can be studied without a teacher, although it is 
always wise to get a good teacher if you possibly can 
secure one. 

Do you want to know harmony? Just a little persist- 
ence and a good text-book, with the occasional help of 
your teacher, will do much. Harmony cannot be studied 
quite so independently as history, but if you really have 
American “sticktoitiveness” you can accomplish wonders. 
Remember that many of the greatest modern composers, 
including Richard Wagner and Rimsky-Korsakoff, -had 
very little instruction in harmony. They “figured it out” 
themselves. 

There are scores of collateral works which the active 
student may employ for his musical and cultural expan- 
sion which can never come if he depends upon his lessons 
solely. Here are some extraordinarily valuable books 
which have helped thousands. Send this list to your 
teacher to-day and ask him to mark the ones which will 
help you the most for “side reading” next year : 


Primer of Facts About Music, M. G. Evans. 

The Evolution of the Art of Music, C. Hubert Parry. 
Education of the Music Teacher, Thomas Tapper. 
Art of Teaching, E. E. White. 

What to Play—What to Teach, Harriette Brower. 

Art of Teaching, E. E. White. 


Be Ready 


THERE is a war-time story of the pri- 
vate who went up to the front and was 
accosted by his sergeant in military pro- 
fanity. “What do you mean by coming 
to the front without your gun?” The 
private was nonplussed and replied, “I 
forgot it, sir.” The second time he re- 
turned the sergeant said, “Well, you’ve 
got your gun, where is your bayonet?” 
“I forgot it, sir,” was the answer; and the 
private went back once more. “Man 
alive!’ exclaimed the sergeant when he 
returned, “where is your ammunition? 


What under the sun were you before you 


enlisted?” “Please sir,” answered the 
private, “I was a plumber’s apprentice.” 
The trouble with many students and also 
with many teachers in starting the season 
is that they have to take precious time to 
“so back for supplies.” This really effi- 
cient teacher is the one who purchases his 
supplies well in advance and (when he 
has not immediate access to a large music 
store) has on hand in his studio. just the 
right music and books so that time may 
not be lost in securing them. 
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Making Plans for the Coming Musical Season 


Practical Means for Making your Next Year the Very Best of All 


How Edward MacDowell Taught the Piano, Mrs. Ed- 
ward MacDowell. 

Interpretation of Piano Music, Mary Venable. 

Descriptive Analyses of Piano Works, Edward Baxter 


Perry. 
Beethoven's Pianoforte Sonatas, Ernest von Elterlein. 
Stories of Standard Teaching Pieces, Edward Baxter 
Perry. 


Musical Interpretation, Tobias Matthay. 

Great Pianists on Piano Playing, James Francis Cooke. 
Piano Mastery, Harriette Brower. 

Basic Principles in Pianoforte Playing, Josef Lhévinne. 
Touch, Phrasing and Interpretation, J. Alfred Johnstone. 


Principles of Expression in  Pianoforte Playing, 
A. Christiani. 

Weight and Relaxation Method for the Pianoforte, Jacob 
Eisenberg. 

Piano Playing With Questions Answered, Josef 
Hofmann. 


Self-Help in Piano Study, Harriette Brower. 

Well-Known Piano Solos and How to Play Them, 
C. W. Wilkinson. 

Science in Pianoforte Playing, Mrs. Noah Brandt. 

The Mechanics of Piano Technics, E. W. Grabill, 

Master Lessons in Pianoforte Playing, E. M. Bowman. 


“Piano Music, Its Composers and Characteristics, C. G. 


Hamilton. 
The Embellishments of Music, L. A. Russells 
The Pedals of the Pianforte, Hans Schmitt. 
The Standard History of Music, J. F. Cooke. 
A History of Music, Stanford and Forsyth. 


Secrets of the Success of Great Musicians, Eugenio 
Pirani. 

Studies of Great Composers, C. H. H. Parry. 

Anecdotes of Great Musicians, W. F. Gates. 

Frang Lisst, James Huneker. 

Music Masters, Old and New, J. F. Cooke. 

From Grieg to Brahms, D. G. Mason. 

How to Understand Music, W. S. B. Mathews. 


French. Music of To-day, G. Jean-Aubry. 
Musical Progress, Henry T. Finck. 
Music, Health and Character, Dr. 
Music and Morals, H. W. Haweis. 
Music; An Art and a Language, W. R. Spalding. 
New Theory Book, P. W. Orem. 

From Song to Symphony, D. G. Mason. 

Musical Forms, E. Pauer. 

Musical Expression, M. Mathis Hussey. 

Ear Training, Arthur Heacox. 


Agnes Savill. 


Make a Special Study of Something 


Many a student has advanced his work by selecting | 
some special branch of work as a subject to which to 
direct his attention for one year. This does not mean 
that the regular work should be interrupted. One of 
my own pupils, some years ago, came to me at the be- 
ginning of the season and said, “I would like to make a 
special study of Grieg this year in addition to my regu- 
lar work.” 

Frankly, I had never known much more of Grieg than 
the conventional numbers that “everybody plays.” The 
enthusiasm of my pupil led me to go over the entire 
Grieg literature and I was amazed at the number of 
extremely beautiful things written by the delightful 
Norwegian master. I mapped out a little course for 
this progressive pupil; and at the end of the season 
the pupil had a very interesting little repertoire of Grieg 
material ready to play. Moreover, the pupil had read 
Finck’s splendid biography of Grieg, had made it a point 
to hear Grieg orchestral and choral numbers and songs, 
and had purchased certain talking machine records that 
helped in the study of his works, 

The idea was such a good one that I encouraged my 
other pupils to have special lines of work for each sea- 
son in addition to their prescribed courses. One took 
Haydn, one took Mozart, another took Chopin, and an- 
other took the Salon Music composers, Chaminade, God- 
ard and others. 


New Year’s Day in September 


The Music Student’s New Year’s Day is September 
First. This should be the occasion for a number of 
resolutions for the coming teaching years. Here are a 
few which should be of great value to both ‘student and 
teacher : 
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I resolve to begin the season promplly. 

I resolve to plan my work in music more definitely. 

I resolve to intensify my musical energies. 

I resolve to broaden my general musical culture. 

I resolve to make more musical friends. 

! resolve to avoid getting “musically discouraged.” 

! resolve to help as many people as possible with 
my music. 

I resolve to enjoy every moment of my musical 
struggle. 

I resolve to respect my teacher and carry out di- 
rections with great diligence. 

I resolve to make real sacrifices for my musical art. 

I resolve not to criticise harshly musicians who may 
differ from me. 

I resolve to investigate new paths in musical art. 

I resolve to read more good musical books. 

I resolve to keep a daily record of my musical prog- 
ress. 

I resolve to hear more great musical artists. 


Resolve to Keep Busy and Cheerful 

In charting the happy musical days to come, remem- 
ber that the costliest drag on the musician’s progress is 
profitless idleness and costly “glumness.” Just at the 
moment the writer can recount at least a score of 
mus‘cians who are occupying inferior positions largely 
because they either have not been willing to pay the 
price of additional hard work and diligence, or be- 
cause they have persistently refused to hod themselves 
in bright spirits. 

Most of the successful music workers the writer knows 
have “the time of their lives” in music. The whole 
musical field is a great and joyous playground. There 
is ONe man in a western state who on the contrary seems 
to snatch every chance to make himself. uncomfortable 
by perversely sitting in the black shade of pessimism. 
This man has a remarkable amount of talent—far more 
than scores of musicians who outstrip him in their suc- 
cess. If he could only adjust his mind to a persistently 
cheerful attitude he would find that his output of artistic 
work would increase notably, his income would grow 
to meet his need, but most of all his artistic usefulness 
to humanity would blossom as it properly should. 

If the student wants a real success maxim to put 
something into next season that may produce positive 
results, let him make a card and hang high in his prac- 


_tice room, “Keep Everlastingly Busy and Unceasingly 
Cheerful.” 


How We Hear Music 


No part of the human body is more delicately or 
beautifully affected than the ear. 

Sound enters first through the little hole or auditory 
canal, 

Sound passes through the auditory canal until it reaches 
a membrane or drumhead known as the tympanic mem- 
brane. 

Beyond the tympanic membrane is the cavity known 
as the middle ear with four openings. 

One of these openings is the Eustachian Tube, which 
passes down to the throat or pharynx. This tube some- 
times becomes inflamed and congested during a cold 
in the head, thus affecting hearing. Under normal con- 
ditions it opens every time we swallow. 

Inside of the middle ear are four little bones known 
as the Ossicula Auditus. 

Beyond the middle ear is the inner ear in which there 
is a cavity known as the labyrinth. 

The labyrinth is located in the hardest part of the 
scull (the petrous bone) and is filled with a watery 
fluid. 

In the labyrinth and adjacent parts there are thou- 
sands of microscopically small hairs, filaments or fibres. 

The sound that reaches the membrane is thus con- 
veyed by the bones known as the ossicula auditus, to 
the marvelous bundle of fibres and filaments which make 
the most wonderful of all musical instruments. These 
transmit the sound to the auditory nerves, thence to the 
brain. 

The whole process is so intricate and so delicate that 
this crude description only serves to indicate very roughly 
how we hear music. 


From Wales to Wales 

Tue almost incredible rapidity with which sound 
travels was revealed in the address given by Mr. Wil- 
liam Arms Fisher at the last convention of the M. T. 
N. A. He reported that messages sent by radion from 
Carnovan in Wales had been picked up in New South 
Wales, Australia, some 12,000 miles distant in less than 
one tenth of a second. This rate of travel is over seven 
million miles a minute. 
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The Discouraging Teacher 


By Florence Belle Soulé 


THERE are many demands made on the teacher and 
his lot is not an easy one; but his work is glorious and 
he should never lose sight of that fact for an instant. 
His work is making musicians, bringing more beauty, 
more culture and greater harmony into the lives of those 
about him. 

One of the greatest faults of the teacher is to dis- 
courage the pupil and destroy his self-confidence. Very 
often a pupil is shy or extremely sensitive. In either case, 
a remark like “You have no poise,’ “You look like an 
imbecile,” or “You stand like a country schoo!boy,” may 
have a harmful effect that will continue through life. 
Sometimes splendid teachers have this fault and they 
discourage pupils so much that they lose heart and often 
give up music entirely, 

From seventeen years of music teaching I have learned 
that nearly all people can learn to sing or play pleasingly, 
if the teacher is patient and loving enough to do the 
necessary work. The teacher must study the pupil, in 
order to get results. No two people are alike nor 
can be trained alike. The timid pupil needs constant help 
and will grow and develop amazingly under the proper 
treatment. “I know you can do it” and “I have con- 
fidence in your ability” are two phrases that help wonder- 
fully. 

The pupil needs to feel that the teacher is standing 
back of him, in sympathy and loving interest all the 
while; and it is only this kind of a teacher who gets 
lasting results. ; 


Getting New Pupils 


By B. C. Reber 


Many times the problem of a teacher in the Fall 
is not so much teaching the pupils as to get pupils to 
teach. There are many young women who endeavor to 
advance their musical education by teaching the ele- 
mentary subjects to pupils who are just starting. The 
problem, however, is how to get these pupils. It is true 
that one will get a fairly large assemblage in time, 
but many do not have the means to continue living in- 
dependently until this assemblage has been obtained. 

I know of a young lady who teaches piano lessons 
who began only a short time ago, and now has a very 
large class. When I asked her how she was able to 
build pp such a large class in so short a time, she 
laughed and said, “Oh, you’ve got to use a little sales- 
manship, if you want to sell something.” And then she 
told me how she did it. 

She learned that the Local Utility Company had a 
record of all people who moved, so she got a copy of 
this record from them each day for a very small sum 
each month. From this record she picked out the 
names of those people who had moved into her neigh- 
borhood and wrote each of them a personal letter 
stressing the importance of music in the home, and 
the value to one’s’ education in being able to play. She 
had special rates which she offered during summer 
months, and she cordially invited everyone to drop in 
and get acquainted and learn more about music. 

Naturally, she did not build up an enormous class 
at first, but her letters began to get results. A great 
many people caled on her, and from this number, a 
few took up lessons; but what was more, she kept get- 
ting her name before the public. People heard about 
her from others, and soon her services were in con- 
stant demand. In a very few months, she built up one 
of the largest list of clients in the city, and she never 
worried about having enough pupils. 

There is always a way of getting that which is de- 
sired, if the right methods are used. Whenever we 
have something to sell, there is always a customer, but 
the manner in which it is sold, measures, in a great 
way, the success we will have with future sales. 

I have heard of another teacher who gets a great 
many new pupils from suggestions given her by the 
pupils she already has. Whenever new pupils come to 
her, she gets acquainted with them and later asks if 
they haven’t friends who would like to take lessons. 
The first time, they don’t generally know of anyone, 
so she asks them twice again, and in this way learns of 
many who are interested in taking up music. She claims 
that it is only through such persistent asking that the 
pupils really decide that you want them to help you, 
and they are glad to do what they can. 

A little persistence, a little ingenuity, a little sales- 
manship, and there will be plenty of pupils for all. 


fib LLUL 
Brahms, Tausig and Some Variations 


By Frederick Lamond 


Tue Variations on a Theme of Paganini were con 
posed in the middle of the sixties and owe their origin 
to the friendship between Brahms and Carl Tausig, on 
of the greatest pianists who ever lived. Brahms, whe 
was fond of bantering his friends, visited Tausig one 
day in Vienna, and said to him, “You probably think | 
you know everything about piano playing. Now, I | 


sure you are mistaken, and I will show you somethit 
Thereupon he went to the | 


\ 
| 


which you did not know.” r 
piano and played a combination of figures which Tausig” 
actually did not know. Tausig was somewhat nettled — 
at this, and in order to have his revenge on Brahms, 
set himself to find cut some technical combination- which 
he thought was unknown to Brahms. The next, time » 
the friends met, Tausig said to Brahms: “You appear to | 
think I know nothing about piano playing. Now I 
will show you that you are mistaken. What do you | 
say to this?” and played on the piano some figure, which © 
as it turned out, was unknown to Brahms. This went | 
on for some time, and Brahms, who had a predilection | 
for the Variation form, set seriously to work, and as | 
a result we have two sets of “Variations on a Theme | 
of Paganini,” which if I am not mistaken were produced | 
by the composer himself in Vienna in March, 1865, and 
a fortnight later by Tausig in Berlin—From an address 
delivered at the last convention of the M. T. N. A- 


Master Making 


Once when Haydn was “down and out” in Vienna, a 
tradesman named Buchholtz noted his condition and 
insisted upon loaning the youth $150 without security 
or interest, in order that the young composer might 
hire a garret in which to work. 


“Too many notes,” said the Emperor Joseph II af 
Austria, when he heard Mozart’s “Escape From the | 
Seraglio.” “Just enough for the subject,’ replied the 
modest composer. 


When Beethoven was a youth of eighteen, the re- | 
sponsibility of locking after his household fell entirely 
upon him, the Elector ordering that the elder Bee- 
thoven’s salary should be paid in part to the youth for 
the maintainance of the home. 


Schubert was technically limited as a pianist. Oncé 
when he was playing his Fantasie, Op. 15, now regarded 
as a comparatively simple piece, he sprang from the 
piano in a rage exclaiming, “Even the Devil could not 
play such stuff.” , 


I Know Enough 


By Mary R. Holeman 


A Doctor or Divryiry, when preaching the farewell 
sermon at a ministerial conference, gave this advice. It 
consisted of don’ts: 

First: “Don’t preach long sermons.” (Applause). 

Second: “Don’t put your congregation to sleep with 
a nice, beautiful sermon.” (Laughter). ; 

Third: “Don’t use too much repetition.” 
illustrated by a story: 

“Bobby’s mother wished to send him on an errand. » 
She explained all about it while Bobby stood ‘at atten- 
tion. Then explained it again and again several times. 
At last he could stand it no longer, and exclaimed, “For 
goodness sake, hush. Don’t tell me another word. [| 
know enough.” 

Fine, I thought, for music teachers. 

First: We are inclined to keep pupils a little over-— 
time, to be sure they understand. 

Second: We are prone to make things so very easy 
that they are not trained to think. They go to sleep 
on us mentally. The philanthropist, Mr. J. B. Duke, 
who has given millions of dollars throughout the South — 
for education, a large portion having come to North 
Carolina, his native State, and to Durham, his home — 
town, on commencement day telegraphed to the grad- 
uating class of Trinity College, now Duke University, | 
this message: “Think for yourselves.” It should be — 
broadcasted throughout the world. +) 

Third: We repeat too often. The pupil does not give — 
the attention he should. He knows full well it will be 
told over and over again. Certainly the teacher should 
explain as often as thought to be needed. But the un- 
necessary telling, and retelling wears out the teacher, 
and encourages the pupil in the bad habit of inatten- 
tion. If he knows he will not be told but once, he 
quite sure to “sit up and tak: notice,” 


Thirdly was ~ 
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Conducted by PROF. CLARENCE G. HAMILTON, M.A. 


J This department is designed to help the teacher upon questions pertaining to ‘‘How to Teach,’’ ‘What to Teach,"’ etc., and not technical 


dcpertment. 


Studying and Teaching Bach 


Will you please give me some hints on how to 
play and teach Bach’s Inventions? I have a pupil 
who plays Cramer, Czerny, and similar studies very 

swell; but she is as serious as I about the work, 

! and I would like to do my best by her, giving her: 
the necessary materials and manner of practicing. 
I have taught many years in a_ small town and 
have a large class; but few pupils are willing to 
practice “dry” material. Personally, I enjoy “dig- 
ging’ at anything.—RBE. G. P. 


4 


There is no reason why the study of Bach should be 
dry or uninteresting, if it is properly. managed. Bach is 
musty and old-fashioned only to those who make him so; 
to others his piano works are full of joy and inspiration. 
I should advise you to concentrate on the two-part, 

‘rather than the three-part Inventions, since the former 
are simpler and clearer to assimilate. Then, instead of 
the Three-part Inventions, proceed directly to selections 
from the Well-Tempered Clavichord, many of which 
are no harder to handle. 
-. Of course, technical drill must precede finished per- 
formance. In studying a Two-part Invention, therefore, 
begin by thoroughly learning to play the part for each 
hand by itself, with all its phrasing and nuance. Then, 
in putting the hands together, study each measure or 
phrase as an individual unit, taking care that each hand 
gives its proper expression without being misled by the 
‘other. Take, for instance, Invention No. 8. In the sec- 
ond measure the right hand should play the run legato, 
while the leaping notes of the theme in the left should 
be detached. In measure No. 3, however, these relations 
are exactly reversed: 


With the technic thus perfected, let us dwell more in- 
tently on the structure. There are two or three well- 
-marked divisions in each of the Inventions. No. 8, for 
instance, has but two, the first extending into measure 
12, and the second occupying the remainder of the piece. 

Everything, too, centers around a motive or text which, 

announced in the first measure, thereafter bobs up in 
some form or other, throughout the whole composition. 
In No. 8 this motive ts as follows: 


thereafter appearing in a‘ternate hands and on different 
degrees of the scale. It is even turned upside down, as 
in measures 21-25: 


_. With this motive properly brought out and all sub- 
ordinate details duly adjusted to it, there should be 
plenty to keep the student interested and happy in her 
_ practice. Let me suggest, however, that along with Bach, 
you give the pupil some attractive tit-bits from the mod- 
ern school to study, such as Schiitt’s Valse Lente. We 
mustn't feed her on roast beef all the time, but must 
provide an occasional dainty dessert! ; 


High School Credit 


What qualifications are necessary for a teacher 
to grade pubes in piano study for high school 
credit ?—M. K. B. 
I should say a systematic arrangement of teaching 
terials and good judgment in estimating the value 
of a pupil’s work. — 
High schools in different localities have different plans 
yr credit work, hence you must be guided by the spe- 
rules of a . In general, however, these 
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rules require (1) a graded course of fundamental technic, 
involving finger exercises, scales, arpeggios; (2) certain 
specified or suggested studies and pieces; (3) ear-train- 
ing, and (4) sight-reading. 

Hence you must have a clear and well-planned course 
of work in mind, that conforms to these regulations, 
and that you are prepared to teach in logical succession. 
Th’s course should then be blocked off into definite les- 
sons, and the pupil marked according to his accomplish- 
ments at each lesson. A system of rmarking may be as 


follows: 
: Per Cent. 

PYaGhice?! 1/20 nee ere OM chro sens 20 
(Rechinies=;)-5). 2215 by ae ore Ae tii o., s 30 
Interpretation -- <saaeereen eee sero cian»: 30 
Sightered cits: 2a eee Meee eer. crete ee ais: 10 
Harathaining 1.5 eae een ioatehe: kee cree 10 

100 


Technic will include everything pertaining to muscular 
use, aS: touch, accuracy, proper fingering. Interpretation 
has to do with attention to expression marks, rhythms, 
melodic values, phrasing. : 

With these points in mind, you can grade the work 
at each lesson, and finally average these grades at the 
end of each month or term. A fairly creditable lesson 
should be marked 70 per cent. to 80 per cent. Higher 
marks should be reserved for exceptional attainments, and 
lower ones for degrees of unsatisfactory work. 


Music in The Etude 


A correspondent, Mrs. M. L., is teaching her two 
nephews, respectively, fourteen and sixteen years of age, 
with good success, but wishes help as. to what music 
to provide for them. She says: 


I have, in my twelve years or more of Erupp 
numbers, many pretty second-grade pieces, and so 
far have used these only. Do you think I had bet- 
ter get something else for the boys? Am also 
giving them some of Czerny’s first book. They 
have almost come up to a young friend of nine 
years who has studied with a good teacher for 
more than a year; so I am rather proud of what I 
have accomplished in such a short time. 


For technical studies you might try E. Biehl’s Op. 7, 
first two books. Vary these by Burgmuller’s Op. 100, 
or Loeschhorn’s Op. 65 (three books), all of which are 
musically attractive. 

The music published in Tue Erupre covers a wide 
range of difficulty and styles, so that it ought to furnish 
about all that is needed for a competent piano course. 
For supplementary material I suggest selections from 
Schumann’s Op. 68, which contains many rhythmic little 
pieces that should appeal to boys. Schubert’s short 
waltzes and some of Beethoven’s Bagatelles may be em- 
ployed in the near future, as may also the easier sonatas 
of Haydn and Mozart. 


Forced Octave Playing 


I have a pupil in the third grade who is just 
starting on octave work. He says it hurts his lit- 
tle finger. What would cause that trouble, and 
what can I do for it? The second joint of his 
thumb caves in, also, when he plays octaves. How 
ean I help this, as the thumb seems very weak? 
Should he use the muscles of the upper arm for 
playing octaves, to start with?—A. C. 


It looks as though your pupil’s hands were not yet ready 
to engage in octave work. Keep him for a while longer 
on closer intervals, adapting the music to his hands, when 
necessary, and do not force him to play intervals, to 
which his hands will grow, if you only give it time 
enough. 

Some pupils seem to have an insane desire to play oc- 
taves. I had a pupil some time ago who begged me in 
vain to give her octave work, for which her hands were 
quite unfitted. One day she came to me with a lame 
arm, and confessed that she had been, on her own initia- 
tive, practicing Kullak’s Octave School! The result was 
that she had to discontinue her piano lessons for some 
months while her hand slowly recovered from the severe 
strain. 

Over-strain in atty way should be avoided like the 
plague, especially by young players whose muscles are 


problems pertaining to Musical Theory, History, etc., all of which properly belong to the Musical Questions Answered 
Full name and address must accompany all inquiries 


still in the formative stage. I have known students whose 
playing has been permanently ruined by such practices; 
witness Schumann, who disabled his fourth finger for 


life by a foolish attempt to enlarge its functions. 


Studies and Normal Courses 


A graduate of a leading conservatory in the Northwest 
says: 
I would like to know if the studies on which I 
worked ten years ago are out-of-date to-day? Also, 


would you advise a correspondence course in nor- 
mal training? 


Studies that deal with fundamental materials, such as 
scales and arpeggios, and which have become classics 


through their universal use, are not limited by time or 
fashion. Such, for instance, are most of the études of 
the three great C’s: Czerny, Cramer and Clementi. 
Among the studies of such standard writers, however, are 
many which deal with peculiar finger motions, or prob- 
lems that are no longer significant; hence these shonu'd 
be eliminated from the list. It is now possible to obtain 
carefully selected editions of the classic studies, from 
which the chaff has been winnowed by distinguished 
pedagogs. 

As to your second question, I may say that every up- 
to-date teacher should be alive to modern ideas about 
instruction; and it is therefore wise to get into touch 
with these ideas by every possible means: by reading the 
musical books, magazines and journals, by work in clitbs, 
and especially by obtaining instruction from leading edu- 
cators. A correspondence course in normal training may 
be of considerable advantage if it is properly conducted; 
better still is a course in one of the summer schools, 
where the personal touch is added. 

Broaden your vision, too, by reading books on general 
educational methods. Of such books, three may be e:pe- 
cially recommended : 

Talks to Teachers, by William James; 

How to Teach, by Strayer and Norsworthy; 

Methods of Teaching in High Schools, by S. C. Parker. 


A Suggestion for Transposition 


In the TwacHER’S ROUND TaABiE of the April 
number, “I noticed the second question asked by 
Mrs. L. G. C.—‘Are there any simple transposi- 
tion studies published?’ My teacher gaye me Part 
One of the studies by C. L. Hanon, and had me 
transpose them into every key by half-steps. She 
suggested that I write this to you, as it is a very 
nice way to do simple transposing.—M. B. H. 

The easiest keys for transposition are those which are 
a half-step above and below the original; for in the first 
case one merely reads each note sharped, and in the sec- 
ond, each note flatted. From these beginnings there is no 
great difficulty in proceeding a half-step further in either 
direction, and so on. 

It is quite possible, of course, to apply the above practi- 
cal scheme to any series of easy studies, or to little pieces. 
Only be sure to start with short numbers, since transpo- 
sition demands considerable concentration, and the brain 
become fagged if it is continued too long. 


The Octave Tremolo 


What is the best way to obtain a good octave 
tremolo, and what should be the position of the 
wrist in doing so? Vie5o 

Hold your forearm out horizontally before you, with 
the hand dangling loosely from the wrist. Stretch out 
the hand to octave position and lower the arm till the 
thumb and fifth finger rest lightly on the proper keys. 
The wrist should be an inch or so above the knuckles, 
and the elbow low. 

Now rock the hand gently from side to side, keeping 
the wrist perfectly free, and depressing the alternate 
keys so lightly that no sound is heard. The fingers should 
rise little, if any, from the keys. 

When you are able to perform this exercise as quickly 
and easily as you wish you may press just a little harder 
on the keys, so that they sound softly. In the end, this 
pressure may be increased till the desired amount of 
tone is attained. Generally a soft, rapid tremolo i: more 
effective than a noisy one. 
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RUBINSTEIN AS TEACHER 


A CONTEMPORARY view of Rubinstein’s 
principles and methods as a piano teacher is 
afforded by a few pages in “Anton Rubin- 
stein,’ by Alexander McArthur, from 
which the following has been extracted: 

“His lessons are rather studies in poetry, 
in insight, in the conception of the ideal 
of the great masters, never a lesson in the 
ordinary sense. Technic and all that sort 
of thing a pupil must have before coming 
to him; but insofar as the beautiful can be 
made known, the soul of a piece fathomed, 
he does it for his pupils and with them. 
There is no learning a piece of music with 
him, all that must be done before; and in 
this sense he is certainly no_ teacher, 
rather a prephet, for he buses h'mself 
only with the conception, explanation, and 
with truth. . 

“The first and last composer Rubin- 

stein presents to his pupils is Johann Sebas- 
tian Bach, and for Bach he has an ad- 
miration little short of worship. 
He pays immenc¢e attention to the rhythm 
and touch; is less particular—perhaps less 
fanciful—than Bilow about the phrasing, 
and spares himself no trouble to instill in- 
to the pupil a conservative, although broad, 
idea and view of art. : 

“In the best sense of the word, Rubin- 
stein is a great master, and his teaching is 
more purely musikalisch, as the Germans 
say, than that of any master of to-day; in 
fact, it is a deep and abiding regret that 
Peterhof is not another Weimar for piano- 
forte students, were it only for part of the 
year, as with Liszt.” 


“Tp is a great thing to teach children to 
sing the songs of their own country with 
an understanding heart. It will enrich their 
lives through and through.” 

—Lioyp GEorGE. 


VERDI HAD A COMEBACK! 


A curtous episode in the early life of 
Verdi is recorded by F. J. Crowest in 
“Verdi: Man and Musician,” which 
we give in somewhat abbreviated form. 
Verdi’s education as a child, of course, 
was partly ecclesiastical : 

“The priests had got hold of him, and 
one ecclesiastic, Seletti by name, had com- 
menced to teach him the Latin tongue, with 
the view some day of making a priest of 
him! ‘What do you want to study music 
for?’ said the priest, at the same time 
backing up the enquiry with the not very 
comforting nor accurately prophetic warn- 
ing that he would ‘never become organist 
of Busseto’—a position which he did sub- 
sequently fill, ‘You have a gift for Latin, 
and must be a priest,’ was the confessor’s 
parting shot.” 

In due course, Verdi became organist 
of Roncole, a little place near Busseto, and 
the above incident had a sequel. “It came 
to pass that Father Seletti was officiating 
at mass on an occasion when Verdi hap- 
pened to be deputizing at the Busseto organ. 
Struck with the unusually beautiful organ 
music, the priest at the close of the serv- 
ice expressed a desire to see the organist. 
Behold his amazement on discovering the 
scholar whom he had been seeking to es- 
trange from harmony to theology! 

“What music were you playing?’ in- 
quired Seletti, ‘It was beautiful. Verdi, 
feeling shy, informed the priest that he had 
brought no music with him, and had been 
improvising. ‘So I played as I felt, he 
added. ‘Ah!’ exclaimed Seletti, ‘I ad- 
vised you wrongly. You must be no priest, 
but a musician !’”’ 

Verdi had a way of scoring off those 
who misunderstood his genius. The Diree- 
tor of Milan Conservatory refused him as 
a pupil because he had no ability. Verdi’s 
answer was one of the longest and most 
successful careers on record, remarkable 
for its sustained artistic progress to the 
very end. 


The Musical Scrap Book 


Anything and Everything, 


as Long as it is Instructive 


and Interesting 
Conducted by A. S. GARBETT 


LISZT AND THE BEGGARS 


Aw intimate glimpse of Liszt’s generous 
nature is afforded in the following incident 
from “My Musical Memories,’ by Rev. 
H. R, Haweis, who says; “The darling of 
the aristocracy, accustomed from _ his 
earliest youth to mix freely with the 
haute noblesse of Germany and France, 
Liszt was a republican at heart. He felt 
acutely for the miseries of the people, and 
he was always a great player for the 
masses. ‘When I play,’ he once said, ‘I 
always play for the people in the top 
gallery, so that those who can give but 
five groschen for their seats may also get 
something for their money.’ 

“He was ever foremost in alleviating 
the sufferings of the poor, the sick, and the 
helpless. He seems, indeed, to have been 
unable to pass a beggar, and the beggars 
soon found it out; they would even intrude 
upon his privacy and waylay him in his 
garden. 


“Once, when at the height of his popu- 
larity in Paris, a friend found him holding 
a crossing-sweeper’s broom at the corner 
of the street. ‘The fact is,’ said Liszt, 
simply, ‘I had no small change for the boy, 
so I told him to change me five francs, and 
he asked me to hold his broom for him 
till he returned.’ I forgot to ask Liszt 
whether the lad ever came back. 

“T was walking with him one day in the 
private gardens of the Villa d’Este at 
Tivoli, when some little ruffans, who had 
clambered over the wall, rushed up to him 
with a few trumpery weeds, which they 
termed ‘bouquets.’ The benevolent Maes- 
tro took the gift good-humoredly, and 
fumbling in his pocket, produced several 
small coins, which he gave to the urchins, 
turning to me apologetically : ‘They expect 
it, you know. In fact, he added with a 
little shrug, ‘whenever I appear they do 
expect it.” 


THE INSIGNIFICANT “1812” 


Propas_y Tschaikowsky’s most popular 
composition if not his greatest work, is the 
“1812. Overture,” which has delighted 
thousands of people yearly since it was 
first composed, Yet Tschaikowsky himself 
thought it had “no great artistic value.’ 
Writing about it to his friend, Mme. von 
Meck, in 1880, he said: 

“You can imagine, dear friend, that 
recently my muse has been very benevolent, 
when I tell you that I have written two 
long works very rapidly. A Festival Over- 
ture for the Exhibition (the “1812”) and 
a Serenade in four movements for string 
orchestra. The overture will be very 
noisy. I wrote it without much warmth 
of enthusiasm; therefore it has no great 
artistic value. The Serenade, on the con- 
trary, I wrote from an inward impulse; I 
felt it, and venture to hope that this work 
is not without artistic qualities.” 


ROBERT SCHUM 


As everybody knows, Schumann’s last 
years were clouded with sickness that 
affected his mind. A graphic account of 
his last illness, as described by Clara, his 
wife, is given in Berthold Litzmann’s 
“Life of Clara Schumann :” 

“On the night of Friday, the 10th (Feb- 
ruary, 1854), and Saturday, the 11th, 
Robert suffered from so violent an affec- 
tion of the hearing that he did not close 
his eyes all night,” says Clara in her diary. 
“He kept on hearing the same note over 
and over again, and at times he heard 
chords. By day it became merged in other 
sounds. On the night of Sunday, the 12th, 
it was bad again, and on the following day 
also, for it. ceased only for two hours in 
the morning, and at 10 o’clock it began 
again. My poor Robert suffers terribly. 

“Every noise, he says, sounds to him like 
music; a music more wonderful and played 
by more exquisite instruments than ever 
sounded on earth. But naturally he is much 
upset by it. The doctor says he can do 
absolutely nothing. 

“The following nights were very bad; 


Possibly on purely artistic grounds the 
Serenade is the better work; and 
certainly the Overture was “noisy” as the 
composer originally scored it. He intended 
it to be played outdoors in the public 
square, with a military band, bells and 
artillery to add to the festival qualities ; 
but there is no evidence that it was ever 
played in this way. The orchestra score 
as usually played is not too noisy according 
to modern standards. 

Tschaikowsky had a way of treating his 
own work lightly. Some of his most 
popular works, and truly artistic in 
quality, are his shorter piano pieces. Yet 
when a publisher commissioned him to 
write them, Tschaikowsky had to instruct 
his servant to remind him each morning 
after breakfast that he had a piano piece 
to compose before going on to more 
serious work, 


ANN'S TELUSIONS 


we hardly slept at/all. . .) .° He 
tried to work by day, but he could do 
so only at the cost of the most terrible 
effort. He said frequently that if this did 
not cease his mind must give way. ; 
The affection of his hearing has so in- 
creased that he hears whole pieces from 
beginning to end as if played by a full 
orchestra, and the last chord goes on 
sounding until Robert thinks of another 
piece. Ah! and one can do nothing to 
ease him, 

“On the night of Friday, the 17th, . . 
Robert suddenly got up and wrote down 
a theme which, he said, an angel had. sung 
to him, When he had finished he lay down 
again, and all night long he was picturing 
things to himself, gazing toward heaven 
with wide-open eyes; he was firmly con- 
vinced that angels hovered round him re- 
yealing glories to him in wonderful music. 

a Morning came, and with it a ter- 
rible change. The angel voices turned to 
those of demons and in hideous music they 
told him he was a sinner and they would 
cast him into hell. . . ,” 


‘somewhat extravagant attention given to 


THE ETUD. 
RADIO AND THE COMPOSER 


GIviInG a talk over the radio recently o: 
Schubert, the writer received a rather 
gratifying number of appreciative letters 
and comments from many non-musical 
people who confessed that they have be- 
come interested in this composer since his 
music has been popularized by “Blossom 
Time.” “Blossom Time” includes a waltz 
manufactured out of the second theme in 
the “Unfinished Symphony,” a_ sacrilege ¥ 
that rather distresses the musician, but it 
is good to learn that more people are com- J 
ing to love Schubert. a 

Radio has the peculiar attribute of call-_ 
ing the listener’s attention to the composer — 
to a gratifying degree. When one sits in — 
the audience listening, say, to Mme. Galli- 
Curci, her wonderful spontaneity has the 
effect of giving one the illusion that she is — 
actually creating the music, and not in 
terpreting the music of a composer. 

This peculiar illusion no doubt is respon: 
sible for the neglect of many of our best 
composers during their lifetime, and the 


the interpretative artists by the less 
thoughtful members of the audience. 

Radio is tending to change that. No 
singer or performer is visible, and the 
music comes out of the thin air. The 
grateful listener, feeling disposed to thank 
somebody for a delightful experience, is 
more inclined than formerly to give a 
thought to the composer. ; 

When the phonograph first came into 
being, it was sometimes said in criticism 
of this instrument that while it unques- 
tionably gave us a repertoire of the great 
classics of incomparable value, it did not 
actually lead to the creation of music. It 
fostered no new composer, 

This is not wholly just, for the phono- 
graph helped greatly to popularize new 
music; but radio seems destined to go even — 
farther in the encouragement of composers. 


“Beauty of interpretation depends, first 
of all, upon variety of color. Technic is, 
after all, only secondary.”—ELMAN, 


THE EDUCATION OF AVMGUsiG 
CRITE 


“INCREDIBLE as it may seem to the musi- 
cians of my acquaintance, there was a time 
when I knew even less about music than 
I do at present,” confesses Harry B, Smith 
in The American Mercury. Mr. Smith, of 
course, in addition to being a music critic _ 
was the librettist of “Robin Hood,” and 
scores of other successful operettas, “But — 
I so artfully concealed my ignorance that 
a newspaper in a western city paid me a 
weekly wage for expressing my inept opin- | 
ions. My equipment for this position con- 
sisted of an inherited interest in music and 
a trifling talent which I had developed after 
school hours, according to a system of my 
own. By eavesdropping upon the piano les- — 
sons of my sisters, I learned to give an 
imitation of a pianist playing such ‘pieces’ 
as Mendelssohn’s Rondo Capricciosa and 
Schubert's Jinpromptu in B Flat. A year 
or two later I increased my repertoire by 
borrowing from a girl friend other piano 
compositions; among them, I remember, 
were Schumann’s first Novelette, and 
Chopin’s Polonaise, Opus 26, No. 1. Ac- 
tuated by a laudable economy, and with 
the patience of a Medieval monk, illumin- 
ating a missal, I copied these in colored 
inks on some highly ornate blue-lined — 
music paper which I had discovered in a 
garret of my grandfather’s house. 

“Some years after the office boy period, 
when I was learning to be a reporter, a 
managing editor happened to hear me giv- 
ing a catch-as-catch-can rendition of that — 
Chopin polonaise. Not realizing that, in all 
probability, Chopin at that very moment — 
was turning over in his grave, this editor 

added the department of musical 
criticism to my reportorial duties.” 42 
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| the tendency to associate music with a subject, 


kind often points to same trait or emotional 
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By VICTOR BIART 


A Lesson Analysis on Schumann’s “Aufschwung”’ 


We herewith present the first of a series of articles by Mr. Victor Biart. Mr. Biart is a brilliant 


pianist and a very interesting lecturer. 


harmonic Orchestra. 


Amone the very foremost composers of the 
great Romantic School inaugurated, in instru- 
mental music, by Beethoven, is Robert Schu- 
mann, who lived from 1810 till 1856. The era 
Gf this school begins with the nineteenth cen- 
fury, and its first field was Germany. The 
distinctive feature of romanticism in music is 


real or imaginary, by the expression of a par- 
ticular characteristic. A composition of this 


experience of the composer himself; this is 
subjectivity. 

Schumann was one of the most subjective 
of composers. Even as a child he showed a 
most vivid imagination and declared his brain 
to be a veritable fcuntain of ideas. At this 
early period he also wrote little composit-ons in 
which he portrayed the characteristics of some 
of his comrades. It was but a step farther to 
the characterization of such personalities as 
Chopin and other subjects in his Carnival. 
Schtimann did not, however, unde-take to de- 
scribe in music definite scenes and situations, 
a process that distinguishes the work of the 
composer of program music. His mus‘c was 
purely the dictate of his fancy, and, in order to 
initiate the hearer into its spirit, he added a 
title to the piece after its composition. These 
titles merely symbolize, and illuminate the 
poetic character of the piece. It is true that 
most of his piano compositions reflect a mood 
of his own. An omnivorous reader, a quality 
especially nurtured by the calling of his father, 
who was a book-dealer, publisher and writer, 
the young composer soon found the fantastic 
bent of his mind stimulated by his readings of 
the dreamy, basking romantic author, Jean 
Paul. But the music of this introspective 
dreamer also soars in flaming passion. 

A factor that naturally proved a most potent influ- 
ence in his creative work was his love for the gifted 
and eminent young pianiste, Clara Wieck, who, after 
years of discouragement and struggle on his part, be- 
came his wife. She was the goal of his ambition, and 
the long opposition of her father to the union was a 
severe test of the mettle of the striving young musician. 
She was, according to the composer himself, the in- 
spiration of many of his works for the piano—not to 
mention his superb songs. 

More than one commentator has emphasized the fact 
that Schumann’s musical ideas are too concentrative to 
be adapted to elaborate thematic treatment. For this 
reason he excelled, in many respects, in the cultivation 
of the short piece. Among the most beautiful, original 
and expressive of these are the /antasiestiicke—fantasy- 
pieces, Op, 12, which he composed in 1837, three years 
before it was given to him to lead his young bride to 
the altar. Short pieces of this type are written in either 
the Song-form or one of the c'osely related Rondo-forms. 
Of the eight pieces constituting this series, the subject 
of this lesson article is the second number, entitled 
Atufschwung, which is generally translated as Soaring, 
sometimes also as Elevation; both signify a flight or 
rapture of the soul. 


Schumann’s Musical Ideas 


_ The form of this piece is that of a rondo with three 
themes. The difference in texture and rhythmic physi- 
ognomy is, at the same time, more characteristic of 
the Song-form. This combination of these different ele- 
ments is another feature of romanticism. The Principal 
Theme of this piece is a normal eight-measure period, 
consisting of Antecedent and Consequent, each of these 
two phrases composed of four measures; the former 
ending with a semi-cadence, the latter with a full or 
perfect cadence in the key of the relative major, A flat. 

As in so many pieces, the fundamental spirit of the 
composition is expressed in a motive of particular sali- 
A motive, we must remember, is generally a 
_ phrase-member composed of two measures, and, there- 
re, just half of the normal’ four-measure phrase. No 
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toured Germany and Belgium, as well as America, as a pianist. 


VICTOR BIART 


element distinguishes the motive more than its rhythmical 
features. The initial motive of this theme is divisible 
into two. submotives of almost identical rhythm; the 


(pat \ al 

first, IJ ; the second, J | 
6 el¢.e 

formation is marked by the accent. 
has two accents—a primary accent on the first beat of 
the first full and a secondary one on the 
fourth beat; the second submotive has but one accent— 
on the first beat of measure 2, which is the heavy meas- 
ure. Each submotive shows also a strong metrical ac- 
cent, that is, a long note beginning on an accented beat ; 
in each of these cases, the first beat of the measure. 


| N. The rhythmical 
od, 


The first submotive 


mecasure, 


Natural and Metrical Accents 

The great vehemence arising from the combination 
of the natural amd metrical accents imparts so strong 
impulse to the individual notes of the motive that they 
are all disconnected from each other, with the exception 
of the short note following the longest one in each sub- 
motive. These factors, combined with the rapid tempo, 
determine the impetuous character of this precipitative 
motive. With a repetition of the motive, over a pedal 
octave in bass, the Antecedent is fully formed. This 
entire phrase is built on the harmony of the dominant. 
The period is then completed by the Consequent, which 
begins with the same rhythm as the second submotive 
of the Antecedent. The melody leaps to the highest note 
(c3) of the theme—its climactic point. The harmony 
is that of the tcnic, which serves as resolution of the 


dominant harmony of the Antecedent. This function 
strengthens the complemental relation of the Conce- 
cuent to the Antecedent. The first motive of the 


Consequent (measures 5 and 6) shows one of those in- 
stances of conflicting rhythm so characteristic of Schu- 
mann, This arises from the three impulses of that 
number of quarter-notes in the treble against the two 
accents in the accompaniment—on the first and fourth 
beats. In the last motive (measures 7 and 8) the con- 
elusion takes a sudden turn to the key of the relative 
major, 

In marked contrast to the Principal Theme is the 
First Subordinate Theme—in form, character, texture, 


For a time he was the official lecturer of the New York Phil- 
He was a pupil of Dionys Pruckner at the Stuttgart Conservatory. 
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melodic line and rhythmic formation. It con- 


sists of a three-part song-form in D flat major, 
each part composed of an eight-measure period. 
In contradistinction to the vigorous staccato 
notes of the Principal Theme, the melody of 
the new theme flows: in smoothly connected 
notes. It is stirred to great activity by the 
rushing 16th-notes in the accompaniment. The 
tenor part moves, as if in a satellite capacity, 
with the melody. The impassioned ardor of 
this theme, which develops soon after its quiet 
beginning, carries the melody like a rising wave 
to its crest—the B-flat in measure 18, to de- 
scend in subsidence in the Consequent. 

Part II opens in the sombre depths to which 
the ending of Part I has taken us. Below 
the soft rumbling of the 16th-note figuration 
in the treble the bass ventures a melodic mo- 
tive ascending an octave and exhibiting the 
prevailing rhythmical trait of the entire theme: 

i Above it a sympathetic melodic line is 
generated in the l6th-note groups, each note of 
this melodic line following that in the bass. 
With the second half of measure 32 Part III 
begins, in which the melody of Part | breaks 
out in dashing spirit, with accents in the tenor 
part in deliberate conflict with it. The Princi- 
pal Theme then makes its first re-appearance, 
with a repetition of the Antecedent in the key 
of the subdominant, leading to a close in the 
main key. 

In the repetition of the Antecedent in B-flat 
minor the contrapuntal interpolations of the 
first submotive in the tenor, as in heated dis- 
cussion, lead to the greatest climax thus far 
reached—the octave F in the first measure of 
the Consequent (measure 49). Instead of com- 
ing to a coneluding halt on the cadence-chord 
—the 52—the theme is 
carried in unbroken continuity into the Second 
Subordinate Theme. This theme in B flat major, true 
to the scheme of the three-theme rondo, is in the sharp- 
est contrast to both preceding themes. Like its predeces- 
sor, it is in three-part song-form, The Antecedent is 
an eight-measure phrase, which is not nearly so com- 
mon as that of half that length. \The Consequent is 
divided in the fourth measure by a semicadence and is 
extended by two measures, which appear to lift the veil 
of mystery that hangs over measure 67. The ardent and 
flowing melody is in simple rhythm. Part Il 
with measure 71, with its capricious little play of stac- 
cato notes, followed by the descend'ng figure, partially 
chromatic, to which the pedal, as indicated, imparts a 
fantastic, mystic touch. The sequences 
of this motive as it experiments in higher pitch and 
keys, as if seeking solution, are answered by the return 
of Part I[, in its bright light, to form Part ITI. 

The theme undergoes dissolution, through searching 
harmonies, over a rumbling bass, into the re-transition 
t> the Principal Theme. This re-transition is indicated 
by. tentative and intermittent above this 
wandering bass of at first merely a half of the sub- 
motive of the Principal Theme, then the full submotive, 
like a reawakening. From this process, attended by a 
dawning crescendo, the Principal Theme emerges into 
its third appearance, and in renewed consciousness of its 
vigor, After this the First Subordinate Theme returns 
in literal repetition, but now in the key of the relative 
major, following which the final appearance of the Prin- 
cipal Theme brings the piece to its close in the main key. 

Now that we have studied the expressional content 
and structure of the piecé in its every phase, we come 
to the greater task of redition—the illumination and 
expression of its character, the re-creation of the music. 
The impetuous character of the motive that launches 
the piece naturally requires a vigorous forte, but in 
which the maximum of power is not expended on the 
first two notes, but is reserved. for the rhythmic. salients 
formed by the accented beats 1 and 4. To this end we 
have provided a fingering that assigns the strongest 
fingers to the notes requiring the greatest amount of 
strength, Moreover, the thundering power of this mo- 
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tive can obviously be brought out only by wrist technic 
—aided, even, by the arm. The resoluteness that re- 
sides in this motive being due, largely, to the strong 
rhythm and the metrical accents formed by the longer 
notes which begin on these accented beats, its reproduc- 
tion is possible only thrcugh a strict tempo and main- 
tenance of the full length of these longer notes. ' 

The melody, lying, as it does, beneath the accompani- 
ment, must be brought out in strong relief. The cuntala- 
tive force of the motive reaches its climactic point on 
the I° on the first beat of measure 2, The task of rendi- 
tion is greatly simplified by the coincidence of the three 
el.ments; the natural accent (on beats 1 and 4),. the 
metrical accent already explained as beginning with the 
first beat of each measure, and the appearance of the 
hizhest melodic note of the first submotive, and’ the 
highest but one, of the second submotive, on the ac- 
cented beat. Three’ reasons, therefore, for the heavy 
accentuation of the first beat of each measure of the 
motive and the phrase. The necessary 
this emphasis will be greatly heightened by slightly with- 
holding each of the beats; 5, 6, 1 of each submotive. 
This will, it is true, occasion a slight extension of the 
measure, but it will duly enhance the force of its: ex- 
pression, The G’s and F’s in measures 1 and 2 can 
thereby be thundered out the more like hammer strokes. 
As repetition generally intensifies expression, the second 
appearance of the motive can logically be given with 
greater power even than the first, 


Page 548 


Use of Pedal 

It will be noted how sparingly the pedal must be used 
in this motive on account of the adjacent position of 
so many notes of the melody and the necessity of their 
separation. The sustaining pedal is best adapted to the 
holding of the octave C in bass in measure 3. Those 
not familiar with the use of this pedal'are advised ‘that 
it must be depressed only after the note to be sustained 
has been struck—also, however, before the latter is. re- 
leased. Particular care should be taken to raise the 
damper pedal slightly before the second chord of the 
semi-cadence in measures 2 and 4. 

The ascending line of C’s beginning in bass of meas- 
ure 4 and rising to the high C of measure 5 must not 
begin so loudly as to preclude a crescendo that should 
culminate in this climactic note of the period. In the 
conflicting accents in this measure a sufficient accent’ on 
the fourth beat in the bass will serve effectively as counter- 
accent to the rhythm of the melody.. A sharp staccato on 
the eighth-note G in the treble will conduce to the vehe- 
ment character of the theme. Measures 7 and 8 should 
be given in the spirit of conclusion of the period. The 
repetition of the period should, if anything, show height- 
ened eloquence. ; 

In the First Subordinate Theme, a universal fault 
among students—and one by no means limited to them— 
consists in the engulfing of the melody by the 16th-notes 
of the accompaniment, through lack of subordination 
of the latter to the former as well as too infrequent 
change of pedal. The accompaniment should be so 
sharply differentiated from the melody in tone color as 
to correspond to a different instrument. Next in im- 
portance to the melody is the tenor part. Like the mel- 
ody, it should be treated with a strict legato. A flow- 
ing, smooth legato of the melody will also illuminate 
the contrasting character of the two themes. This con- 
trast further shows a strong, determined ending of the 
Principal Theme and a soft beginning of the new one— 
a dynamic feature generally neglected. Great care should 
also be taken to observe strict simultaneity between the 
both hands. The crescendo following the beginning, 
piano, is rarely carried to a sufficient climax on the 
B flat of measure 18. The general subsidence of the 
Consequent, after the effusion on the first note of its 
first measure, is effected by a calming diminuendo. 


Part II 

The almost mysterious quietude with which Part Ii 
opens requires the utmost softness and, particularly in 
the bass, a legato of gliding smoothness. The melodic 
vein already described as being generated in the accom- 
paniment should be brought into evidence by a distinct, 
though not ostentatious, tracing of it by the thumb. A 
slight crescendo leads to the tender, effusive phrase-mem- 
ber formed by the following two measures, with their 
independent ideas of rhythm manifested by soprano 
and tenor—features which should be preserved in ‘the 
rendering. The little effusive crescendo in measures 
27 and 31 should be carefully observed. The ritardando 
in the latter measure should be extended to the middle 
of the next measure. The tempo is naturally resumed 
with the sudden appearance of Part III. As this part 
begins mf, the crescendo leading to its climactic B flat 
in measure 34, must lead to a higher point of dynamics 


vehemence of * 


} In Part-II the ascending staccato notes, 


than in Part I of this theme. A very slight separation 
should be made between the subsiding end of this theme 
and the impetuous outbreak of the returning Principal 
Theme. The octave C in the bass in measure 40, with 
which it is introduced, should be given with a crashing 
accent. --In . this, 


In the Consequent, with its great\climax, to which at- 
tention has already been called, a certain breath of 
tempo will effectively mediate between the fiery im- 
petuosity of the Principal Theme and the radiant Second 
Subordinate Theme into which it leads. 


Spirit of the Consequent od 

The Antecedent of this theme should be rendered in a 
simple, unaffected manner, in strict tempo, the melody 
very legato, the accompaniment subordinated, every rise 
of melody attended with a swelling crescendo. The in- 
trospective spirit of the Consequent will be best illumin- 
ated by a soft beginning, the reflective quietude main- 
tained by a smooth, soft gliding of all eighth-notes in 
the accompaniment. 
indicated 
scherzando, are difficult to execute with sufficient short- 
ness. This requires a most rapid rebound of the hand 
or finger, according to the stroke employed, whether 
wrist or finger. A combination of both may be found 
useful, The sharper these staccato notes, the more 
striking will be the intended contrast with the flowing 
legato notes descending chromatically in measures 73, 
77, 81 and 83. A due increase in crescendo with each 
appearance of the ascending staccato notes will provide 
the correspondingly lighter colors appropriate to their 
significance. 

Each of the three phrases beginning respectively with 
measures 93, 97 and 101 must begin softly, as if with 
renewed impulse, and end in a moderate, but expansive 
crescendo, The accompaniment should again be of 
strictest legato. Momentary applications of the pedal 
will produce a mysterious, rumbling effect. The utmost 
clarity and distinctness of even the softest notes of the 
submotive and its preceding fragments, which herald 
the approach of the Principal Theme, are essential to 
the proper presentation of these important organic ele- 
ments. The well-measured gradation of the crescendo 
attending these, culminating in the outbreak of the Prin- 
cipal Theme, ff, requires great dynamic control, to be 
gained only through careful listening and self-criticism. 

The returning themes are to be.treated as heretofore. 
The abrupt ending of the piece can be offset only by 
a slight broadening of the final measures. A great de- 
liberateness indicative of impending finality must char, 
acterize this concluding phrase. ~ 


“But God has a few of us whom he whispers in the 
ear: 

The rest may reason and welcome; 
know.” 


‘tis we musicians 
—BRowNING, 


“The growing practice of using classical melodies as 
themes for popular dance numbers, while indefensible 
frem ah esthetic standpoint, may be justified as part of 
a movement to supply ‘modified milk for an infant 


& >» 
feeding. —Mever Davts. 
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its first re-appearance, the Principal ° 
Theme cannot be rendered with too flaming passion— 
especially in the phrase on the dominant of B flat minor.., 


THE ETU. 
Four Charming Pupils’ Recitals 
By Eleanor Brigham 
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j A Basket of Flowers 
THIS program is essentially summer; and even though 
the titles of the compositicns take the audiesce through 
the spring to the autumn, there are along the way many 
flowers to put into the basket. The pupils should bring 
as many flowers to the studio or hall as they can get, 


preferably wild flowers, in plenty of time so they may 


be well arranged. The programs should have little 
painted baskets of flowers on the front page. These 
could be easily done by the pupils if the teacher had a 
little outline cut made which could be printed atthe 
same time as the programs and then could be distributed 
to the children or grown-up pupils who were artistically 
inclined. } 
original design on the part of the pupil or a copy from 
a cross-stitch pattern. 
share, and their names should be on the program. If 
this plan is not practicable, why not have baskets of 


flowers, real or artificial, swung by the children in rhythm ~ 


to one or more of the pieces, This would be very pretty 
and not detract at all from the soloist’s own glory. 
A Basret of Flowers..... 


A fascinating waltz in the key of D flat, requiring 
facile fingers and a fine rhythm for its performance. 


Db} OR ag cr ls sie acr ee) 8, Oe PT ee 


A graceful composition which is melodious and 
yet not too difficult for the pupil with moderate 
technic to attempt and do splendidly. 
Waltz of the Flower Fairies....... .....- Marre CRosBy 


An easy pieée which is dear to the heart of all 
the children who study it. It makes quite a good 
showing with no great difficulty. 

Swaying Trees ...... aera Cea 


Simple seale passages give a description char- 
acter to this composition that is excellent. 


Tune ROSS) sem cations seers .....-+GEORGE L, SPAULDING 


A song without words with a pleasing melody, 
crossing of hands, broken chords and a fine, b:oad 
ending. 


Hyacinthe ... 


A waltz, with a melody in the left hand for the 
first and last parts and a sustained right-hand 
melody in the middle. Tuneful and pleasant. 


Pissywri How contiyessis tiie Ras car ...M, A, Erp 


An easy one-page piece for small hands, the only 
difficulty for the little child being in the dotted 


| quarter followed by the eighth note. 


Daffodils . FRANCES TERRY 


A fine study in even and light sixteenth notes, 
which does not require any great technic to attain 
the correct tempo. 


Two Flowers see oe bce oo ARLOICOR RENE 


A popular composition which, when well played, 
gives a brilliant effect. 


ete te eee ween 


Swng, Robin)” Sug) setae eorrnee Grorce L, SPAULDING 


A happy song which has ever pleased the young 
pupil. It is published in large notes which is very 
helpful to some pupils, 


Red Roses .. .....C. W. Kern 
A melodie waltz for small hands and an early 
grade pupil. ‘ 
Hearts’ Ease ...... Poa dec eles d wicca se VE enna 


A pleasing idyl, full of character and colorful 
combinations which is a pleasure to play as well 
as to hear. 


When the Leaves Fall......... 


Pe ay 


oeleiels s oa MIL SOGITING 


A cantabile piece written simply, but with 
dignity. 
Cherry, Blossoms ngs nid ts 0 weeceececesst, ENGELMANN 


A Japanese dance in moderate tempo, which con- 
tains quite a variety of practice: good chords, 
triplets, clef changes, staccato, legato and notes 
that must be sustained. 

Sweet Lavender ....cc. 0. ccclesesseseeds LU, GAUBRAITE 


A graceful dance with several simple but effec- 
tive cadenzas, a staccato melody and a few arpeggi 
which are not difficult. 
weeeeee+PIERRE RENARD 


An intermezzo in waltz form which needs clear 
rhythm and a swinging performance. This piece 
should make a very brilliant end for this program. 

Should it be advisable to make substitution for any of 
the numbers given, or if additions to the program are de- 
sired, any of the following list will be suitable: 

Brier Roge «03:8 Sood Eels Re Dale 


Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary,.........++.+-J. H. Rogers — 


Heart’s Base Wallts® ..0cts sas enslas sia vite « alns Dy ORG 
Forget-Me-N 0b. souiv cid vis cessaee ces sees He -WiIDENEE 
Rose Petals? % 2 oehes codes tata ane le ee 
Alpine Violet, Duets... 00s de ssien os cuee ol aclne mlageele 


If a cut is not feasible, Iet the basket be an 


This would give all pupils a real 


.... TERESA CARRENO | 


. FF. A. WILLIAMS 


..GrcorceE L. SPAULDING 
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BALLET-MINATURE | 
JAMES FRANCIS COOKE 


A neat little Salon piece, of 3-4 grade, thoroughly pianistic throughout. 
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| broad and song-like melody 
_ with much warmth of expression 
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FOLK DANCE 


An original four-hand piece of much merit; reminding one of the style of Schubert. 
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In “running waltz” style. Grade 24. 
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THE CURTIS 
SINSTITUTE OF MUSIC™ 


Endowed by Mary Louise Curtis Bok 


The Endowment Makes Possible Rare Opportunities for Students of Talent 
SECOND YEAR BEGINS THURSDAY, OCTOBER 1, 1925 


i The aim of The Curtis Institute of Music is not only 
to develop unusual talent for professional careers, 
but thoroughly to prepare students for teaching. 


To this end, not only are full courses, practical 
and theoretic, given in all branches of music under 
most distinguished teachers, but there is an Aca- 
demic Department conducted by membets of the 


faculties of The University of Pennsylvania, Bryn 
Mawr, Princeton, etc. Its courses enable the 
student to secure a background of broad culture 
invaluable in professional practice. 


Heads of departments include Marcella Sem- 
brich, Vozce; Josef Hofmann, Piano; Carl Flesch, 
Violin; Leopold Stokowski, Orchestra. 


J Hie ao ee Ls TY. 


VOICE 
Marcella Sembrich 


Madame Charles Cahier Emilio de Gogorza 
(Special Master Classes) 


Madeleine Walther Horatio Connell 


PLANO 
Josef Hofmann 
David Saperton, Assistant 
Wilhelm Bachaus 
Wanda Landowska 


George Boyle 
Isabelle Vengerova 


OPERATIC COACHING 
Richard Hageman 


VIOLIN 


Carl Flesch 
Richard Hartzer 


Frank Gittelson 


Emanuel Zetlin 
Sascha Jacobinoff 


VIOLONCELLO 


Felix Salmond 


VIOLA 
Louis Bailly 


HARP 
Carlos Salzedo 


Teachers of other instruments—Double.Bass, Wood-Wind, Brass, Percussion, etc.— 
will be the solo players of these various instruments in the Philadelphia Orchestra. 


ORCHESTRA 
Leopold Stokowski, Conductor 
Thaddeus Rich, Associate Conductor 


ENSEMBLE 


Louis Bailly Felix Salmond Louis Svecenski 


N. Lindsay Norden 


THEORY, KEYBOARD HARMONY, Etc. 

George A. Wedge 
Helen Whiley Ethel 8S. Drummond 

COUNTERPOINT and COMPOSITION 


Rosario Scalero 


ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT 


Lawrence Adler, A.M., A.B. 
Domenico Vittorini, A.M., Litt.D. Elton Mayo, A.M., M.D. 
(University of Pennsylvania) (University of Pennsylvania) 


William Page Harbeson, B.S.,LLD., Ph. D. Hermann J. Weigand 


(University of Pennsylvania) (University of Pennsylvania) 


Gordon C. King 

Rosario Scalero 

Jean Frois Wittman, M.A, 
(Princeton University) 


Jean B. Beck, B.L., Ph.D. 
(University of Pennsylvania) 


Samuel Arthur King, A.M. 
(Bryn Mawr College) 
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NUMEROUS SCHOLARSHIPS, FULL AND PARTIAL 


Entrance Examinations, Week of September 21-26 


For catalogue and detailed information address: 
William E. Walter, Executive Director 


THE CURTIS INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 
627 Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Steinway Pianos Used 
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THE SUPERLATIVE THRILL OF RADIO'S 
The supreme in a phonograph 


muSIC you want when you want | 


— Both in a single instrument 


THE BRUNSWICK RADIOLA scientifically 
unites the reproductive mastery of the 
Brunswick Phonograph with the Radiola 
of the Radio Corporation of America, 
thus offering the supreme in a phono- 
graph with the greatest achievements in 
tadio—in one instrument. 


Elisabeth Rethberg, Soprano, 

Metropolitan Opera Company, 
of the 

New Hall of Fame : 


ERE is an instrument that will change your viewpoint 
_ of life. That will provide you with a diversity of enter- 
tainment unknown before. 
At a simple turn of a lever it is the greatest radio known 


Brunswick Radiola No. 160 to man... and the easiest to operate. 


At another turn, it is the supreme in a phonograph. 
There is nothing in thrills that it will not bring you. 
Nothing in the recorded music of all time that it will deny 


you or your children, 
ace 1 ek ks eae a 


Consider what that means to you. 


The events of the world are yours .. . clearly, amazingly 
brought into your home. 


The music of the world is yours — everything from the 
enticing melody of an Al Jolson song to the current oper- 
atic achievements of famous artists of the New Hall of Fame. 


There is no season of the year when it will not entertain you, 
for the numerous sending stations installed everywhere 
make radio almost as much a summer possibility as the 
phonograph. 


Remember —Brunswick now offers the 
choice of two supreme musical instru- 
ments: the Brunswick Phonograph alone 
without radio, and the Brunswick Radi- 
ola, which is a phonograph and a radio 
in one. Convenient terms of payment 
at all Brunswick dealers, 
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f exquisite beauty ! 


hus all things and everything musical, educational and 
ilturally broadening are combined in one. 
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he Brunswick Radiola is a new idea and a new achieve- 
lent in a musical instrument. 


is the joint attainment of the Radio Corporation of 
merica, to whom radio’s outstanding achievements are 
aced, and of Brunswick, the outstanding leader in phono- 
‘aphic reproduction, 


si sabe By 7 
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esigned and built as @ scientific unit, it is not comparable 
ith any so-called “combination” phonograph and radio. 


he world-noted Brunswick Method of «Reproduction, 
nbodying exclusive features in the reproduction of music, 
id which upset all previously conceived ideals of tonal 
sauty and musical quality, has been subsidized to do for 
dio that which it did for phonographic music. 


i ee ae re 
‘echanically, it is so far past the experimental stage that 


Ju can obtain one with positive assurance of lasting plea- 
ire through the years to come. 


s a piece of furniture, it admits no rival among’ modern- 
ry interpretations of the most beautiful in the furniture 
signs of the ages. 
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Prices as low as $170 


Brunswick Radiola No. 460 


ome styles embody the Radiola Super-Heterodyne, others 


ie Radiola Regenoflex, others the Radiola No, 3 and No. 3A. Booron site of tebinet | Fe = Uttona 
£ eS ; containing lovp for operation of “I fatal 
ll are obtainable on surprisingly liberal terms of payment. | RADIOLA SuPER-HtTeRODYNE \ ee 
. . : records 
or a demonstration, call on any Brunswick dealer. 
AA / transforms 2 4 25 ae F Pee ees 1s 
i a | ey r/ aera The Brunswick Radiola 
THE BRUNSWICK-BALKF-COLLENDER CO. A, nL S alt eee cae ee Super-Heterodyne 
Manufacturers— Established 1845 ia, & WY) 1 Ws) In a LI Goa P ; 
General Offices; CHICAGO © Branches in all principal cities Wy DNS covering attwood —some remarkable features 
New York Office: 799 Seventh Avenue hy \ oval tone amplifier j : ht 
efi Requires no outside antenna —no fi 
7, contaimng ground wires. You can move it Mi 
f RADIOLA ¢ } 
SURER- from room to room—plays wher- h 
Visial record [? 1 Herenopyne ever you place it. it 
Kakind ihteddoor | panel i 
_ a —— wees ae 2, Amazing selectivity permitting you ) 


i ¥ to pick out instantly what you want i 

. : e Ve ° to hear—and “cut out” what you 
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: reproduction—a phonograph and a 
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TEACHING POSITIONS 


In Our Twenty-Four Chicago Neighborhood Branches 


For Advanced Students and Teachers 


who wish to study and teach at the same time 


Write for Details and Application Blank 


FALL TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 8, 1925 


Advantages 


A distinguished faculty of more than one hundred instructors, headed by artists of renown, such as Georgia Kober, 
Walter Keller, Sidney Silber, Louis Luntz, Daniel Protheroe, Else Harthan Arendt, P. Marinus Paulsen, Joska de Babary, 
Tina Mae Haines, George Ralf Kurtz aud Theodora Troendle. Thorough Courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Public School 
Music, Organ, Theory, Composition, Dramatic Art, Dancing, Languages, Wind Instruments. All Certificates, Diplomas and 
Degrees awarded by authority of the State of Illinois. Public School Music Diploma entitles possessor to Illinois State 
Teacher’s Certificate without examination. Artistic environment and inspiring associations. Chapters of Chi Delta Sigma 
Sorority and Phi Mu Alpha Fraternity. Two Student Orchestras and three Choral Societies, offering free training and 
experience. Free weekly Concerts and Recitals by Faculty and Artist Students. Free public appearances with. 
Symphony Orchestra. Free lectures on weekly programs of Chicago Symphony Orchestra, the relation of literature and 
art to music, and kindred topics. 


SIDNEY SILBER, Dean 
Renowned Concert Pianist, Pedagog and Lecturer, = 
known to thousands of E-rupe readers 
GEORGIA KOBER, President through his many articles in the WALTER KELLER, Director 
Celebrated Concert Pianist and Teacher of many Etupe Music Magazine. 
successful professional musicians. 


Eminent Theorist, Organist and Composer, inter- 
nationally known for his Synchronous 
Prelude and Fugue, 


Special Course in Motion Picture Organ Playing. Studios equipped with Moeller Movie Organs and 
Motion Picture Projecting Machines, affording actual practice in “Playing Pictures.” 


Address request for Catalogue and Teaching Position Application Blank to 


SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL 


FINE ARTS BUILDING :: 410 S. MICHIGAN AVE., :: CHICAGO, ILL. 
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An idealized dance rhythm, Grade 4. 
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At a recent students’ recital I heard a 
bung girl undertake Paderewski’s Minwet. 
‘he start was well made; the first double- 
ar—where the half-cadence, followed by 
le little downward run, leads back into 
le repetition of the period—was accom- 
lished nicely; and the period was being 
tpeated. Again the double-bar approach- 
i, and this time the Second IEnd- 
ig was due—the Dominant Cadence. But 
te fingers missed the proper connection; 
hey played the same ending as before, and 
fere off once more, repeating again from 
he first. This happened three times; and, 
othing daunted, round and round the 
oung pianist went, like a squirrel in a 
age. At last the fingers found a new 
jadence—but not the one intended by the 
omposer. This time they struck the Full 
Jadence, which closes the First Part and 
atroduces the Trio, So into the Trio she 
vent, having omitted entirely the second 
lalf of the First Part. The Trio went 
ery nicely; and the player got back with- 
vut any trouble into the repetition of the 
3) ap Part. But at the same place as before 


1 


SS.  —S 


he again failed in her cadence. Repeating 
he performance of the squirrel, round and 
‘ound she went again, not three but six or 
ven times. And also, like him, she 
ypped, abruptly, only when completely 
| hausted, having failed to get anywhere. 

| What was the trouble? 

_ Evidently the composition had been 
earned by Finger Memory ; and at a critical 
pint the finger forgot. Ear Memory told 

e player to go on to the next part; but, 
“las! it did not tell her how. If she could 
uave invoked Eye Memory to tell her just 
vow that particular place looked on the 
vage, she would have been saved. 

Do you judge from the above that the 
writer considers Eye Memory the most im- 
portant and dependable? By no means. 

inger, Ear, Eye, Memory, all must be cul- 
tivated; for all of them are invaluable 
factors, each in its own place; but they are 
only factors. All are subservient to still 
another kind of Memory: Mind Memory. 
What is Mind Memory? Briefly, it is 
carrying the plan of the whole composition 
in the mind. This includes the Form, so 
that there is a consciousness at all times of 
“where one is at.” It includes an under- 
| ‘anding of all cadences used, and the 
| sons, harmonically, for using them; a 

realization of the keys,-and the key-rela- 
tionships between principai and subordinate 
parts. If the harmonic knowledge of the 
player is sufficiently advanced, it includes 
‘also a harmonic understanding of the 
vhole composition. 


Sometimes in the course of the year’s 

work it happens that pupils become tired, 
interest begins to lag, and as a result the 
student does not accomplish as much as 
he should. 
_ Pupils usually dislike to review exercises 
uit, of course, in order to learn to play 
ell, they must review. By experience I 
ave found the following system an excel- 
lent one, especially for young pupils. 

The first week I assign one or two new 
xercises, telling the pupil to study them 
ery carefully and to practice slowly. 
aturally, pupils are bound to let mis- 
kes creep in the first week on a new 


“1 would have an opera house, publicly 
ported, in every town; but I suppose 
is too much to pray for.” 

— —Marcurrme D’Atvarez. 


' Winning a Recital Victory 


By Anna Heuermann Hamilton 


The study of Musical Composition iné 
cludes all of the above. It should be a part 
of the Course of Study of every student 
of music—not with the object of increas- 
ing the output of the publishers, but for 
the purpose of understanding the work of 
other compose’s. If, fortified by such a 
knowledge, a composition is studied away 
from the instrument until the whole scheme 
is clear in the mind, the groundwork of 
memorizing that particular composition has 
been acquired, The composition should 
then be studied at the instrument in the 
usual way. Mind Memory, the intellectual, 
has laid the foundation; Finger, Ear, Eye 
Memory, the more or less mechanical, fill 
in the details, If some little passage eludes 
you and defies you to memorize it, analyze 
the chords carefully and then transpose 
the passage, Play it in every key, through 
the circle of Fifths or the Circle of 
Fourths. When you have completed the 
Circle and are back once more in the origi- 
nal key, you will find that the passage is 
firmly fixed in the mind, Playing by 
memory then becomes, virtually, “re-creat- 
ing” the composition. 

If the mind of the girl playing the 
Minuet had been functioning in this way, 
it would have thrown the switch at the 
proper time and the fingers would have 
carried her onto the right track, 

There is another varicty of forgetting 
that hag no connection with the above; it 1s 
forgetting through fear of the audience, the 
fingers and thinking capacity both becom- 
ing paralyzed. Tortunately there igs an 
infallible preventive for this trouble also. 
If you have been so afflicted in the past, the 
next time you go before an audience say 
to yourself: “This audience is composed of 
two classes—those who do not play this 
composition at all, or not so well as 1; and 
those who play it as well as, or better 
than J. The first class is easily satisfied ; 
the second class has come here hoping to 
enjoy a favorite number. J must not dis- 
appoint them.” When you reach the plat- 
form, be in no hurry to begin. Look the 
audience in the eye; you will be surprised 
at the encouragement expressed in the 
faces. Say a dew words about your com- 
poser or the composition, and sympathy is 
clinched. Why, they are really friendly 
human beings giving you their moral sup 
port! Do not hurry through your number. 
Remember its beauties, and determine that 
you will carry their message to the con- 
sciousness of your hearers. Lose yourself in 
the music—and, victory is yours. 


Pouring Interest into Lessons 


By Blanche D. Pickering 


exercise. So when all corrections have 
been made at the next lesson | gay to the 
pupil, “Now see how many review exer- 
cises you can have O. K.’d next week.” 
It would surprise one to see how eager the 
youngsters are to have all their review 
exercises O. K.’d the second week. After 
they have played an assignment through 
perfectly I place my O. K. on it, which 
means that it is finished, In this way it 
adds pleasure and enthusiasm to daily prac- 
tice and to the lesson hour, because it gives 
pupils something to look forward to and 
work for, 


“In days to come every cathedral will be 

a school of music to which all who will may 
turn for instruction, advice, and help.” 

—Precentor or Lincotn CaTnenrat, 
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A piano of distinction 


Lire is, or it ig not. ‘There is no medium. Just so in a few 
rare instruments there is that inspiration that spurs the artist 
to the greatest heights, while others fail to touch his spirit and 
leave him cold, High among these chosen few, many of our 
foremost musicians place the Weaver Piano. 

Play on this perfect instrument and learn its power to 
interpret your every thought. Let us direct you to the nearest 
Weaver dealer. Weaver Piano Co., Ine., York, Pa. Weayer, 
York and Livingston Pianos and Player Pianos, 


Make Next Season the 


Most Profitable of All! 


NEXT JUNE TWO THINGS will tell the story of the 


SsucCCSS of your coming season 


Your Pupils’ Recital. Your Bank Balance 


WHETHER OR NOT these are to be the finest you have ever had must depend very largely 


upon what you do before the season opens. 

WHAT YOU DO RIGHT NOW will affect all next year. 

RIGHT NOW THE EXPERIENQGED, INTELLIGENT TEACHERS are going over the 
work of all of their pupils of last year and making out a definite plan for each pupil for 
next year, 

WHEN THE PUPIL COMES INTO THE STUDIO IN SEPTEMBER these teachers 
will present the pupil with a list or outline of the work to be done next year. 

MORE THAN 'THIS—the careful teacher will have the music already ordered “on gale” or 
otherwise right in the studio, 

DELAYS ARE OUT OF THE QUESTION. The pupil is pleased. The teacher is saved 
annoyance and expense, More work is accomplished and success comes flying into the 
Bludio, 


WHEN NEXT JUNE COMES the pupils will show in their recital this outcome of prepara- 
tion, ‘They wilkshow the results of definite plans, not slipshod methods of ordering music 
at the last moment. a 

WHEN NEXT JUNE COMES your bank balance will show the economy of ordering your 
music in this manner. , 

“ON SALE” MEANS HAVING THE MUSIC SUPPLY you need right in your own studio. 
It means paying for it on liberal terms with the best possible discounts, 

LOOK THROUGH THIS ISSUE OF THE ETUDE and note the remarkable number of 
opportunities to secure new worke at especially advantageous rates, 

GO OVER YOUR CATALOGS to-day and make out yourorder. If you need new catalogs 
writefor them at once. If you were in a business instead of being in a profession expe- 
rience would tell you that ordering at the right time is of vast importance. 


THE THEO, PRESSER CO. is splendidly prepared to take care of all your needs down to 


the smallest detail and up tothe largest order, 


ANYTHING IN MUSIC PUBLICATIONS OR FOR ITELPFUL INFORMATION 
ON ANY TEACHING PROPLEM WRITE 


THEO. PRESSER CO. 


1712-1714 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A VOCAL method is generally under- 
stood to be a systematic mode of pro- 
cedure in training the voice, which includes 
various vocal exercises with and without 
words. These exercises are to be sung in 
a certain prescribed manner, according to 
the requirements of the teacher. 

Presumably, the object of a vocal method 
is to insure the reliability of the voice in 
sustaining the yarious styles of singing. 
Method,, as_ the name implies, should be a 
means of acquiring sémething and that 
something the art of correct voice produc- 
tion and the art of singing. Unfortunately 
there is a tendency to exaggerate the impor- 
tance of the word “method” and a conse- 
quent tendency to make the method the final 
objective; so that almost before the student 
is aware of it he is bending his energies 
towards Jearning., the method sates than 
learning to sing. : 

As a matter of fact, no specific vocal 
method is universally sufficient, is applicable 
to the requirement of all voices. Every 
voice requires somewhat different treat- 
ment, to develop it properly; and so the 
method or the means of acquiring vocal 
control should vary according to the re- 
quirements of each individual case. Every 
expert teacher of voice production, from his 
experience in training different voices, 
realizes the importance of this understand- 
ing. 


Elastic Methods 


Vocal methods then should be elastic, in 
order to meet such requirements. A cut and 
dried method for all voices is like a ready- 
made suit of clothes: it does not fit every- 
body, and it is not likely to fit anybody very 
well. 

There never can be standardization of 
vocal methods; but there can be standardi- 
zation of vocal principles, and principles 
should be standardized. To agree upon 
principles, however, involves the necessity 
of the establishment of truth pertaining 
to cause and effect in the phenomena of 
voice production. This will serve to elimi- 
nate unsound views and resultant faulty 
methods in the practical application of 
principles. 

The number of new pupils who present 
themselves at vocal studios each season, 
wishing to be informed as to what method 
is taught, testifies to the significant fact 
that there is a widespread, in fact, a Very 
general misapprehension concerning the 
proper consideration of vocal methods. 
ven at the present time, teachers them- 
selves are too apt to indulge the fond illu- 
sion that their own particular method is the 
most desirable one, and are inclined to get 
into the rut of using the same method for 
all voices and for all cases. Lack of under- 
standing and discrimination in diagnosing 
the various cases which come under their 
observation, followed by too much same- 
ness in instruction, are still the crying evils 
in the vocal pedagogy of to-day. 

In the mind of too many teachers there 
is no particularly recognized principle back 
of the method or methods which are used. 
Here is where Mother Nature, lke the 
Sphinx, stands back of all proceedings and, 
to those who study and become acquainted 
with her immutable laws, to earnest seek- 
ers of truth, she unfolds her doctrines, so 
to speak, and makes known her require- 
ments in no uncertain terms. Nature jeal- 
ously guards her rights to the confusion 
of all offenders. To attempt to cireum- 
vent the laws of nature by tricks and 
foibles is unwise, for it cannot be success- 
fully accomplished. 

Ignorance of the laws does not constitute 
a valid excuse for violating them, ‘There 
can be no palliation for offenses due to 
ignorance. Every mistake, as every. willful 
defiance of these inexorable laws, brings 
its justly proportionate punishment ac- 
cording to the extent of such violations. 

The penalties attached are evident in the 
performance of many delinquents. Self- 
satisfied egotists, cheerful idiots, and con- 
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scientious but misguided”enthusiasts, come 
under the same condemnation. They all 
have to suffer for their vocal sins. Sing- 
ing out of tune, shortness of breath, undue 
fatigue, hoarseness from overstrain, hard, 
unsympathetic, strident tones mostly in the 
upper voice, irregu.ar scale, mushy, mean- 
ingless tones, are among the penalties. De- 
voted teachers and earnest students, do you 
stand aghast at this arraignment? Well 
you may. But consider well the rewards 
of right thought and right conduct; seek to 
discover through your sense ot hearing and 
consciousness of comfortable well-being 
while singing, the straight and narrow path 
that leads you to your goal. Avoid the 
highways and byways of mechanical fixa- 
tion of any kind, willful local breath-con- 


trol of any kind, artificial, insincere modes _ 


of expression of any kind, and all will be 
well. 

Does it seem to you that you have, in 
effect been told, that in order to catch 
the snowbird, you must first put salt on his 


tail? Be comforted. Catch the snow-bird 
first. In other words, go directly to your 
objective. “But how?” you ask. “You are 


speaking in riddles.” Al right, let us try 
to solve the riddles. It is easier by far 
than some cross word puzzles, because at 
least you have a key for every tone you 
wish to produce. 

It has been sagely stated that a little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing; but be 
assured that a little knowledge of certain 
brand is quite the opposite. To begin with, 
it is well to keep in mind that correct for- 
mation of vowels in singing is first among 
important considerations. So whatever 
exercise is sting, be sure that you enun- 
ciate your vowels distinctly and clearly. 
Voice placing, so called, is an effect and 
not a cause. If you try to think differently 
be quite sure that you are in line for vocal 
disaster. 


Vowels and Consonants 


Consonants are the natural, temporary 
interferences with vocal tone-vowels, nec- 
essary and desirable for the correct use of 
any language. Usually, consonants are ut- 
tered briefly and crisply to the end that 
good diction may be acquired—practically, 
that you may be well understood in singing 
your songs. Consonants and vowels should 
be entirely dissociated. 

The greatest faults of singers in all lan- 
guages are directly tracable to these prim- 
ary causes: badly formed vowels, imperfect 
enunciation and indistinct pronunciation. 
To overcome the difficulties arising from 
this cause, a good general rule would be, 
“Pronounce the words correctly and sing 
the vowels.” 

Regarding vowels, we shall now discuss 
a few important facts which are usually 
not sufficiently well considered or wnich 
are not thoroughly understood, In singing, 
vowels should be religiously weil formed 
and each initial vowel position maintained 
without change, as long as required by the 
music. Carelessly formed vowels are the 
root of untold eyils in singing. 


In the formation of each vowel, it should 
be considered that the beginning of the 
vowel form is at the seat of sound, directly 
in the voice box, and’extends to the last 
physical environment, namely, the lips; 
but that will power is applied only in the 
mouth. The facial and lip muscles should 
not be unduly contracted; as much relaxa- 
tion of these muscles as is compatible with 
the maintenance of correct vowel forms 
should be sought. 

The term relaxation in singing is much 
misunderstood. During phonation there 
never is and never should be any relaxa- 
iion of the muscles properly used in voice 
production. Relaxation of vocal muscles 
promotes mushiness of tone, uncertainty of 
pitch, and general lack of precision, both in 
the attack and the sustaining of the tones. 
The necessary muscular cond.tion is that 
of flexible firmness, 

Relaxation, properly considered, refers 
to the extrinsic muscles—the swallowing 
muscles. Interference resu‘ting from im- 
proper contraction of these muscles is gen- 
erally caused, primarily, by an incorrect 
conception of what is necessary to pro- 
nounce the word, to enunciate the vowel 
and to sustain properly the tones, 

Effortless singing is not ideally accom- 
plished by complete relaxation, but by re- 
fraining from unnecessary effort and from 
the superfluous exertion which is so very 
prevalent not only among students but also 
among singers of recognized ability. Ac- 
quiring the sense of correct sound of 
the vowe!s is the first requisite in promot- 
ing the success of vocal activities in train- 
ing the voice. 


Effortless Singing 


The application of will power in the 
formation of vowels is in the mouth; but 
while the will power is thus exerted, it 
should be remembered that though it is 
true that vowels originate in the larynx, 
any willful muscular exertion at the seat 
of sound or at the throat will upset all 
calculations. The quality of the tone will 
be inferior and weak, lacking the full free- 
dom of the vibration of the vocal chords, 
unless the vowel originates in the larynx; 
but willful muscu!ar exertion at the larynx. 
constitutes the first interference with free 
voice production. The second interference 
is with the added resonance and is caused 
mainly by the stiffness of the throat which 
in turn is often caused by attempting to 
locally govern the breath and soft palate 
and uvula thus preventing the normal flexi- 
ble condition of these parts. To overcome 
these major interferences, the first thought 
should be to fix the attention upon the 
sound which immediately follows the will 
to be heard, and to govern the vibrations or 
voice itself in the mouth, and to refrain 
from attempting to govern any of the 
physical parts involved. This -will induce 
steadily and surely the co-ordination. of 
these parts as Nature intended, evidenced 
by steady improvement in the desirable ef- 
fects of voice; namely, pure quality, solid- 
ity of tone, promptness of attack, ability 
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to crescendo and decrescendo without fo 
ing or suppressing the voice. 
Remember that the automatically pre 
duced tone can never be influenced by 
power applied to any of the physical part 
involved; for at that very instant the ton 
ceases to be automatically produced. Thi 
applies very emphatically to the brea’ 
Applying will power to the natural activit!) 
of any of the breathing muscles immedi 
ately jeopardizes the security of the chord); 
themselves as well as the entire tonal supe: 
structure. j 
The ear must be trained to know the dif 
ference in character of tone produced by 
will power applied to sound alone and wil) 
power applied to any or all of these physi) 
cal parts, including the diaphragm, abdo™ 
men, chest, facial muscles or the tongue), 
The tongue—oh, yes, the tongue—the mos 
effective tone destroyer of all, when im) 
properly used. That little member mus 
be normal all the time. This is the reasor 
why the consonant L may be used to grea 
advantage in training voices. It is also the 
reason why its use is avoided by many) 
teachers. If L is used in exercises it mus’ 
be thoroughly understood that there shoulc) 
be complete dissociation of the L and oa 
following vowel. 
This is the crux of the whole matter | 
The voluntary formation of the vowels it) 
the mouth with due appreciation of the 
psychological impulse will induce the spon- 
taneous activity in the larynx, which will 
result in the complete and perfect form of 
the vowel, including the issuance of satis- 
factory tone quality. 


Natural Voice Production 


We hear a great deal nowadays about 
natural voice production as being the 
most desirable. All we, like sheep 
folow one another; and natural voice 
production is the present-day popular 


shibboleth. 
There was a time, within memory, 
when the Italian method was the only 


thing worth while, according to the pre- 
vailing opinion based upon nothing but 
hearsay. But these terms have a wide 
latitude of possible interpretation; and 
wiseacres, or conservative pedagogs, or 
people possessing only superficial knowl- 
edge of the subject, have found that they 
can make use of the term Natural Voice 
Production and endorse such a method 
without the fear of saying something to 
call forth any severe criticism. At first 
thought it would appear to be just the 
thing; for surely it must be that natural 
voice production, as distinguished from un- 
natural voice production, is preferable; 
but, notwithstanding the assumption, I 
have often heard examples of what was 
called natural voice production which were 
about the weirdest exhibitions of vocalism 
possible to imagine. 


Contradictions 


Such expressions lead one to believe 
with a good show of reason that the most 
unnatural voice production may be really 
most natural or vice versa—at least, to the 
singer himself. Hence it appears that what 
seems to be natural voice production may 
be most unnatural, and what seems to be 
most unnatural voice production may be 
most natural. Sometimes it is second na- 
ture to be unnatural. Happily, all such 
contradictions or parodoxical sayings can 
be satisfactorily explained so that there 
will remain nothing hazy or uncertain in 
the contemplation of the natural theory. 

One has only to bear in mind that what 
is necessarily meant by natural is the 
unhampered activity of the true vecal 
muscles correctly governing the true vocal 
mechanism. There is a swallowing mech- 
anism closely associated with the true 
voice mechanism in the throat, which, in 
the absence of a well-developed art of tone 
production, practically interferes with th 
natural functioning of the true vocal i) 


Ss. In other words, there are in the 
t two sets of muscles, mutually an- 
yonistic in their action; and hence, in 
absence of artistic tone production, 
ich should be in the best sense natural 
moduction, there is constantly present a 
ate of interference. When we use the 
‘m Natural Voice Production, advisedly, 
@ mean voice production relieved of in- 
ference, and this can best be accom- 
hed by correct study under a com~ 
ent teacher. 

The Italian language is best for pure 
nes, because of the minimum of con- 


sOnatital interruptions with the vowel 
sounds. But the Italian methods, resulting 
mostly from the Italian language, do not 
cover the ground for the English ldn- 
guage. The Italians eliminate the aspirate 
entirely in pronouncing a word containing 
the “h.” For example, they pronounce 
“Non ha,” “Non ah.” In English lan- 
guage, if we have before us the words 
“we have” we must give some value to the 
h, unless we adopt the colloqualism of 
“we ’ave’—like a cockney Englishman; 
but we would immediately be branded as 
such. 


Singers are Made 


INGERS are \made, not born. When 
hears a successful singer spoken of as 
orn singer, it means simply that the 
ger shows a natural enthusiasm in the 
elivery of songs, an evident love of sing~ 
, facility in expression, and in general 
at the Italians call “Volonta.” 
he voice may be big, resonant, sympa- 
tetic and mellow by nature; but the pos- 
sion of all of these attributes does not 
ean—‘“a born singer.” It simp!y. means 
one born with special talent and aptitude 
or singing.” 
All real singers are made singers. 
hich is to say, that if their scale is even, 
heir modulation under control, their 
shades of tone color appropriate to the ex- 
| pression of the text of the song, accurate, 
onvincing, sincere expression, it is rea- 
sonably sure that the sifger has been 
| made, or carefully trained, and that there 
has been much time spent in the making. 
| There are in reality two classes of made 
singers: those who have been made from 
good material, and those who have been 
‘made from poor or indifferent material, 
either mental, physical, or both. 
| Sometimes the love of singing exists in 
the individual who has no particular musi- 
‘cal or physical endowment to justify the | 
“attempt to become a singer. . Yet in.some 
“such cases very excellent vocal artists 
have been evolved. 
| i On the other hand, many possessing 
talent and natural aptitude, which would 
serve to warrant the assumption that they 
may become great singers, fail to achieve 
any great distinction as such, frequently 
‘due to their unwillingness to make the 
if 


necessary sacrifices in the interest of vocal! 
and artistic development. 

The singer’s talent, mental and physical 
make-up, his ambition, the intensity of his 
desire to achieve, and, above all, his stick- 
toitiveness or steadfastness of purpose, 
present an interesting complex. 

Perhaps it is not so different from the 
complex of the individual in relation to 
any active field of endeavor; but in con- 
sidering the making of a singer we may 
say, assuming that a reasonable amount of 
talent is present, that the great develop- 
ment necessary to the success of the artist 
is made possible chiefly through the inten- 
sity of the desire for self-expression in 
song, and in the strength of the will-power 
to accomplish. Which brings us to agree- 
ment with the frequently expressed views 
of representative writers in the field of 
psychology and philosophy: A man can 
be approximately whatever he wants to 
be. 

We may suitably annex a verse to the 
old-time schoolboy piece oft-spoken with 
shifting feet and downcast eyes from the 
rostrum of the country school: 


“When I am a man—a man, 
A farmer I'll be if I can, and I can,” ete. 


“When I’m a man—a man, 

An artist I’ll be if I can—and I can; 

Tl sing my songs 

With a voice so loud, 

That I’ll sway the feelings of any crowd, 

T’ll make them laugh and Ill make them 
cry, 

And admit, I’m an artist—by and by. 


” 


E An Important Thing to Remember 
bined with like of appreciation of the gen- 
eral effect of every phrase should be the 
constant aim of the student. Voice devel- 
opment, divested of the various artificiali- 
ties so frequently employed in training, be- 
comes comparatively a simple matter. 

In tone production every thing that is 
good is easy, but every thing that is easy is 
not necessarily good. 

Tone contro! is a matter of the will and 
should be cultivated. This includes cres- 
cendo, diminuendo and all degrees of 
power sustained and otherwise, and all 
iluances pertaining to artistic effect. 

Breath control is not a matter of the will. 
It is a resultant condition depending upon 
tone control. Breath control should not be 
cultivated by the will. If you run out of 
breath. before you should—that is, if you 
do not have what is generally known as 
good breath control—you will find that the 
remedy lies in wilful tone control which 
will automatically govern breath control. 
Great injury is done to voices by misunder- 
standing of the terms breath support, and 
breath control. 

The art of inspiration and expiration 
while singing is the matter over which there 
is the greatest variety of opinion. 

Actual breath control in singing is 
naturally a physical development, it is 
automatic and a direct result of correct 
primary momentum which is purely psy- 
chological and consists in the desire and the 


In learning to sing there are a number 
of important things to remember, and of 
first importance is to listen constantly to 
‘the sound of your own voice in singing 
and to hear and judge it with reference 
to the general effect as to quality, intensity, 

" power of the vowels and normal expression 
of each word and sentence. 

Accurate judgment of one’s own voice 
is best accomplished by the aid of a com- 
 petent teacher. This importance of hear- 
ing and judging one’s own. voice, was 
- brought forcefully to my attention early in 
_ my student days in Milan, Italy. Ronconi 

and Motini, Maestri Della Scena, were my 
- teachers, and they brought out thoroughly 
_the correlation of speech, song, and gesture. 
In the teachings of both these great artists, 
i ‘importance of the singing word was equal 
of that of the spoken word. When the 
student is first brought to a realization 
_ of the various degrees of real or simulated 
interest which it is possible to express, in 
speaking or singing such words as Jo 
L’amo and Jo l’odio, and the relative effect 
_ ofthis real or simulated interest upon the 
_ voice itself, he understands perhaps for the 
first time the great difference between the 
roduction of tone with the living interest 
in the subject, and tones produced without 
such interest. : 
Mechanical tone production should be 
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k mechanical manner. 
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with the mental 
| definite expression, rather than in purely 
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express by means of simple sound 
ord. 
When the will is directed toward direct 
inagement of,the physical:processes the 
nciple is faulty and leads to untold com- 
ications as undesirable as they are un- 
Inasmuch as singing is pri- 
and secondarily 
ysical, it is in following this general 
iciple that the true pathway to the best 


vocal art and the finest vocal expression is 
found. Until this truth is generally under- 


stood and accepted as a fact there is little 
pe of Standardization which will mean 
nything of real value in vocal art. 
‘o get the head voice, do not try to put 
the head, but direct your tone to the 
uth and do not try to push it out of the 
th. Tone is\ vibration in the mouth and 
se and these vibrations affect the outer 
These vibrations can not be pushed; 
you can push your throat to your 
treat disadvantage. 
Nerve force, is the greatest force in voice 
production and in singing. The proper 
ryous energy is indispensable; and this 
is best generated by live even acute interest 
1 the subject. 


Modulation 


Artistic and Artificial or Mechanical Singing 


GENERALLY speaking, the. modulation 
and shading of tones are the most effective 
“means of vocal expression. 

| The crescendo and the diminuendo, 


Viren properly used as means of expres- 


are naturally and _ spontaneously 


on, 
ine The somber and bright col- 


/ orings do not, as some authors would have 
| ms believe, depend entirely upon the vowel. 

E and ay having natural tendencies to 
tbe bright, aw, o and oo having natural 


| tendencies to be somber, are not neces- 


sarily so. Sentiment, feeling and emotion 
may overcome such tendencies to such a 
degree that the e and ay may be somber 
and the aw, o and oo may be bright, when 


such conditions are artistically required. 


; Therefore, in studying the crescendo and 
| diminuendo, it is far better to practice them 
initiative of some real 


Much of the diff- 
culty attending the successful accomplish- 


ment of these graces of baa will thus be, 


removed, 
In this way alone will the necessary phys- 


‘ical natural coérdination take place to the 


fullest extent and best advantage. The ex- 


pression of feeling, however, does not de- 


| pend entirely upon the modulation of tone. 


- rvesto a te,” 


ee 


: 
) 
' 


x 
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When Rhadames delivers his sword with 
the dramatic exclamation, “Sacerdoti, io 
he sustains the high A without 
modulation, and expresses most emphat- 
ically, and with heroic ee eticn, the 
finality of despair. 

Likewise, when Manrico sings, “A teco 
almeno,” with all the determination and 


- enthusiasm of the frenzied warrior, ready 


to sacrifice his life if necessary in the dis- 
charge of love and duty, he does not mod- 
ulate the high C in order to express him- 
self. He generally thanks the Lord if he 
gets the note at all; and when he does he 
holds it without modulation as long as he 
can. And so we find that while it is true 
that variety of emotion is sometimes ex- 
pressed in different inflections and sound 


_ wayes, it is equally true that a tone which 


is held without modulation may be some- 
thing more than a mere musical sound. It 
may be superbly expressive in its dynamic 
and even power. ; 


“THERE is no better equipment for meet- 
ing all the problems of life than a healthy 


mind anda healthy body working harmoni- 


vusly ; and this is a safe foundation on 
viich to build a successful career.” 
2 SB d Oke 


as"? 


—_ 
me 


Let Nature Work 


By Karleton Hackett 


IN response to one of the primary laws 
of living, the breath must come forth 
from the lungs immediately; and as it 
flows forth, it is the act of the will turned 
into tone. Whether this be the speaking 
tone or the singing tone depends absolutely 
on the purpose of the individual. If he 
wishes to speak, he speaks; if he wishes 
to sing, he sings. But the moment he starts 
to sing, instead of yielding himself to this 
natural law and permitting the breath to 
flow out freely, he stiffens his muscles and 
begins to fight it. Herein lies the founda- 
tion of an endless series of vocal troubles. 

Have confidence in nature and give her 
laws a chance to work. Then you will 
learn how they were intended to function 
and in time will be able to produce a free 
tone. If, in the act of singing, your breath- 
ing muscles are rigid, you have given 
yourself a serious if not fatal handicap. 
Until you have learned to ease up on 
this tension you cannot possibly know the 
sensation of a free tone. If your tone is 
not freely produced it will not have good 
quality. If it has not good quality, of 
what value is it? 


The Tenor Voice 


By Harriet G. Brown 


THE word tenor comes. from the, Latin 
teneo, “I hold.’ This term was applied to 
the highest male voice, because it was the 
voice that held, or carried, the principal 
part of the piece sung. 

The tenor voice was sweeter and more 
flexible than the bass voice and also more 
readily heard; so it was natural that in 
early times the tenor led the singing, In 
those days fernale voices were not officially 
engaged. Later, boys were employed to 
carry the higher parts; but they had neither 
the ability nor authority to lead the sitiging. 

As the science of music advanced and the 
musical drama, or opera, became more 
elaborate, each type of voice was sub- 
classified. Tenor stands not only for com- 
pass but also for quality. 

The following somewhat fantastic terms 
are used quite generally in Italy: 

Tenore robusto: About the compass of 
high baritone. Donzelli’s beautiful voice 
was tenore robusto. 

Tenore di forza: To this class belong 
Duprez, Mongini, Tamberlik, and Wachtel. 

Tenore di mezzo carattere: Campanini 
was a good example of this class. 

Tenore di grazia: Rubini with his won- 
derfully pathetic voice, and Italo Gardoni, 
whose voice could be heard almost to the 
same advantage in a small room or large 
theater, belong here. 


Voice Without Vocal Cords 


Pror. Henri Frossarp of Paris comes 
forth with the astounding and, to the minds 
of most scientists, preposterous statement 
that “Sound is caused in the throat, not by 
vibrations of the vocal cords, but by vibra- 
tions of the air in the cavities beside them.” 

There is not likely to be any long+drawn- 
out argument concerning this matter; at 
least so far as teachers are concerned. 

Scientists who have interested themselves 
in vocal matters have practically agreed 
upon the two facts that the human voice 
has the characteristic of a stringed instru- 
ment.and not of a reed instrument, and that 
pitch is determined by the rate of vibrations 
of the vocal cords themselves. 

The laryngoscope, discovered during the 
later years of Garcia’s life did much to 
solve the problem of the hitherto unknown 
activities of the vocal cords; and the 
investigations of Dr. Halleck, of Columbia 
University, and Dr. Muckey within the last 
decade have shown pretty conclusively the 


relation of fundamental. tones and over- 
tones, the influence of added resonance to 
the initial vibration or fundamental tone. 

The vocal cords of Jean and Edouard 
De Reszke and other vocal celebrities were 
photographed and certain fundamental 
facts concerning the physical phenomena of 
vocal cord activities during phonation 
pretty thoroughly established, make this 
new pronouncement seem a good deal like 
coming out with a new idea upsetting the 
hitherto accepted theory that two and two 
make four. 

The denial of vocal band or cord 
activity as the initial physical cause of 
voice as per Professor Frossard’s an- 
nouncement, while rather startling to 
scientists, has no great bearing upon the 
practical training of the singing voice at 
least; for it really does not make any 
difference whether the sound originates at 
the cords or near the cords through the 
agency of muscles and cartilages of the 
larynx. 

Voices are not trained by willfully 
managing the seat of initial sound; and so, 
of course, the physical scientists are mostly 
interested. 

It would appear, however, that this sensa- 
tional declaration of Prof. Frossard is a 
good deal in the nature of begging the 
question, for he says that sound is origi- 
nated in the air or the cavities beside the 
vocal cords; and present-day understand- 
ing of Voice concedes the fact that the 
voice is ait-waves or vibrations in the air. 

Dr. F. E. Miller speaks of the matter as 
quibbling about where’the voice is, and by 
suggesting that it comes to about as much 
as an attempt to discover the location of 
the soul within our body. Dr. Miller says 
something here which touches upon the 
psychological aspect of the voice; and the 
effect that voice itself occurs within a space 
which is not occupied by the vocal. cords. 
It is merely the momentum, the will be- 
hind voice, which has its first physical re- 
action therein. About forty years ago 
Phineas T. Barnum, generally acknowl- 
edged as the greatest deceiver of a gullible 
public that the world had. ever known, 
boldly and smilingly announced that the 
public likes to be numbugged. 

Barnum had a wonderful insight into 
human nature; and indeed it would not be 
at all surprising to find that the public will 
feel a grievous disappointment when it 
realizes that it has not been fooled all these 
years concerning the physical origin of the 
voice. If so, the fact that a very similar 
theory was propounded by Prof. Savant, a 
hundred years ago, and shortly discredited 
by the scientists of that day, may argue 
assurance of this happening. 


Tiny Tone Talks 


BELL ringers in England have been or- 
ganized for centuries. The Ancient So- 
ciety of College Youths is one of the oldest 
societies of ringers. It was founded sev- 
enteen years after the Pilgrims set sail 
for America. 

The musical alphabet of the Romans 
was for a long time one of fifteen letters 
instead of the seven we now employ. 

The well known Haydn “Gypsy Rondo,” 
is considered one of the most excellent 
types of thé early rondo form. 

The principal theme Sccurs three ‘imes, 
thus : 

PRINCIPAL THEME (G major). 

Response theme (G najor), 

Episode (G minor) 

PRINCIPAL THEME (G major). _ 

Episode (G minor and 8 flat -najor). 

PRINCIPAL THEME (G major). 

Short Coda. 

“God Almighty has taught «im, 
remark that Schubert’s teacher, Wenzel 
Ruzicka, made when he found that the 
youth seemed to have found out intui- 


” is the 


tively the things that Ruzicka sought to. 


teach him. 
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FRECKLES 


AUQUDL Ldws 


Don’t hide them with a Veil; 
them with Othine—Double 


This preparation for the treatment of 
freckles is so successful in removing 
freckles and giving a clear, beautiful com- 
plexion that it is sold under guarantee to 
refund the money if it fails. 

Don’t hide your freckles under a veil or 
waste time on lemon juice or cucumbers; 
get an ounce of Othine and remove them. 
Even the first few applications should 
show a wonderful improvement, some of 
the lighter freckles vanishing entirely. 

Be sure to ask for the double-strength 
Othine; it is this that is sold on the 
money- -back proposition. 

We recommend Othine Complexion Soap 
for use with Othine, also as a:shampoo— 
it’s wonderful for bobbed hair—25c: a 
cake at all drug or department stores or 
by mail. Othine Laboratories, Inc., 
Buffalo N. Y. ; 


Remove 
Strength. 


> 


DARKENS and BEAUTIFIES 
EYELASHES and BROWS 
INSTANTLY, makes them ap- 
ear naturally dark, long and 
luxuriant. Adds wonderful charm, 
beauty and expression to uny face. 
Perfectly harmless. Used by millions 
of loyely women. ins or 
obtainable in solid form or water- 
eroce liquid. ee at your dealer's or 
irect postpaid 

MAYBELLINE CO. CRICASS 


Liquid 
Form 


ALCHIN | 
KEYBOARD HARMONY 


Is far more practical than written. 

If you cannot do both, PLAY and send for the 
graded course prepared by Carolyn Alchin. 

It trains the ear and ability to think harmonies. 
Wonderful for memorizing. 


Parts I and II now on sale at fifty cents each 


ORDER FROM C. A. ALCHIN 
1233 So. Hoover Street Los Angeles, Cal. 


Faust School of Tuning 


STANDARD OF AMERICA 
ALUMNI OF 2000 
Piano Tuning, Pipe and 
Reed Organ and Player 
Piano. Year Book Free 


27-29 Gainsboro Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


NEW BOOK READY FOR FAL!, s-ties 


PLAN OF STUDY ON MUSICAL HISTCRY 
By Mrs. F.S, Wardwell, Highland Terrace, Stamford, Conn. 


STUDY OF MODERN FRENCH OPERA from Gounod 
Contains sketches of composers, librettists and authors, 


if the opera is from a book. Music is suggested and 
portraits included. OUTLINE NOW READY. 


Send for descriptive circular of other books in the series - 


By Note or Kar. With or without music. Short Course. 
Adult beginners taught by mail, No teacher required. Self- 
instruction Course for Advauced Pianists. Learn 259 styles of 
Bass, 684 Syncopated Effects, Blue Harmony, Oriental, Chime, 
Movie and Onfe Jazz. Trick Endings, Clever Breaks, Space 
Fillers, Sax Slurs, Triple Bass, Wicked Harmony, Blue Obli- 


gato and 247 other subjects, including Ear Playiug. 133 pages 
| of REAL Jazz, 25,000 words. A postal brings our FREE 


special offer, 


Waterman | Piano ano School, 1836 W. Adams St,, Los Angeles, Cal 


JANT WORK..é5.? 


Earn $18 to $60 a week RETOUCHING photos. Men 
or women. Noselling or 1g. We teach sou 
guarantee employment sx sh WORKING OUT- 
FITFREE. Limitedoffer. Write to-day, ARTOCNAFPT 
STUDLOS, Dept. D-3, 3900 Sheridon Koad, CHICAGO. 
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AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


CHICAGOS FOREMOST SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


40th Session Commences September 10, 1925 


LHE ETUL 


Offers superior courses in all branches of music and dramatic art, including Master School. Diplomas, i 


Degrees and Teachers’ Certificates granted by authority State of Illinois. Thorough preparation for concert, 
Many special features, recitals, concerts with full orchestra, lectures, etc. 


opera and teaching positions. 


Excellent Dormitories Offer Accommodations at Moderate Rates 


UNSURPASSED FACULTY OF ONE 


Among these might be mentioned 
ORGAN—Wilhelm Middelschulte, Frank Van 


PIANO — Heniot Levy, Allen Spencer, Silvio 
Scionti, Henry Purmort Eames, Louise Robyn, 
Kurt Wanieck, Earl Blair, May Doelling. 


VOICE—Karleton Hackett, E. Warren, K. 
Howe, Charles La Berge, Elaine De Sellem. 


VIOLIN—Jacques Gordon, Herbert Butler, 
Adolf Weidig, Hans Muenzer, Walter 


Aschenbrenner. 


Dusen. 


GUEST INSTRUCTORS, 1925—Delia Valeri, Josef Lhévinne, George H. Gartlan 


Free Advantages: 


Lyceum ad Chautauqua engagements secured 


Examinations Free - 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY, 571 KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO 


Karleton Hackett, Adolf Weidig, Heniot Levy, Associate Directors 


JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President. 
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DANA’S MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
WARREN, OHIO 


The Only University of Music in the World 


All branches taught on the daily lesson plan Special Music Supervisors Course 


Pupils now registering for Summer Course for 1925 and Regular Course for 1925-26 


Catalogue on application to LYNN B. DANA, Pres. Desk E. 


PMI. 


FALL TERM 


September 8th 


INTERNATIONAL CxTioNAL AGENCY 
. MRS, BABCOCK 
OFFERS Teaching Positions, Col- 
leges, Conservatories, Schools. 
AlsoChurch and Concert Engagements 


Special Training 
for Teachers 


PITTSBURGH MUSICAL INSTITUTE, Inc. 
131-133 Bellefield Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Zeckwer - Hahn 


Philadelphia 
Musical Academy 


and Branches 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


| Highest standards of musical instruction. Em- 
| inent Faculty. Ear Training, Theory, Composi- 
tion, History of Music and Teacher’s Training 
Courses. 55th season. 

Write for catalog. 


CHARLTON LEWIS MURPHY 
Managing Director 
1617 Spruce Street Philadelphia 


A , advance uds 

| ers. Courses lead to Mus.B. degree. Cultural 
and social life of Oberlin College. High School 
course or equivalent required, Opens Sept. 15th. 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music, Oberlin, Ohio 


ENCES 


Sane 


TWENTY-FOUR COMPOSITIONS 
BY FRANZ SCHUBERT—PRICE, $1.00 


SCHUBERT ALBUM 
you are familiar with the beautiful melodic qualities of Schubert’s 


F 
I compositions you will enjoy thoroughly having a volume of Schu- 
bert’s numbers for piano. If you have never made the acquaintance of 
many of Schubert’s melodies then this album holds a treat for you. 
The good pianist not only will find these numbers interesting, but the 
average player also is able to enjoy playing them since they do not possess 
any forbidding keyboard work. The purchasing price is very reasonable, 
figuring only a little over four cents for each one of these delighting pieces. 


THEO. PRESSER CO., 1712-1714 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MUSICAL THEORY, COMPOSITION— 
Adolf Weidig, Arthur O. Andersen, John 


Palmer, Leo Sowerby. 


VIOLONCELLO—Hans Hess. 


and others of equal importance 


Admission to Teachers’ Normal Training School; Students’ Orchestra; Vocal Sight Reading. Admission to all 
Conservatory Recitals; Lectures; Musical Bureau for securing positions. 


THIRTY FREE SCHOLARSHIPS AWARDED 
EXAMINATIONS FROM SEPT. 4 TO SEPT. 


Catalog mailed free on application - 


HUNDRED ARTIST-INSTRUCTORS 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC—O.E. Robinson. 
HARP—Enrico Tramonti, Clara L. Thurston. 


DRAMATIC ART, PUBLIC READING— 
Walton Pyre, Louise K. Willhour. 


DANCING—Louise Willhour. : 
THEATRE ORGAN SCHOOL — Frank 


Van Dusen. 
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Moderate Tuition Rates 


COMBS CONSERVATORY 


PHILADELPHIA 
FORTY-FIRST YEAR 


A School of Individual Instruction A School of Public Performance 


Four Pupils’ Recitals a week give you opportunity for Public Performance 


of your progress—Daily Supervision shows you how 
to work. Two complete Pupils’ Symphony Orches- 
tras offer exceptional privilege of orchestra routine 
and accompaniment. 


All branches taught from elementary to the 
highest artistic standard. Pedagogy and Normal 
Training Courses for Teachers. Degrees conferrede 
Daily reports keep the Director personally informed 


Courses for Public School Music Supervisors 


Approved and Accredited Three-Year Courses in Public School Music Supervision. Pennsylvania Standard 
State Certificates issued upon completion of Course, without further examination. : 


Six Spacious Buildings Dormitories for Women 
A School of Inspiration, Enthusiasm, Loyalty and Success 


Illustrated Year Book Free 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director 


Offices, Dormitories and Studios 
Broad and Reed Streets 


Michigan State Normal College Conservatory of Music 


Courses in singing, piano, organ, violin and theory. 

Courses for training supervisors and teachers of public school music. 

Graduation leads to a life certificate valid in most states of the union. 

Total living expenses need not exceed six dollars per week. Tuition and fees exceptionally low. 
Write for Catalog 


Michigan State Normal College Conservatory of Music, Dept. 9, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


g Conservatory 


Founded 1867 by Clara Baur 


A COMPLETE SCHOOL OF MUSIC WITH FACULTY OF 
INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION 


PIANOFORTE— Voice, Organ, Violin, Violoncello, PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC — Department 
Harp and all other orchestral instruments. Accredited. 

COMPOSITION—Harmony and al! other theoreti- ORCHESTRA—Opera, Dramatic Art, Ensemble 
cal subjects. Classes. 

Affiliated with the University of Cincinnati, FREE ADVANTAGES: Lectures, 
where academic courses may be elected, recitals and appearances with Orchestra. 

Courses leading to degrees, diplomas and certificates. 
Residences for students from a distance on the beautiful campus near the center of 
Cincinnati’s music and art life. Send for Catalogue 


BERTHA BAUR, Director Highland and Burnet Aves. at Oak St. - 
Burnet C. Tuthill, General Manager CINCINNATI, OHIO aig 


Music 


INCORPORATED 


mcinnati of 


59TH YEAR 
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Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 


Reward Plan That Works 

|To Tue Eruve: 

| I noticed in a recent issue that you de- 
ired to hear about plans of rewarding 


pupils. I wonder if you would care to 
ar of mine? I had small round cards— 
ut the size of a dollar—printed with 
words “fair,” “good,” or “fine” on 
em, also some oblong red tickets with 
eward” printed on them by the local 

‘inter. 

The round ones I give out at each les- 
son. The “fine” ones are most sought 
after, of course. When, they get two 
“fines,” they trade them in for a “reward” 
ticket. When they get five “rewards” they 
‘ate entitled to a piece of sheet music. Thus 
they get their sheet music free, but have to 
earn it. They prize this sheet music very 
uch and are very anxious to inform me 
'when they have rewards. Of course, if they 
only have good lessons they get a card 
'with “good” on it. It takes four “goods” to 
imake a “reward.” If they have just a fair 
lesson they get the “fair” card, and it takes 


leight “fair” cards to make a ‘“‘reward,” so- 
ig 


‘not many “fair” cards are given. 
I have used this plan for about eight 
"years and it certainly works. I find that 
letting pupils have much sheet music spoils 
them and is quite expensive to the parents. 
In this way they get the music as a sort of 
_ treat and enjoy it very much. Of course, 
I have to buy the music myself, but I find 
‘that it pays in the long run as it is a sort 
of advertisement. Parents have told me 
that some former teachers bought so much 
' sheet music that they had too big music 
‘pills to pay, and so it has brought me 
_ pupils. Then, really, if pupils take Tue 

Etupe they do not need so much sheet 
| music; that is, they do not need new music 
(all the time. They do better with a 
| “piece” now and then, 

Mrs. B. J. Scumipt. 


| Folk Dances Aid Piano Lessons 
| To Tue Erune: 
- JT am using a rather unusual idea in my 
Piano teaching, and I thought other teach- 
|,ers might be interested in trying the ex- 
| periment. My aim is to interest my pupils 
in music, to teach them something about 
its history and construction, and to make 
this work take, as far as possible, a play 
form. To do this we spend part of the 
| time learning appropriate folk dances, I 
| have for my assistant one of my “grown- 
' up” pupils who is a kindergartner and 
teaches the dances. I pay her for this 
help by giving her piano lessons. The 
_ courses which I have planned consist of 
ten lessons, one hour in length and the 
classes contain from eight to twelve pupils 
of about the same age. At present we are 
studying “Music in America,” from Colo- 
nial times to the present. A Victrola is 
used to play some of the compositions, the 
Piano for others. 

I have outlined the ten lessons as fol- 
lows: 

1. Study—Beginnings of Music in 
America. (a) Cavaliers; (b) Puritans 
(Bay Psalm Book); (c) Early composers 
. (Hopkinson, Billings, and others). 
Dance—Minuet. . 

2. Study—Music of Revolutionary War 
- period. (This includes origin of words and 
- tunes of patriotic songs.) Dance—Minuet 
continued. : 

3. Study—Music of Civil War period. 
- Dance—Minuet completed. 
4. Study—Stephen Foster’s 
_ Songs. Dance—Virginia Reel. 
5. Study—Negro Songs and Spirituals. 
~Dance—Virginia Reel concluded. 

_ 6. Study—Indian Music. Dance—Sim- 
le Indian Campfire Dances. 


Life and 


7. Study—MacDowell and his works. 
Dance—Modern Dance to time of “Dixie.” 

8. Study—Other piano composers. (In- 
cludes Nevin, Gottschalk, Perry, and 
others.) Dance—Dixie continued. 

9. Study—Growth of Music and Musical 
Organizations in America in last decade. 
Dance—Dixie completed. 

10. Review of Studies and Dances. 

When songs, such as Foster’s or patriotic 
songs are studied, the class sings them. At 
the end of the ten weeks, I give a public 
program showing the work accomplished. 
The pupils read short papers on some of 
the subjects studied. Those who have 
learned compositions by American com- 
posers play them and some of the dances 
are given. 

Of course, I have had to do considerab! 
studying and research work at the library, 
but I have been amply repaid for the time 
expended by the increased interest in music 
shown by my pupils, the gain in the num- 
ber of pupils, and last, but not least, by the 
store of knowledge I have acquired my- 
self. 

Mrs. Paut J. Leacu, 
Minnesota. 


Helpful Hints for Young Students 
To Tup Erupe: 

The advice of a fifteen-year-old High 
School sophomore may seem rather prema- 
ture. It is primarily intended for the be- 
ginners of music, to show the importance of 
practice,-and to encourage them to practice. 

Without practice, we students of music 
can never hope to scale the musical heights 
of which we dream. Practice the amount of 
time the ;teacher assigns; and practice what 
he tells you. Maybe you think the hours he 
asks or his lesson assignments are too long. 
But practice what he tells you and the time 
he tells you. You will find that by this 
process you will move ahead at a steady gait. 
The feeling that the teacher has asked too 
much results often from the student not 
practicing the assigned lesson, which only 
worries the instructor and hinders the stud- 
ent’s advancement, 

Form this habit of regular practice, and 


never let anything interfere with it. I have 
a teacher whose brother is in college. At the 
first of the term he set certain hours for 


certain studies. He never lets anything 
break into them; and he is making a suc- 
cess of his college career. 

Seales are very important. Scales make 
the fingers nimble ‘and also help one to play 
runs smoothly. Scales could not easily be 
over-emphasized. If before playing a piece. 
especially a new one containing runs, scales 
were practiced, the piece would be much more 
easily and smoothly played. 

Pupils should be very careful to give 
plenty of time to expression in playing. It 
will very much improve their playing. The 
meaning of every musical term 
studied, and the playing should be done care- 
fully according to the directions given. Every 
music student should have a pocket diction- 
ary, if not a larger one, and should use it 
continuously. 

These jottings are some of the more im- 
portant factors that will help the student to 
like his musical education and to make it 
successful. Only the more important phases 
of each topic have been noticed; but it is 
hoped that my meanings have been made 
comprehensible and interesting even to very 
young students. 

Cordially yours, 
RicHarD M. Hawkins. 


Using the Etude 
To Tue Etune: 

IT have often said I have found, after 
years of reading of Tue Erups, that it is 
in itself a musical education to its readers. 
I have often found that I learned as much 
from the writers from whom I differed, as 
from those I approved. They set me 
a-thinking along new and different lines. 

Very cordially, 
‘Nannie Crayton, 
California. 


Our little five-year-old Madelyn had just 
mastered -the alphabet in the Danish 
language. The next day I was teaching 
her “do-re-mi-fa-sol,” etc., on the piano. 
When J later praised her for learning this 
so nicely, she gleefully clapped her hands 
and exclaimed, “Oh, mother, now tell it to 
me in English !”—E. Lepr. 
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One of America’s Finest Institutions 
Devoted to Education in Music 


Fully accredited courses leading to 
Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees 
by authority of the State of Illinois 


DORMITORY 
OPERATED BY 
THE SCHOOL 


RESERVATIONS 
ACCEPTED IN THE 
ORDER RECEIVED 


VIEWS OF THE 
DORMITORY 


CLARE OSBORNE REED 
Director of the School 


The Dormitory is located in a beau- 
tiful residential district and only one 
block from Lincoln Park and is 
easily accessible to the School by 
the Public Motor Buses. 


A SCHOOL FOR 


The Mature Musician The Public School Teacher 
The Ambitious Amateur The Young Artist 
The Teacher of Music The Talented Child 


Every Branch of Music 


Voice Violin Theory Violoncello Normal Training 
Public School Music Chorus Singing Correlated Arts 
History of Music Ensemble Orchestra Professional Accompanying 
Conducting Dramatic Expression English Psychology 


OLUMBIA 
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Send for Complete 
Catalogue 
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HIS is an old and vexing subject. Sel- 

dom is there a church paper or period- 
ical in which there, is not among its pages at 
least one article in which, generally speak- 
ing, some silly or revolutionary idea is 
advanced as to what and how and when 
and by whom shall certain parts of the 
church service be sung. One writer will 
declare with capital letters that “The 
greater part of the music written by mod- 
etn composers and sung by church choit's 
is unsuitable for the service.” That is to 
say, trifling compositions by Charles 
Gounod, 5. Coleridge-Taylor, Sir George 
Mattin, Dr. Samuel Wesley, Sir Arthur 
Sullivan (to mention only a very few) 
must be tabooed. This same fossil will 
insist that every form of music that is 
at present regarded as melodious and tune- 
ful ‘is wholly sacrilegious. With tears in 
his cves, we can imagine, he pleads for 
something more scientific; less melody; 
something that is more or less enveloped 
in mystery; a little more of the—shall I 
say—mathematical bump. Another person 
ih the delights of a mind conscious of right 
will call your attention to the composi- 
tions of those immortals: Bliss, Perkins, 
Danks, Harrison Millard, Charles Lloyd, 
atid will ask if anything more beautiful, 
more effective or more churchly could pos- 
sibly be written. Here we have two ex- 
treme types. One finds that only right 
which is moulded in strictest form with all 
emotional features eliminated. The other— 
and he has a large following—has a fond- 
ness for the bravura school, which abounds 
iti flourishes and trills and oddly accentu- 
ated tricks forming a style that can hardly 
be called stately or majestic or solid. 


Wild Theories 


‘The seeker after truth is confronted with 
all manner of wild theories, which, taken 
together, are enough to give, aye, do give, 
one the “willies.” And yet there is no 
teason why men should be more in accord 
iti their views upon such a peculiar subject 
aS this of “church music” than they aré 
tipon the thousands of other questions upon 
which mankind has differed since crea- 
tion first began and will continue to differ 
so long as humanity is so variously con- 
stituted and of such endless grades of in- 
tellectuality. The only seemingly safe 
course to pursue is to follow that time- 
honored conservative axiom, and live up to 
it—“agree to disagree.” 

The question naturally arises, “What is 
the essence of good church music?” Rather 
a broad question, admitting, it must be said, 
of rather a broad answer. “All music,” 
says Moritz Moszkowski, “that does not 
belong to the class that might be called 
abstractly contrapuntal, grows obsolete. 
This style alone is based on the everlasting 
laws of unassailable logic, for its structure 
résts upon combinations of actualities, 
which are inspired by the spirit of mathe- 
matics. It is, therefore, not subject to the 
changing tastes of passing time. Ab- 
stractly contrapuntal! Of, or pertaining to, 
counterpoint. What a world of thrill and 
awe surrounds that word counterpoint. I 
fancy I can almost hear some of you shud- 
der at the mere mention of the word. 


What’s the Use of Counterpoint 


What possible connection can there be 
between counterpoint and music, and espe- 
cially church music? Have not some of 
the brighest stars in the musical firmament 
—Sankey and his like—composed an 
abundance of church music without the 
aid of counterpoint? Only cranky musi- 
cians take any stock in counterpoint. In 
speaking of this branch of musical grammar, 
Mr. Lavignac, of the Paris Conservatoire, 
says, “No man should hope to become an 
atcomplished musician and a composer of 
works having real value, without being 
first a strong contrapuntist. It is, so to 
speak, a dead language, from which the 
present speech is derived, as important to 
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the musician as Latin or Greek to the 
scholar. A knowledge of this language is, 
moreover, indispensable for the full com- 
prehension of the works of such masters 
as’ Bach, Handel, Palestrina, and many 
others who created its forms in accordance 
with the demands of their own genius.” 
Bach, Handel, Palestrina! What church 
music these musical giants have produced! 
They had something to say, and how beau- 
tifully they said it. All church music, if 
ic is to be pure, if it is to possess any dig- 
nity, if it is to have, as Bishop Potter says 
it should have, “Body and solidity, not 
thinness and catchiness, it should be strong 
and, therefore, inspiring.” If it is to have 
a serious religious tone it will be poly- 
phonic, Bach-Handel-Palestrinal in char- 
acter and style. You.cannot get anything 
too good for the church. “Our word 
‘praise,’ says the Rev. L. Mason Clark, 
“is only an abbreviation of the longer word 
‘appraise’; that is, to express the valuation 
which the soul places upon the Almighty. 
What a collosal task it becomes then! 
What a conception of this part of worship 
this word ‘praise’ forever enshrines! In 
the fire of such a thought how the cheap 
and tawdry notions of religious music curl 
and blaze and burn!” 


Musical Rubbish 


Much of the music sung in many of our 
churches to-day is cheap and tawdry; it 
is musical rubbish; light, sentimental, un- 
dignified, if not sacrilegious; a meaning- 
less conglomeration of distorted and un- 
developed melodies, very often the imagina- 
tions of musical lunatics, the like of whom 
Florian doubtless had in mind when. he 
wrote, “Everyone to his own trade; then 
would the cows be well cared for.” 

These musical fakers who are allowed to 
disclose upon a suffering public their frivo- 
lous thoughts and~ emotions are what 
Thomas Fuller calls “pretenders to music,” 
and, as he goes on to say that, justly, too, 
because they crowd into the company of 
gentlemen, both unsent for and unwelcome; 
but these are no more a disgrace to the 
true professors of. that faculty than 
monkeys are a disparagement to mankind. 
The three strong characteristics of most 
of the stuff turncd out by these would-be 
composers are, first of all, rhythm; second, 
rhythm, and thirdly, rhythm. Carl Merz 
tells us that rhythm principally touches the 
senstial elcments of our naturé. If rhythm 
predominates, melody and harmony are 
usually the sufferers; just as the spirit 
suffers when the body largely predomi- 
nates. Rhythm is the ruling element of 
the dance. The dance rhythm touches our 
nerves and, as the saying is, “it makes our 
feet move.’ A dance consists merely of 
a pleasing melody with plain harmony and 
a decided rhythm. It is but natural that 
such music should be popular with chil- 
dren and the uneducated. 

I say in all seriousness that laws should 
be enacted which would prohibit the publi- 
cation of many of these unwholesome and 
meritricious muscial productions, the effect 


of which on a serious musician, one who 
really loves his art, is about the same as 
is the waving of a red flag before the eyes 
of a wild bull. If obscene literature is 
suppressed, why not impute music? The 
early Greeks were very zealous in this re- 
spect. In the history of music we read 
that “Damon of Athens, the musical tutor 
of Socrates, held that the introduction of 
a new and presumably enervating scale 
would endanger the fabric of the State, 
and that a single key could not be altered 
without imperiling the future welfare of 
Greece. Plato maintained that only music 
that ennobled the mind should be tolerated, 
and it was the duty of the law-givers to 
suppress that which possessed merely 
sensual qualities.” Music was in a sense 
a recognized custodian, or safeguard, of 
the public virtue. 


Bad Church Music 


I am not alone in my tirade against these 
persons who are prostituting art. Every 
now and then I come across some article on 
church music in which the writer will give 
it as his opinion that much of the music 
sung in many of our churches in undig- 
nified and‘ unchurchly, or, as one writer 
puts it, “Not of the mood religieuse ; music 
that is strangely out of place, just as a 
beautiful ball gown would look worn at a 
funeral. If the old law of the eternal 
fitness of things were observed,” continues 
this same writer, “we should find much of 
the profanity palmed upcn us in the name 
of church music in the divine worship cast 
out into outer darkness. Are we to have 
a continuance of the slipshod, haphazard, 
ill-fated music which prevails in the major- 
ity, it is safe to say, of our otherwise well- 
regulated churches? In this land of 
churches, too, where their music becomes 
such a factor in the education of the art, 
it is high time the matter should be seri- 
ously considered and action taken.” 


Good Church Music 


Someone asks: “Has there never been 
any good church music written, and if so, 
why is it never sung?” There has been an 
abundance of good church music written, 
master compositions of almost all of the 
greatest composers who have ever lived, 
from Palestrina day up to the present time, 
which compositions have been, are now, 
and in the future will be, sung wherever 
there is a taste for the musically pure, 
grand and dignified: However, I venture 
to suggest, with no little timidity, that these 
master compositions cannot always be satis- 
factorily interpreted by a mixed quartet. 
Mr. F. W. Wodell, of Boston, in his “Choir 
and Chorus Conducting,” a book that ought 
to be in the library of everyone who is at 
all interested in church music, says, “There 
is am extensive list of the best class of 
compositions for use in the church service 
which cannot be adequately rendered except 
by a well-trained chorus. The style of 
composition is such that several voices on 
each part are needed to give it with proper 
breadth and dignity. 


‘use the words of the Psalmist. 


the mixed quartet, but the performan 
savors somewhat of burlesque.” I am de 
cidedly opposed to the mixed quartet. — 
say, without fear of successful contradic 
tion, that any musician would much prefe 
to direct and accompany a chorus choi/ 
rather than a mixed quartet. 

Mr. Dudley Buck says that oppositior 
to the quartet choir may be based upon} 
purely musical grounds. Quartet singing 
alone narrows down the scope of mucl] 
good music composed for church service) 
and excludes the possibility of much con 
trast in musical effects. Here we havi 
expressions from two authorities, men whe) 
have had years of experience, broac) 
minded, cultured musicians, who know) 
what they are talking about. Surely ne 
one would think of combating such con- 
vincing arguments. 

We have all heard of Mr. Frank Dam- 
rosch; some of us are personally ac: 
quainted with this distinguished musician) 
we all respect him highly. Mr. Damrosck} 
prefers the chorus choir to the mixed 
quartet. Here is what he has to say on 
the subject: “The quartet choir is an) 
American institution, and it is perhaps the 
cause of more trouble in the church than 
any other thing. I would not advise) 
Americans to be proud of it. Not that we 
do not have exccllent quartets, but the 
more excellent they are, the less fit they 
are to be in the church. The solution of 
the quartet difficulty is the chorus. Chorus 
music to my mind is the only music that is 
fit for the church in that it sinks the indi- 
viduality of the performer in the mass. I 
would not, however, exclude the incidental 
solo from its proper place in the composi- 
tion.” 

Mr. Damrosch’s speaking of the inci- 
dental solo prompts me to add in this con- 
nection that in the chorus choir you will 
generally find two or three first-class solo- 
ists. No fewer than twenty well-known 
and eminently satisfactory singers in the 
choirs of several of the principal churches 
in this city* have graduated, so to speak, 
from one of our local chorus choirs within) 
the past ten years. I simply mention this 
to show that having a chorus choir does 
not necessarily preclude the singing of a 
solo, duet, trio or quartet when occasion 
demands. 


Poor Congregational Singing 


We must all admit that the congrega- 
tional singing in the majority of our 
churches is anything but thrilling. In fact 
in some cases, it can hardly be called sing- 
ing. It is not even a “Joyful Noise,’ to 
There 
must be a reason for the peop!e’s not sing- 
ing. Go with me to a German church and 
hear Luther’s noble hymn, Fim Feste 
Burg, sung. Every man, woman and child 
sings with an enthusiasm that is un- 
bounded. Now, why is this? In the first 
place, the range of the hymn is such that 
everybody can join in. It is neither too 
high nor too low. Then, again, there is 
something inspiring and heroic about FE. 
Feste Burg and many other hymns and 
chorals used by these people. Carl Merz 
tells us that “these hymns sprang from a 
genuine religious spirit; hence they live to 
this day, and if Protestant Churches do 
not admire them, sensible musicians do. 

And now, a few words about the music 
sung in our Sunday Schools. I say un- 
hesitatingly that it is a crime and a shame 
that our young people are not singing a 
better class of hymns. There can be no 
question but that much of the music put 
forth for use of children in Sunday 
Schools is the very embodiment of namby- 
pambyism. This is an incontrovertible 
fact. The great Robert Schumarin tells 
us that “children cannot be brought up on 
sweetmeats and confectionery to be sound 
and healthy men. As. the physical, so must 
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food be simple and. nourishing. 
ters have provided amply for the 
: 5 keep to that.””. This is one of Schu- 
ms many rules. for young musicians. 
who knows but’ that: a rigid con- 
to this Schumann precept is re- 
le for the non-attendance at Sun- 
Schools of some of our younger musi- 


ly bear with me while I quote rather 
what others have to say about the 
sung in many of our Sunday 
Says the Reverend Charles 
s: “Old hymn books which contained 
e hymns and tunes of the great mas- 
ave been laid aside for the jingling 
m-sacred music of MacGranahan, 
jbbins, Sankey,, Billhorn, Kirkpatrick 
others. Many of the Gospel hymn 
seem to land you in the midst of an 
war dance, All is not music that 
s, and all is not sacred that is pub- 
with a religious title.’ Says the 
minent organist, Dr. Eugene Thayer : 
e children of to-day are the Church 
State of to-morrow. If these be 
ingly trained and guided, it is certain 
the future will be one of ignorance, 
e-doing and misery. So our work 
d begin here and begin at once.” 


Sunday School Books 


£ we examine the words and music of 
f Sunday School books, what do we 
Save here and there a passable selec- 
4, nothing but a mass of stupid, incon- 
ous stuff, nonsense and twaddle; illiter- 
i, ungrammatical and utterly unpoetical 
gle; and music that trash would be too 
od a name for. And this is not the 
rst. of it. The little innocents are actu- 
iy obliged to sing this driveling nonsense. 
Phink of children beginning life with: 
“Twill all be over soon; 
’Tis only for a moment here, 
’Twill all be over soon.” 
Or singing such dismal meditations as 


“A few more prayers, 

A few more tears, 

It won’t be long, 

It won’t be long.” 
Or such enforced juvenile hypocrisy as: 
ilmost anchored, life’s rough journey 
Shortly now will all be o’er. 
asecn hands the sails are furling; 
Soon I'll reach the heavenly shore. 
ost home! How sweet it soundeth 
To the heart that’s worn with care.” 
Think of it! Worn with care at the age 
twelve! I have seen and played from 
Sunday School book which has the 
ods, ‘For Jesus is my Saviour,” set to 
at drunkard’s melody, “We Won't Go 
ome ’Till Morning;” three or four notes 
anged, but the rest note for note. , And 
s in my blessed native State of Massa- 
‘usetts! Now the music was not bad, for 
ere is no such thing as bad music. 
lere are such things as bad associations; 
id when we hear this, or any other mel- 
ly, repeatedly sung by men reeling home 
midnight, we must conclude that it is 
iit for church service—unfit because of 
id associations; because of inappropriate- 
tss; the only things that can render music 
ilueless for good influence and good 
orks. : 
“As the twig is bent the trees inclined.” 
“we must begin in the Sunday School 
he music of the church is ever to be re- 

ed. If you have any Sabbath School 

90ks like this, buy no more fire kindlings 
itil they are in the ash-barrel past resur- 
‘ction! Far better that the children 
uld have but a half-dozen hymns, or 
at all, than that they be made to sing 
atrant nonsense as the majority of 
books contain.” 
Joctor Carl Merz has written as fol- 


ould it be safe to fill our Sunday 
libraries with novels and _ silly 
in-order to please e sensi chil- 
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tunes are the silly stories of church music. 
The rhythmical element is strangely de- 
veloped in it; hence these tunes are often 
converted into dances, they are heard 
played at parades and picnics, minstrels 
with blackened faces sing and play them. 
Hilarious young people, coming home from 
picnics and parties, are known to have sung 
‘Sweet By and By, ‘Hold the Fort,’ and 
tunes like these. Surely such popularity 
cannot be a credit to any church music. 
The old and calmer church tunes have 
never thus been popularized, neither is it 
desirable that they should be.” 

And now comes Dr. J. E. P. Aldous, 
who, if I mistake not, is a clergyman 
somewhere in the East: 

“In the matter of music for congrega- 
tional and Sunday School singing, the 
average clergyman and Sunday School 
superintendent seems to throw, all consid- 
eration of fitness to the winds, and to sac- 
rifce everything to so-called ‘Heartiness.’ 

“I must at once announce my ground in 
this matter. I hold that hymn tunes of the 
style known as Moody and Sankey are an 
outrage on musical art, especially as con- 
nected with Christian worship. I cannot 
think it is right or fitting to sing and shout 
the most sacred thoughts connected with 
our religion to strains which savor of and 
have a great tendency to recall the bur. 
lesque opera and the circus ring.” 

I do not deny that there is a catchiness 
in tunes like, “Safe In The Arms Of 
Jesus,” a foot moving energy in strains 
like ‘‘Hold The Fort, For I Am Coming,” 
that carries a body of people along, and 
almost forces them to sing. 

But the enthusiasm and questionable 
fervor fomented by such means have much 
the same symptoms as the Dutch courage 
of the proverb, which oozes away and is 
no more seen when the fumes of stimu- 
lant that called it into being are felt no 
more. 


Good Solid Tunes 


The good solid tunes that stir the heart 
are not those that work the feet; if the 
depths of the spiritual nature are to be ap- 
pealed to, it is not by tunes that cause the 
head to wag and the lungs to work like a 
blast furnace. Surely the “eternal fitness 
of things” in this matter should appeal not 
only to musicians but also to any man of 
sense. 

To recapitulate briefly, let it be said that 
one cannot think highly of much of the mu- 
sic sung in many of our churches. Not that 
there is no good music published; just the 
contrary. There is an abundance of good 
church music published, but of such a 
character and style as to preclude the 
mixed quartet from interpreting it. I am 
opposed to the mixed quartet. I advocate 
the mixed chorus choir. I deplore the in- 
different way a majority of the people 
enter into the singing of the hymns, and 
as a remedy for better congregational sing- 
ing would suggest- the compilation of 
liymn book containing, first of all, fewer 
hymns and only ones that have been written 
by religious leaders like Martin Luther, or 
devout Christian musicians, one of whom, 
John Sebastian Bach, stands pre-eminently 
at the top. I am of the opinion that a much 
higher grade of hymns should be used in 
the Sunday Schools. 

In conclusion, I ask your indulgence 
while I read a set of resolutions for ele- 
vating the music of the church; resolutions 
compiled by Mr. W. F. Gates for the choir 
singer, music committeeman, organist and 
minister :_ 

For the Choir Singer: I will remember 
that 1 am supposed to be a factor in the 
service of worship. I will be dignified in 
my demeanor. I will choose music that is 
worshipful in character, but not too diffi- 
cult for my congregation to understand. 
I will do my best to elevate the musical 


‘part of the service and will sing an Eng- 


lish that can be understood. Nor will I 
think I am all of the service. 
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The Choir Master 


Each Month Under This Heading We Shall Give a List of Anthems, 


Solos and Voluntaries Appropriate for Morning and Evening 


Services Throughout the Year. 


Opposite “a’”’ are anthems of moderate difficulty, opposite “b” those of a simple type. 


Any of the works named may be had for examination. 


able and the discounts the best obtainable. 


SUNDAY MORNING, October 4th 
ORGAN 


Song Without Words. P. Tschaikowsky 
ANTHEM 


(a) Thou Wilt Keep Him in 
Perfect Peace..C. Lee Williams 
(b) Rejoice and Be Glad 
O. M. Schoebel 
OFFERTORY 


Abide With Me (Duet, S. and A.) 
P. A. Schnecker 
ORGAN 


Jubilant March 1. Solly 


SUNDAY EVENING, October 4th 
ORGAN 


NEO GTI ania = ay icke a itsle tales R. Friml 
ANTHEM 
(a) O That I Had Wings of a 
Worries fo: Ae J. M. Snvieton 


(b) Be Thou My Guide 
Norwood Dale 
OFFERTORY 


Still, Still With Thee (Solo, S.) 
Ward-Stephens 
ORGAN 


Grand Chorus in D..&. H. Sheppard 


SUNDAY MORNING, October 11th 
ORGAN 


Wiarelin! Goin vies Th onbetl es H. Smart 
ANTHEM 


(a) Ye Shall Go Out With Joy 
A. F, Andrews 

(b) Come, Thou Almighty King 
C. D. Blount 


OFFERTORY 

Thou Shalt Love the Lord (Trio, 

Se Neate) Sanaa M. Costa 

ORGAN 

INEM STHISER? Pe Saclke here Gatty Sellars 

SUNDAY EVENING, October 11th 

ORGAN 

CradlerS ong wa weet ek W. Spinney 
ANTHEM 


(a). Come Unto Me...H. T. Burleigh 
(b) Lo! The Day of Rest 


Declinetnk ge e22), J..S. Camp 
OFFERTORY 
There is a Blessed Home 
(Solo, A.) ...G. H. Fairclough 
ORGAN 
ostltvde an Grosireaicsis thes © E. M. Read 


Our retail prices are always reason- 


SUNDAY MORNING, October 18th 
ORGAN 
Song Without Words...... F. Thome 
ANTHEM 
(a) Not Unto Us, O Lord 
G. H. Federlein 
(b) Lead Kindly Light..F, A. Clark 
OFFERTORY 
There Were Ninety and Nine 
ESOL MB eh eels. ar G. O’Hara 


ORGAN 
mesh ss G. Meyerbeer 


Coronation March 
SUNDAY EVENING, October 18th 
ORGAN 


SGRENAdE Ns Lemire ce die cea: F. Schubert 
ANTHEM 


(a) Holy, Holy, Holy..... C. Gounod 


(b) No Shadows Yonder..4. R. Gaul 
OFFERTORY 
As Pants the Hart (Duet, S. and 
PON aa A E. F. Marks 
ORGAN 
Surstim Corda. i). year R. Diggle 


pickheiwat pecvrlonaiec A. Dvorak 


(a) We Praise Thee, O God 
H. Kotzschmar 


(b) Lord, I am Thine....Th. Kullak 
OFFERTORY 
The Ransomed of the King 
CSoloye ls) Wace W. A. Phillips 
ORGAN 


Templars’ March .....J. F. Frysinger 


SUNDAY EVENING, October 25th 
ORGAN 


Southern Sketch........ W. C. Steere 
ANTHEM 
(a) He Shall Give His Angels 
@haneets, aise es.sts A. W. Lansing 


(6) O For a Thousand Tongues 


J. W. Lerman 

OFFERTORY 
We Thank Thee, O Father 
pe peri T. and B.)...A. Wooler 


Liberty INiarch ro. sete, 5 J. F. Frysinger 


| AUSTIN ORGANS} 


ONTRACT for St. Luke and The 
Epiphany organ, Philadelphia, fol- 
lowed the opening of the large auditor- 
jum organ in Chattanooga, generally held 
to be one of the outstanding triumphs 
in organ building. 
There are more than one hundred Austin 
organs of four manual size and capacity 
in use in America. 
The biggest and the smallest have the 
same solidity and absolute quality in 
construction and materials. 


(AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 


165 Woodland St. Hartford, Conn. 


INSTRUCTION IN 
THEATRE ORGAN PLAYING 


Practice Organ. Special course 

for pianists changing to organ. 

210 North 7th St. 
Allentown, Pa. 


Vermond Knauss, 


TEACHERS OF THE ORGAN— 


It will supplement your work to have your 
pupils read “The Etude” regularly. 


Dr. WILLIAM C. CARL 


Instructor 
of Many Prominent Organists 


Director 
of the Guilmant Organ School 


Write ror CaTaoc 


17 East 11th Street, New York City 


Ae YEARS of develop- 
ment has won universal ae. 
knowledgment of “ORGOBLO” 
superiority, Recent improve- 
ments have mide the 


SUPER “ORGOBLO” 

@ Sturdy—Efficient—Quiet 
Most of the largest and finest 
American Organs are blown by 


O lias won the 
highest award in every exposi- 
tion entered, 

Special “ORGORLO JUNIOR” 
for Reed and Student Organs, 


THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY 


Organ Power Department 
HARTFORD ONNECTICUT 


HERBERT WITHERSPOO 


On July Sixth Was Elected President of 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


THE LEADING AND LARGEST COLLEGE OF MUSIC IN AMERICA—Est. 1876. 


WORLD RENOWNED 
SINGER AND TEACHER 


See ANNOUNCEMENT oF Fart Term Pace 580. 
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Certificates, Diplomas and Degree of 
Bachelor of Music awarded 


APPLETON, 


Offers Regular Courses in 


Piano, Voice, Violin, Cello, Organ, Public School Music, 
Band Instruments, Theory, Harmony, Composi- 
tion, Music History, Appreciation and Art 


ORCHESTRAL TRAINING, RECITALS, MUSIC FESTIVAL 


Fall term opens September 22, 1925 


Send for free catalog. Address: 
CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean, Appleton, Wisconsin 


LAWRENCE 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


(A Department of Lawrence College) 
WISCONSIN 


Faculty of twenty Artist teachers. 
Excellent Equipment, Dormitories 


CARLETON COLLEGE 


DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 


Four Year Course Leading to a B.A. Degree 
in Applied and Public School Music 


Tue Leapinc Scuoot or Music in THE NorTHWEST 


Address for Catalog 
Chairman, Department of Music, Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 


SCHOOL of GOSPEL MUSIC 


Southwestern Baptist Seminary 
Seminary IIill, (Fort Worth), Texas 
For Training Choir Directors, Evangelistic Singers, Song 

Leaders and Accompanists, 
Write for particulars— 
L. R. SCARBOROUGH, Pres.; I. E. REYNOLDS, Dir. 


St. Louis College of Music 


Offers courses in all branches of Music, Expression 

and Dramatic Art. Distinguished Faculty of 40 

Artist-Teachers. Modern Methods. Unexcelled 

Public School Music Course. Certificates, Diplo- 

mas and Degrees conferred. Moderate Tuition. 
Catalog sent free upon request 


5225 Cabanne Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


DUNNING SYSTEM ° irr besimess 


MILLIKIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


Offers thoro training in music. Courses leading to 
Bachelor of Music Degree, Diploma, and Certifi- 
cate in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Public School 
Music Methods and Music Kindergarten Methods. 


Bulletin sent free upon request 
LOWELL L. TOWNSEND, Director. 


CHURCH MUSIC 


Our stock of Anthems, Sacred Solos 
Sacred Duets, Organ Music, etc., is 
Unequalled. Prompt Service. 


THEO. PRESSER Cc 1712-14 Chestnut St. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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NORMAL CLASSES AS FOLLOWS: 
MRS. CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 West 40th St., New York City. 


Mrs, Zella E. Andrews, Leonard Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 


Katharine M. Arnold, 93 Madison St., Tiffin, Ohio, Arnold School of Music. 


Allie E. Barcus, 1006 College Ave., Ft. Worth, Texas. 


Elizette Reed Barlow, 48 George St., Newbern, N. Car. Normal Class—Aug. 1, 1925 at Asheville, N. Car. 
Mrs. Jean Warren Carrick, 160 East 68th St., Portland, Oregon—Normal Classes, June and September. 


Dora A. Chase, Carnegie Hall, New York City; Pouch Gallery, 345 Clinton Ave. 


, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Beulah B. Crowell, 201 Wellston Bldg., 1506 Hodamont Ave., St. Louis, Mo., Summer Classes, June, July and August. 
Adda C. Eddy, 136 W. Sandusky Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio, July 21st. 


Beatrice S. Eikel, Kidd-Key College, Sherman, Texas. 


Ida Gardner, 17 East 6th Street, Tulsa, Okla., July and August. 


Gladys Marsalis Glenn, 1605 Tyler St., 


Harriet Bacon MacDonald, 825 Orchestra Bldg., 


Amarillo, Tex.; Boulder, Colo., August. 
Mudellen Littlefield, Dunning School of Music, 3611-13 Main St., Kansas City, Mo. 

Carrie Munger Long, 608 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Normal Class, July and August. 
Normal Classes, August and Sept., Chicago. 


August 10th at Detroit, Mich. 


Mes. Kate Dell Marden, 61 N. 16th St., Portland, Oregon; August 1. 


Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason, 5011 Worth St., Dallas, Texas. 


Mrs. U. G. Phippen, 1536 Holly St., Dallas, Texas. 
Virginia Ryan, 940 Park Ave., New York City. 


Mrs. Stella Seymour, 1219 Garden Street, San Antonio, Tex. 
Isabel M. Tone, 469 Grand View Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Mrs. S. L. Van Nort, 224 Tuam Avenue, Houston, Texas. 
Mes. H. R. Watkins, 124 East 11th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Denver, Colo., July 20th. 
Classes held Dallas and Ada, Okla. 
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For the Music Committeeman: If I do 
not know anything about good music, I 
will send in my resignation at once. I will 
not make of my office simply a means of 
annoying the choir, or of beating them 
down in their salaries. I will vote to pay 
the most money we can afford to the best 
singers we can get for it; and then may 
the Lord have mercy on-their souls. 

The Organist: I will not play the organ 
as if it were a piano. I will choose music 
that is legitimate organ music, and if I 
cannot play that kind, I will go to taking 
lessons of someone who can. I will keep 
out from the service, sentimental and silly 
saccharinities that have no spirit of wor- 
ship in them. If I am a “pin money” 
player, I will resign in favor of someone 
who is prepared to play the instrument 
in the appropriate manner. Nor will I 
consider that I own the choir or the 
church. 


The Minister: I will raise my voi 
good music in the church, not operati 
dignified and fitting—such as would | 
the approbation of a good musician. 
know nothing of music, I will not 
my advice on music committee and cho 
I will, rather, get a musical music comm 
tee, and leave the matter in their hands. 
will, as rapidly as possible, do away w 
the trashiest of the “Gospel Hymns” ¢ 
substitute in their place the sensible 4 
dignified hymnology of the church, and 
pecially will I try to introduce into | 
Sunday School music that shall not p 
take of the drivel found in most of the Si, 
day School song books, for by having |) 
children sing sensible music in their you 
they will be ready to partake in the proj 
music of the church. God help me to | 
member my responsibility in these m) 
ters.” 


The Pulpit and the Organ 


By G. Edward Stubbs, Mus. Doc. 


WE are indebted to Rev. Dr. J. S. B. 
Hodges, of Baltimore, for the following 
poem, which was written by his father, 
Edward Hodges, Muc. Doc., in 1854, and 
which we believe has never before been 
published. It takes us back to a time when 
“squabbles” between clergymen and organ- 
ists were neither placid nor infrequent. Not- 
withstanding its jocose style, it conveys a 
message that will never be without a cer- 
tain value. The year 1854 may have had its 
own problems and “situations,” but some of 
these verses apply rather forcibly to the 
year 1925! And one (the fourth) ought 
to be printed, framed, and hung up in every 
vestry-room in the land. 


Squabble Between the Pulpit and the Organ 


Pastor :—Good morrow, Sir Organ, now 
mind what I say, 
For I am determined to have my own way. 
What means all this racket and thunder- 
ing din? 
I declare, on my conscience, I think it a 
sin. 


OrGAN :—Indeed, Mr. Pulpit, I hear what you 


say, 
And yet would fain hope you will give me 
fair play. 
Let each in his turn, like the bells in the 
steeple, 
Deliver its message to all the good people. 
Pastor :—Your message, forsooth! always 
thumbing and strumming, 
And making a buz, or a sort of a hum- 


ming! 

I cannot away with such heathenish no- 
tions, 

es I suspect, you disturb my devo- 


tions. 


ORGAN :—Not so fast, Mr, Pulpit! 
me beseech ; 

For I am quite silent whenever you preach. 

Then, let us attend to our several cures; 

Let me do my duty, and you perform yours. 


Come, let 


Pastor :—No more of your insults, but know 


your own place, 
You vile box of whistles, devoid of all 


grace! 

For who but a fool was e’er known to de- 
clare 

That your noisy doings with mine would 
compare. 


ORGAN :—Then I will not compare, but this 
you'll allow, 
That error in doctrine, from me anyhow, 
No mortal as yet was e’er known to im- 
bibe ; 
Say the same, if you can, of the things 
of your tribe. 


Pastor :—It is useless to argue with lead- 
headed fellows 


Whose breath is supplied by a huge p 


of bellows. 

Your presence in Church I denounce an 
trusion, 

And soon I shall yote for your t¢ 
exclusion. ; 


ORGAN :—Well-a-day! Wrathful Pulpit t 
ware what you do, 


Or you the dire sequence may woeft 
rue ; 

For, take me away, and your people ¢ 
perse, : 
And leave you alone, to read verse af 

verse, 


Pastor :—Never fear, my good friend, 
the people will come 
At the tap of the fist on my clerical dr 
The good that you do is just nothing 
ween ; 
So take yourself off, you 
machine. 


pert-pip 


OrGAN :—Remember, Sir Pulpit (for I 4 
be candid) 

Good temper must suffer whan hard nai 
are bandied ; 


So cool down a little, and let me kr 
why, 
To turn me adrift, you so zealously try 


Pastor :—The reason? Umph! Reasi 
Aye, just let me see; 

You distract the good people’s atten 
from me! 

And then you cost money, some thousar 
I’m sure, 


Much better expended in helping the p¢ 


Orean :—O my pipes! 
try it again, 
Where I have cost one thousand, you hi 
cost ten! 
And if the good people do yield me att 


Modest Pulpit! 4 


tion 
It is not the thing, Sir! that you op 
5 to mention. 


Pastor :—And again, of your time, you ¢ 
sume a good deal 

With your chaunting, 
villainous squeal ; 

But to argue the case, I perceive is © 


and bawling : 


vain 
With a thing that posseses no conscie 
* nor brain. 


ORGAN :—Without now discussing the yariy 
details, 
Your railing, as well as your argumeé 
fails. 
“There's a time for all things,’ as the w 
man has said, 
And music is one that he had in his he 
If you cannot partake of what others 


oy : 

Pray do not their pleasure disturb ¢ 
alloy. 

Just stick to your function, as I will 
mine, 

And so our joint effort will swee 
combine. : 

I will ae ae, grant you to say the 1 
wor 

And stab ‘for all that, 
heard. 


‘twill be I the 1 


A Primate on Church Music 


Hotpine that church music has a place 
of great importance in public worship, the 
Archbishop of York, in a New Year mes- 
sage, says: “The standard of church mu- 
sic is still artistically lower than the stand- 
ard now expected in other branches of art 


consecrated to the service of God. We 


must all try to raise that standard.” 

By the best music, the Archbishop ex- 
plains that he does not mean the most 
elaborate. Indeed, says he, attempts too 


often made to offer elaborate music, beyo 
the resources and capacities alike of 1 
choir and congregation, are one of the ch 
enemies of the best. 

His Grace adds: “In music, as in 
branches of art, what is simple in man 
and material, if animated by the ri 
spirit, sustained by high ideals and trea 
with reverence, is capable of expressi 
the highest truth and beauty.” 

—Musical News and Her 


3 


“ONE of the most trying, vexing, not to 
ay disheartening, situations demanding the 
hought and the intelligence of present-day 
jrganists (at least here in America) is the 
roblem of what to do about a certain type 
if organ that is being built, not only in 
: bractically all of our large towns, but also, 
with an exception here and there, in many 
oe our large cities. 
Tt would be an insult to the mentality of 
organist of recognized ability were I 
| describe in detail the shortcomings of 
e type of: instrument I have in mind, but, 
j briefly stated (were an organ animate), 
one might say of the typical modern organ 
that it is “neither fish, fowl nor flesh;” or 
to paraphrase a certain Mr. Shakespeare, it 
is “sans tone, sans balance, sans blend, 
jans everything”—at least everything that 
goes to make up what was once upon a 
\time spoken of as the “king of instru- 
ments ;” the effect of which was awe- “inspir- 
ing, its tone one of grandeur, and the music 
for which is, or rather ought to be, more 
; less distinctive. 


a0 


No Two Organs Just Alike 


&The question is asked: “Just what are 
the salient, indispensable features of a first- 
ass pipe organ?” Here is a subject that 
nnot be discussed (at least not fully) 
over a cup of tea, and in an article such 
as the present, one can do no more than 
touch the fringe of the subject. There are 
no two organs just alike, neither in tonal 
quality, nor in system of control; stand- 
Jardization or uniformity in organ batding 
lis unthinkable. However, there are a few 
prevalent practices among a number of 
‘organ builders, and many organists of a 
certain kidney, that are against sound rea- 
soning, not to say common sense. All 
cherished ideas and theories (incontro- 
vertible facts) anent science of tone, pitch 
‘and blend are shot through—blown up. 

‘I believe that I am making a perfectly 
calm statement when I say that the pedal 
division of eight out of every ten organs, 
not only is inadequate, but is really a joke— 
‘the joke being on, not the organ builder, 
)but the fool committeemen charged with the 
“responsibility of the buying of the organ. 
‘Then the craze for borrowing and duplex- 
ing; and it is astonishing (also unfor- 
‘tunate) the number of. people that allow 
‘themselves to be duped by this assinine sys- 
tem of stop apportionment. Borrowing! 
Duplexing! Leave it to the ingenious 
‘Yankee. Really, can you beat this? Cha- 
meleon-like pipes which one minute respond 
to the touch of an organist when he is 
using, it may. be, the oboe, and in another 
minute these same pipes, all of a sudden, 
i will become the pipes of, let us say, the 
great organ tuba, or, if you prefer, the 
choir organ English horn. Gentle reader, 
you say that you do not quite understand? 
‘Dumbell! When you would have an oboe 
effect, simply depress the swell stop-key 
-on which the name oboe is engraved, and 
when you would have a great tuba or choir 
English horn effect, depress the stop-key 
-on which the name tuba or English horn 
is engraved, and—there, now you have it! 


aes tnane 


a Humbugged Buyers 
- 'We read in books how people who 
‘practiced witchcraft and sorcery were pun- 
ished by death; however, in the year of 
Grace, 1925, because of our cupidity and 
ullibility we—well, we just seem to enjoy 
eing buncoed—made jackasses of. Years 
o dear old P. T. Barnuin said the Ameri- 
ns liked to be fooled—humbugged; in 
which statement, it would seem, that there 
s at least an element of truth. When I 
ecall | some of the Bre tale it has fal- 


The Modern Organ é 


By Charles Gallaway 


I experience is one of depression and con- 
tempt—egrieved about a condition that ought 
not to exist, and contempt, not only for 
ignorant committeemen who should know 
better than to barter trusted funds, but for 
the (very often) one-fingered organist 
(spare the mark) who, down in his heart, 
is thoroughly conscious of his own ignor- 
ance about organs but who is too proud 
and conceited to ask! the opinion and advice 
of some experienced, practical organist 
whose. shoe-laces nincompoop organists are 
unworthy to loose. 

There are exceptions,, of course, but 
every serious organist knows, and only too 
well, that the average two- and _ three- 
manual organ built nowadays, with its mul- 
tiplicity of useless, clap-trap devices, is 
such as to make it almost impossible for an 
organist to play a program of good, worth- 
while organ music. To play something 
virile, masculine—anything that is not of 
the wishy-washy, evensong-eyentide type of 
composition (?) is out of the question. 
The only thing for an organist to do,,when 
doomed to manipulate one of these modern 
«contraptions is to fool and to fake, and to 
fake and to fool, and, as is often the case 
(inwardly to himself, of course), curse the 
members of the organ committee and’ the 
organ builder who, however, ought not to 
be criticized at all because, in the last 
analysis he, in many cases, has built just 
the organ he was ordered to build. 

An organ specification is a veritable x- 
ray of its designer, a sort of silent black- 
mailer. It tells the type of music he prob- 
ably does not play, at least not effectively, 
and it points out, in innumerable ways, 
whether or not the designer is an experi- 
enced organist. To prepare a_ four- 
manualed and echo organ, and apportion 
only four real speaking stops in the pedal 
division—well, this surely is a case for the 
fool-killer. 

But what’s the use? Easy marks for 
organ builders who need the money are the 
would-be organist—Mr. Affrontery, and 
layman, who, taking himself seriously in 
regard to something about which he is 
quite ignorant, beguiles himself into the 
belief that he must be an unusually shrewd 
business man—Mr. Conceit. 


Why Retard the Wheels of Progress 


I may be in error, but I do: believe that 
the not-over-drawn situation I have de- 
picted is due, in a large measure, to the 
self-complacency and the unassertiveness of 
a considerable number of our better or- 
ganists, at least many of whom sit by and 
‘appear wholly indifferent about, and dis- 
interested in, what is being perpetrated 
upon the American public as organs. I 
have heard supposedly fine organs that 
sounded more like circus calliopes—noise- 
boxes. Then, too, the organ music that 
is being doled out—fed to Americans in 
general! Heaven only knows what the 
“king of instruments” will eventually de- 
generate into; one must not be surprised 
should he hear, and ere long, some genius 
(?) attempt to portray on the organ 
“Washington Crossing @he Delaware,” 
“The Battle of Lexington,” “The Retreat of 
Coxey’s Army,” etc., etc. But again, what's 
the use? “Man,” says Ludwig Lewisohn, 
“fs a timid and a patient creature from 
whom nothing less than the unendurable 
itself will wring a protest.” “The most 
thatikless task in the world,” says Langdon 
Mitchell, “is that of telling our countrymen 
that anything whatever ails or is wrong 
with them. You are at once called a 
grouch and a sour-belly. You are held to 
retard the wheels of progress. Why, then, 
undertake that which brings only an in- 
crease of disesteem and dislike, and to 
which little attention will be paid?” .. . 
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The Relation of Form to 
Registration 


By Helen Oliphant Bates 


Tue musical form of a piece should 
always be studied when choosing its regis- 
tration. For example, in a two-part form, 
the second theme is of equal importance 
with the first. It will probably begin with 
a change of key and thematic treatment, 
but close re‘ationship with the first part 
will be preserved by retaining the general 
style and character. The _ registration 
should throw into relief these architectural 
facts, bringing out the contrast without de- 
stroying the equality and independence of 
the parts, or the balance of the design. 

In the three-part form the second part is 
not on a par, with the first. It is generally 
of a more transitional character, and fre- 
quently is mere'y an episodical digression 
which is introduced to make possible the ef- 
fective return of the first theme in the third 
part. Even when the second part is an in- 
dependent section of considerable dimen- 
sions, it takes second place to the first and 
third parts. Here then, an effort should be 
made to create the impression of a tem- 
porary departure from the principal sub- 
ject and not to introduce an entirely inde- 
pendent second subject. 

If the second part ends with a retransi- 
tion to the first theme, the registration 
should also work towards the tone color 
which was used in the first part. This re- 
turn to approximately the same tone color 
is of great importance, because just as the 
hearer waits for the restatement of themes, 
he will wait for the return of the*timbre 
that accompanied these themes. This tim- 
bre may and should be modified just as the 
themes are modified, but never too much to 
prevent ready recognition. 

The larger forms, such as the rondo, 
sonatina, and sonata, are expansions and 
developments of the simple two and three 
part forms, and should be played accord- 
ingly. 

Fugues and other polyphonic pieces are 
not marked by definite sections l.ke homo- 
phonic music, but weave on in an endless 
web growing ever larger and larger. The 
registration should keep pace with this 
growth, not by sudden and definite changes, 
but by the addition of tone color after tone 
color in a gradual and steady unfolding 
until the climax is reached. 

Above all, it must be remembered. that 
law and order are just as essential in tonal 
design as in every other artistic endeavor. 


“T attended an organ excital and listened 
to a dry as dust program, All heavy stuff 
excepting one piece, and. when he played 
that number I sat up and sniffed, to drink in 
the Yankee atmosphere. I can tell you that 
I was not the only one who sat up and 
suiffed. Some time I will express my views 
on playing stuff that bores and puts the 
audience into a state of slumber.” 

—AMERICAN ORGANIST. 


“An accompaniment which is to direct 
and sustain the voices of a congregation 
should be marked and decided in character 
without being disjomted and broken.” 
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Look Inside the 
Piano for this 
\ ThadeMark 


hay 
Worlds Standard, 


Pianos of Real Worth 
Have This Famous 
Action— 


HE first question to ask your piano 

i merchant is: ‘*W. hat piano action 

has the instrument?’ If it is the 
Wessell, Nickel & Gross action you are 
sure to obtain a worthy instrument, for 
this famous action is found only in 
pianos and players of established ex- 
cellence, 

Since 1874, leading American piano 
makers have used the Wessell, Nickel 
& Gross action—the world’s highest 
priced piano action. It is built by the 
oldest, largest and leading maker of 
high- grade piano actions. Look for the 
octagonal trade-mark (shown above) 
stamped on every Wessell, Nickel & 
Gross action, 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 
Established 1874 New York City 


When you Pe Upri ht, Grand, \ 
Player or Repracueies Piano~ 
/asist on the Wessell, Nickel & 
Gross ae Action. 


EXCEPTIONAL opportunities awaiting the trained 
Piano Technician. Short hours, pleasant surround. 


ings, uncrowded field, makes this an ideal profession. 
With our Tune-A-Phone, Action Model, tools, charts, sim- 
plified lessons and analysis of Business Advertising, you 
can learn quickly and easily and be prepared to make big 
money. Low tuition. Easy terms. Diploma granted. 
Established 1898. Money-back Guarantee. Write today 
for our FREE book, “Winning Independence.” 
NILES BRYANT SCHOOL OF PIANO TUNING 

61 Bryant Building Augusta, Michigan 


TINDALE 
Music Filing Cabinet 
Needed by every Musician, 


Music Student, Library, 
School and Convent. 


4] Will keep your music orderly, 
protected from damage, and 
where you can instantly 
find it. 


Send for list of 
most popular styles 


TINDALE CABINET CO. 
47 Main St. Flushing, N. Y 
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“SYNCOPATE THE CHRISTENSEN WAY” 
Fitts, Etc. Kither book sent for $2, 


or both for $3, Circular sent free 


TEACHERS WANTED to open schools in cities where we are 
not already represented. 

CHRISTENSEN SCHOOL OF POPULAR MUSIC 
Suite 5, 20 E, Jackson, Chicago 


Axel Christensen's Instruction books for 
Piano. Book]: How 10 ‘‘Jazz-Up’’ any 
TUNE, CHORD WORK, ETc, Book 2 AR- 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL of MUSIC and ARTS 


148-150 Riverside Drive 23rd Year Ralfe Leech Sterner, Director 


SIX WEEKS SUMMER COURSES 


For Teachers and Professionals, also Beginners and Advanced Students. Starting May 15 
Pupils may enter any day. Rates $250 and $300 (according to teacher for private lessons) which 
includes board and room, tuition, lectures, classes, concerts, teachers’ certificates, etc. 


Celebrated Faculty Including: ARTHUR FRIEDHEIM. One of the world’s greatest pianists. The 
great Liszt interpreter who during this course will play work of all the great masters. 

PAUL STOEVING. The eminent violin artist, teacher, scholar and author. 

RALFE LEECH STERNER. The well-known voice teacher of the heads of voice departments in 
colleges and schools. Also Opera, Church and Concert Singers, who will give his course of Lectures 
from Voice.Anatomy to Grand Opera. 

FRANK HOWARD WARNER. Pianist, Composer and Lecturer. 

ALOYS KREMER. Teacher and Pianist. 


FREDERICK RIESBERG. Distinguished pianist who studied with Franz Liszt, Xaver Scharwenka 
and Carl Reinecke. 
ALEXANDER PERO. Harmony and Counterpoint. 
LEILA YALE. Celebrated Teacher of Public School Music in our New York City Schools. 
HELEN CARMICHAEL ROBERTSON. Drawing and Painting. 
ALVIN BELDEN. Classical Dancing. Highly indorsed by Mary Garden. AND MANY OTHERS. 
Our entire faculty will remain in New York City and teach all summer 


Send for Views and Outline MEHLIN PIANO USED 


TWO NEW COURSES 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 
120 Claremont Avenue New York, N. Y. 
CRITICAL AND PEDAGOGIC COURSE 
for Teachers and Advanced Pianists under CARL FRIEDBERG 


NORMAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS 


Methods of interrelating all theoretic subjects and correlating them 
with the study of piano, violin, voice, etc. 


TUITION FEES VERY MODERATE - - CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 


VirciL PIANO CONSERVATORY 


The Place to Acquire 
A THOROUGH FOUNDATION A WONDERFUL TECHNIC 


AND 


THE ABILITY TO PLAY FOR OTHERS 


A. M. VIRGIL, Director 120 W. 72nd Street, New York 


ee. Theatre 


Summer and Fall 2 
Courses for Acting, Teaching, Directing 
DRAMA, SE eee ibe 

STAGE DA 
DIRECTORS Singing, Fine Arts and Photoplay. Developing 
Alan Dale personality and poise casenGal foe aty poration 
Wm. A. Brady n life. Alviene Art Theatre and Student Stoc! 


SUMMER MUSIC 
CLASSES 


New York City 
JULY 


Special Student Classes 


Co. afford appearances while pea is 
4 5 . Henry Miller debuts and ae a eetee FORE re Hi neue 
Teacher's Courses in Moves ree Sir Join Martin. Eletan {erate sane" btelasd "ast 
icl i itaire, Dol isters, Evelyn Law, Mary Nash, 
808» Musicianship and eR SPARS J. J. Shubert Nora Ba es, Taylor Holmes, Lady’ Ribblesdale, 
hmi i Betah Reed Marguerite Clark ee ate ar ee ee Tet ed 
rite Study wante: fe 
Sc itz Technic by eta ceders Rose Coghlan St. N. Y., ask for catalog 3M 


Assistant to Robert Schmitz 


Sight Singing without “Do-re-mi,” 


“Numbers,” ‘‘Intervals”’ 


EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
121 Madison Avenue (30th St.), New York City 


CONWAY ont. 


Prepares for Leadership in Community, School and Pro- 
fessional Bunds. Private Instruction on two instruments ; 
Teachérs of uational renown; Conducting and Band Ar- 
es rangements; Dally Band Rehearsals under Dean Conway ; 
"eo Large Symphony Orchestra, Warge Band Library. Degrees, 

Dormitories. Gymnasium Under personal direetion of the 
Catalog. 


famous band leader, Patrick Conway. 
601 De Witt Park, Ithaca, New York 


The National Conservatory of 
Music of America 


Founded by Jeannette M. Thurber 
Only conservatory chartered by Congress 
FORTY-FIRST SEASON OPENS OCT. 5th 
Enroll Oct. 1, 2 and 3 

The pedagogic systern pursued is productive of the 
highest results. ARTIST COURSE—Piano: Adele 
Margulies. Voice: R. Sapio; Violin: Leopold Licht- 
enberg; History: Olin Downes. 

Ad. Sec’y, 53 West 74th St., New York City 

(formerly at 126 West 79th St.) 


Crane Normal Institute of Music 


Training School for Supervisors of Music 
BOTH SEXES 


Voice culture, sight-singing, ear-training, harmony 


form, music-history, chorus-conducting, methods, 
practice-teaching. Graduates hold important posi- 
tions in colleges, city and normal schools. 
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Schools 
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Chautauqua and Lyceum Arts School, Edward Amherst Ott. Dean. One, 
two and three year courses of practical training. Courses in practical 
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Criticism Classes, ete, 
Conway Military Band School, Patrick Conway, Dean. Daily band re- 
Private instruction on two instruments and a playing knowledge 
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Grad- 
Gymnasium, 


rown, Dean. 
o. Methods of Conducting. 
Presentation of School Operas, Can- 


Ithaca School of Physical Education, Dr. Albert H. Sharpe, Dean. 
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Martin Institute for Speech Defects, Dr, Frederick Martin, Dean, Corrective 
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Harold L. Butler, Dean 
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4 field. Write for particulars of 
Kindergarten correspondence course. 


Mrs. Lillian Courtright Card, 116 Edna Ave., Bridgeport,Conn. 


—_ Newfngland 
CoNSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Established 1867 


Pianoforte, Voice, Organ, Violin, Violoncello and all 
other Orchestral Instruments; Composition, Har- 
mony, History of Music, Theory, Solfeggio, Diction, 

horus, Choir Training, Ensemble for Strings, 
Woodwind and Brass. 

Department of Public School Music 
A three year course leading to Conservatory Diploma. 
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tion. 


TEACHERS 


The SIGHT, TOUCH and HEARING 
System of Teaching. Write for Booklet. 


George W. Chadwick 
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Operatic Department 
Dramatic Department 
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Degrees of Bachelor of Music and Bachelor of School Music Granted 
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been neglected. 


; Damper Pedal. 


Should the damper, or loud, pedal be 
| when playing the compositions of the 
mt masters, many of whom lived before 
vention of the pianoforte ?—Dororxy P., 


rtucket, R. I. 

“Damper” is the correct name; 
ud” is a misnomer; some of the most 
tutiful soft effects are produced by the use 

e damper pedal. This question applies 
all the compositions for spinet, harpsi- 
‘d, clavichord, clavecin, and so on, up 
the time of Carl Phillip Emanuel Bach, 
® talented son of the great Johannes 
stian Bach. All compositions for any of 
se instruments may be enhanced by a 
Jiicious use of the damper pedal—even the 
}irks of the great J. S. Bach himself; but it 
ast be used in such a way that the har- 
}onies are not confused and that the beau- 
rs: of the intermingling melodies be not 
scured. 


he Meaning of Sino. 


}}Q. Should the first chord in each measure 
| taken with the left-hand? What is the 
eaning of “sino?”—H. P. Winchester, O. 


| A. Yes; with the left hand. “Sino” meang 
UW, until, as far as. 


s 
ationality of Frederick Delius. 


Q. Will you kindly tell me the national- 
cy of Frederick Delius? I have been told 
at he is American, Hnglish, French, Ger- 
an (!), by so many different persons that 
would like to have some good authority for 
tating what he really is.—WHdITH ZARLING, 
ambridge, Mass. 

A. Frederick Delius is English from the 
lace of his birth, having been born at Brad- 
rd, England; but he is of German origin. 
‘fee studying some time alone, he went to 
‘Norida (U. S. A.), where he remained two 
IIe then went to Leipsig where he 
tudied under Jadassohn and Reinecke. He 
as lived for a long time in France; indeed, 
@ has dwelt but very little in his native 
‘ountry. Nevertheless, he is usually looked 
\pon as an Englishman, his compositions for 
he most part bearing English names. 

Music from Jamaica. 


 Q. Has Jamaica contributed in any way 
‘0 the growth of Musical Art? Have any 


vell-known musicians been born there?— 
ROLAND P., New Bedford, -Mass. , 
A. Frederick Hymen Cowen, composer, 


‘or many years conductor of the late Queen 
Vietoria’s private orchestra, was born at 
Singston, Jamaica. He studied musie with 
Moscheles, Plaidy, Reinecke, Richter, [Haupt- 
nann and others at Leipsig. He has written 
ix symphonies, four operas, oratorios and 
‘antatas, some chamber-music and a few 
yperettas. Although not born in Jamaica, 
William Dauney may be considered as a son 
mf the island, his father, William Dauney, 
javing belonged to Falmouth, Jamaica. The 
son's contribution to musie consists chiefly 
ff literary works bearing upon the history 
f Scotch music. Dauyney, the son, became 
Ee iethap cane at for Demerara, where he 
ed. 


Chief Elements of a Musical Note. 
Q. What are the chief, distinctive ele- 


nents of a musical note?—TpAcHER, Os- 
wego, N. Y. 

A. Quality, Pitch, Intensity, Duration, 
Accentuation. The last-named, Accentua- 


‘ion, consists of the manner of attacking the 
votes, either with the voice or an instru- 
nent, whether they are attacked softly or 
oudly. 

y 


4 Few Definitions, 
Obscure. pera h ' 
May I ask you to give me the meanings 
these few words? I cannot find them in my 
ctionary: Ois-cis, cing, citole, damper, 
enization, duw eis, Enfant de cewr, eses, 
anfare, fiedel, filar la voc, fliigel, forlana, 
viol da Gamba.—PIANIST, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
A. (The other terms in your list will be 
mswered in another number of Tun Ervpn. 
—FEd.) Cis-cis (German), C double-sharp; 
Jing (French) or Cink (German), ‘a small 
ed-stop on continental organs; Citole, an 
rument similar to a dulcimer. Chaucer 
eaks of it as a species of guitar: “a Citole 
his right hand had sche ;” damper consists 
' pieces of wood covered with cloth or felt 
1, when the finger has struck the key and 
ed it br of the string 


Simple and 


Question and Answer Department 


Conducted by ARTHUR DE GUICHARD 


Always send your full name and address. No Questions will be answered when this has 


Only your initials or a chosen nom de plume will be printed. 
Make your questions short and to the point. 


Questions regarding particular pieces, metronomic markings, etc., not likely to be of interest 
to the greater number of ETUDE readers will not be considered. 


at once in the piano and thus interrupt the 
continuation of the sound; damenization is a 
series of syllables used by Graun for the 
names of the notes of the scale, in his sing- 
ing exercises (da, me, ni, po, tu, la, be) ; dux 
is the subject of a fugue; eis (German), HB 
sharp; Enfant de coeur has no musical mean- 
ing, but Enfant de cheur means choir-boy 
or choir-girl; eses (German), E double flat; 
fanfare (French), a military call, or a 
flourish of trumpets; fiedel (German), fiddle ; 
filar la voce (Italian), the same as the French 
filer les sons, to spin out the notes as in the 
messa di voce; fliigel (German), a grand 
piano or a harpsicord; forlana (Italian), a 
Venetian lively dance, similar to the taran- 
telle; Viol da Gamba, a string instrument of 
the Viol family, something like the violon- 
cello, but smaller in tone—it is held be- 
tween the legs, whence its name, Gamba. 


How to Strengthen the 4th and 5th 

Fingers. 

Q. What ewercise would you recommend 
to strengthen my fourth and fifth fingers? 
They scem very weak.—PiaNIsStTH, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

A. Practice, with each hand separately, 
very slowly, scales of thirds with the follow- 
ing fingering: 


> éontinue 


Special care must be observed in the mov- 
ing over of the hand and in the passage of 
the fingers over each other, in the right-hand 
ascending scale and in the left-hand descend- 
ing scale. 


Syncopation; Meaning and Interpre- 
tation. 

Q. What is syncopation? How ts it ea- 
pressed and interpreted.—Jus., New Haven, 
Conn. 

A. Synecopation, from the Greek sugkope, 
through the Latin, syncope, meaning a cutting 
short or cutting off. Applied to music, it 
means the cutting off of the regular accent 
(that is, on the regular accented beat), thus 
making it a weak beat or, frequently, a 
staccato beat and giving the accent to the 
following beat. The syncopation may occupy 
a whole measure or even but a part of a 
measure, or it may continue from measure to 
measure: 


noticed that 


be 
accents are “cut off’ from their usual strong 
beats and given to the weak beats, whether 
indicated by the accent sign (=) or not. 


In this example it will 


A Few Hints on Transposition. 


Q. Please help me with a few suggestions 
about transposing. What are the _ chief 
points to bear in mind? How are acciden- 
tals to be treated? Does an accidental fre- 
quently repeated in @ passage or a phrase 
really remain an accidental, or is it not 
really an integral part of a@ new key and, 
therefore, not an accidental at all. TI find 
transposition extremely puzzling, so that any 
helpful suggestions will be welcome.—Ac- 
COMPANIST, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

A. First, know all your scales thoroughly, 
major and minor; then, all the intervals in 
every key—that is to say, the diatonic in- 
tervals of each key—so that they may be 
recognized at a glance. Indeed, the ability 
to read by intervals is the most important 
factor in acquiring a rapid facility of read- 
ing at sight, whether in the original key or 
in a transposition. To transpose into a key 
having the same note-letter is the easiest. 
For instance, C has three keys: C4, Ct, Ch. 
Think of the scales and intervals as being in 
the required key; that is, either in Ct, 
seven sharps, or Ch, seven flats. When play- 
ing in a sharper key, an aceidental # becomes 
a double-sharp, a flat becomes a natural, 
a natural, becomes a ¢. When playing in a 
flatter key, an accidental # would become a 
natural, a natural a flat, and a flat a double- 
flat. A very important point is to recognize 
at once any modulation into another key. 
As a matter of fact, this becomes very easy 
with practice, when it is borne in mind that 
the modulation is operated either by sharp- 
ing the 4th and going into the next sharper 
key, or by flatting the 7th and going into 
the next flatter key. The sharpest note is 
always the seventh or leading-note of the 
new key, with the key-note a semitone above 
it; the flatter note is always the fourth of 


the new key, or the sub-dominant. Finally, 
a thorough knowledge of the construction of 
chords, both their original positions and 
their inversions, is absolutely necessary. 
Possessing these essential elements (knowl- 
edge of scales, intervals, accidental changes 
and chord construction, together with the 
recognition of notes of modulation) and 
applying them in frequent practice will ren- 
der the art of transposition comparatively 
easy. <A #, b, or 4 recurring through several 
measures denotes a change of key. 


The Meaning of Musical Theory. 


Q. (4) What is really the exact meaning 
of the term “Musical Theory” (ii) What 
does it comprise?—A. C. D., Miami. Fla. 

. (i) Similar to every literary language, 
Music, which may be termed the Language 
of Musical Sounds, has its rules and laws 
forming a species of grammar, whose rules 
constitute Musical Theory. (ii) Musical 
Theory comprises the study of Notation, or 
the relation of notes to each other and of 
the art governing them; also the study of 
the different kinds and combinations of pro- 
portional duration of the notes, whose ar- 
rangement gives birth to rhythm and time. 
It comprises also the study of everything re- 
lating to Expression: movement (or pace), 
nuances (light and shade), accentuation. 
Briefly put, in Musical Theory we have: a 
generator, the note; fwo great divisions of 
this generator, pitch and duration; also, sev- 
eral subdivisions of these principal divisions. 
Small 


The Leger-lines, Additional 


ines. 


). Is there any rule for the use of the 
little, additional lines placed above or below 
the stave? How are they counted? Do 
they indicate any special section of sounds? 
—D. Perry, Pawtucket, R. I. 

A. The only rational rule for their use 
is that they must be employed whenever the 
notes to be sounded cannot find their place 
on the stave, because of their higher or 
lower pitch. Owing to a proper use of the 
clefs, it is very seldom that more than five 
Leger-lines (as they are properly termed: 
leger, light) are employed either above or 
below the stave. They are counted in order 
from the staff, whether ascending or descend- 
ing. The notes written below the staff are 
said to be in the low (or grave) register; 
those written above the staff are said to be 
in the high (or acute) register; those writ- 
ten between these two are said to be in the 
medium. 


or 


Much Organ-Playing Detrimental to 


Piano Touch, 


Q. I used to play the piano rather well 
and with good expression; but since I have 
had to go in for @ lot of organ-playing, it 
seeme to me that I cannot interpret on the 
piano as well as formerly. How do you ac- 
count for this, and is there any remedy?— 
L. E. M., Washington, D. C. 

A. Interpretation on the 
to a very great extent upon 
of touch, weight of finger, and so forth. 
The organ requires none of this: finger 
weight and pressure produce no sympathetic 
response from the organ keys. Much organ- 
playing, therefore, has most probably occa- 
sioned you for the present, the loss of your 
sympathetic evocation of tone-color from the 
piano. With this point in view, put in some 
good, steady practice at Heller’s Studies and 
Mendelssohn’s lieder (“Songs Without 
Words’’) and, no doubt, your former ex- 
pressive interpretation will come back. 


piano depends 
the gradations 


Names for Wind-Instrument’s 
piece, 
Q. What is the meaning of “Imboccatura?” 
—J. A. W., Merchantville, N. J. 
A. Imboccatura (Italian), embouchure 
(French), birn (German) mean the mouth- 
piece of a wind-instrument. 


Mouth- 


An Easy Method for Accurately Playing 
Bass Skips. 


Q. In playing dance music and music 
where there are wide skips between left-hand 
chords and low, single bass notes, I always 
Jind it very difficult to strike the low note 
accurately. Is there not some way for me 
to do this correctly?—Strupgent, Opelika, Ala- 
bama. ) 

A. Yes} there is a very good method 
which is always adopted with invariable 
success. The bass note, ‘which appears to 
be so difficult to strike without mistake, is 
usually found to be one of the notes of the 
chord preceding it, but at an octave higher 
than the bass-note position. When you have 
played the chord and you are about to seek 
the low note indicated, as you quit the 
chord position let the thumb of your left 
hand, rapidly and lightly, touch the note in 
the chord (without, however, striking it 
or making it sound), then immediately strike 
its octave with the little finger. A little 
practice of this method will ensure your 
yerine the solitary note correctly every 

me, 
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Homes Flooded 
with a Symphony 
of Sweetest Music 


The Buescher Saxophone 
harmonizes perfectly 
with your piano. It puts 
the dash and swing of a 
full orchestra in your 


Model 

shown is home. 

the “C” Never before such a won- 
Melody derfully versatile instru- 
Bues- 

hse ment as the Saxophone. 


It expresses every mood; 
it meets every demand. 
It sounds like string 
instruments, but is 
stronger and mel- 
lower, it sounds like 
brass instruments, 

but is softer and sweeter. 
It supports and blends 
with voices or other in- 
struments, yet gives 
beautiful effects in solo. 
Every young man and 
woman should be able 
to play a 
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Easy to Play - Easy to Pay 


Surely you can play - Don’t let anyone tell you 
that you can’t. You don’t need to be talented. 
You don’t need to “know music.’ With 3 les- 
sons sent free, you can ‘‘pick it up’’ yourself. 
A few minutes a day of fun and in a few weeks 
you, too, will be playing the popular airs. The 
ease with which it comes to you is charming. 
6 DAYS TRIAL - EASY PAYMENTS. Try one 
of these sweet-toned Bueschers in your own 
home for 6 days without obligation. If per- 
fectly satisfied, pay for it on easy payments. 
Play while you pay. 183 


/ this Beautifully Illus- 
TCE! trated Saxophone Book 
Very interesting. Tells all about the vari= 
ous Saxophones, with pictures of the famous 
profesionals. Every boy and girl should 

ave this beautiful book of information. Send 
coupon for a copy. Mention any other 
instrument in which you may be interested. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO, 
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909 Buescher Block Elkhart, Ind. 
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ACT QUICK! 

Send today for copy of True-Tone 
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everyone interested in music, 
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IOLINS and bows come in different 
sizes, like shoes, or suits of clothes; 
and it is very important for a child to 
have a violin and bow of the proper size. A 
violin which is too large, or a bow which is 
too long, results in the pupil acquiring all 
sorts of faults in position and movement. 
Music stores usually keep in stock, quar- 
ter, half, three-quarters, seven-eighths, and 
full-sized violins. The seven-eighths size is 
known as “ladies’ violins,” as they are but 
slightly smaller than full-sized, and are 
more easily handled by women who have 
short arms and fingers. This size of violin, 
if made by a good violin maker, gives a 
volume of tone almost as large as a full- 
sized instrument. 

Violins are sometimes made to order, 
somewhat smaller than quarter size, for 
very young children to learn on; but such 
violins are more on the toy order as re- 
gards size. If well made they can be 
played practically, and are sometimes used 
in humorous musical sketches by vaude- 
ville performers. 


Size Not Age 


People often write to THe ETunpE to 
know what violin and bow to choose for 
a child of a certain age. Unfortunately 
these questions cannot be answered in a 
satisfactory manner, for violin and bow 
sizes do not go by ages. A lady writes: 
“Would it be best to use a three-quarters 
size violin and three-quarters size bow, or 
just a three-quarters size bow for a child 
who can hold a full-sized violin and whose 
arms seem too short to pull the bow the 
full length. Any suggestions or advice on 
violins and bows for young children would 
be greatly appreciated.” 

In choosing a violin for a child, he 
should be taken to a music store where 
there is a large selection of violins of vari- 
ous sizes and patterns to choose from. His 
age has nothing to do with it. Sometimes 
a boy of ten or eleven is so fully déveloped 
that he can use a full-sized violin, whereas 
a boy of fourteen is often so small that he 
would require a three-quarters size. The 
important thing is to choose a size, which 
will be relatively the same for the child as 
the full-sized violin ts for the adult, 

Almost any child can stretch his arm to 
the end of a full-sized violin, by holding 
his arm perfectly straight, in a horizontal 
position up against the back of the violin. 
The trouble is that in this position the hand 
and fingers cannot assume their normal 
position, and proper fingering is impossi- 
ble; for the elbow should occupy a posi- 
tion at a considerable distance below the 
back of the violin, and there must be no 
inner or outward crook at the wrist. 


Mischief Done 


Then, a vast amount of mischief is done 
by a pupil with a smail hand trying to 
stretch the intervals on a violin which is 
too large for him, when he should have a 
smaller size. In such a case his fingers 
will fall short, and he will play most of the 
tones too flat, with lasting injury to his 
musical hearing, and thus form a habit of 
playing continually out of tune, which it is 
difficult or impossible to eradicate. Much 
less harm is caused by using a violin which 
is too small than one which is too large 
and on which it is mechanically impossible 
to stretch the intervals. 

The size should be decided by an expert 
professional violin teacher, for no one else, 
not even the music store clerk, is compe- 
tent to make the choice, because he does 
not know the proper distances, positions 
and intervals in violin playing. 

Be sure to get a violin which is very 
light in weight, for the young pupil; as 
it is very irksome for him to hold up a 
violin which is too heavy, for fifteen or 
twenty minutes at a time. The body of the 
violin should not be too thick either, es- 
pecially in the case of a child with a short 
neck; for a thick violin will cause him to 
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The Proper Sized Violin 


throw. his head too far back in an awk- 
ward position, which is-liable to cling to 
him through life. He will also be inclined 
to hold the head of the violin too far to 
the left to get relief when the violin is too 
thick. 

Much of the distaste which children so 
often feel for violin practice comes from 
their having violins and bows which are 
the wrong size for them, or being too thick 
in the case of the violin. Money is well 
spent in getting a good violin teacher to 
pick out the proper-sized violin and bow. 


Consult the Teacher 


As the child grows older and increases 
in size, he will require a larger violin and 
bow. The pupil who commences very young 
usually takes a half, then three-quarters, 
then a full-sized violin and bow. The ad- 
vice of the teacher must be obtained as to 
when the change should be made. Here 
again, age has nothing to do with it; the 
change must be made as soon as the pupil 
is easily able to handle the larger size in- 
strument and bow. It is not necessary that 
the size of the bow correspond with the 
size of the violin. It is often expedient 
for the pupil to use a full-sized violin and 
three-quarters bow. 

Girls, women and small adult men often 
find it best to use seven-eighths size of 
violins permanently, because of the smaller 
stretches required in fingering. I remem- 
ber seeing the wonderful Stradivarius on 
which Pablo de Sarasate, one of the most 
famous violinists in the history of the art, 
did much of this best concert playing in 
his many world tours. It fingered-almost 
three-quarters of an inch short (although 
the body was full sized), which facili- 
tated matters very much for Sarasate, who 
had a rather small hand. 


The Proper Sized Bow 


A proper-sized bow is also of great im- 
portance. If too short, the player loses 
the advantage of the weight, and the long 
sweep of the full-sized bow, which is of 
ery great importance when very long tones 
are required, and in playing passages re- 
quiring broad bowing, or where there are 
many notes to be played in one slur. Ole 
Bull, the famous Norwegian violinist, who, 
during his lifetime, was America’s popu- 
lar musical idol, was a giant in stature, 
being much over six feet tall, and with 
very long arms and fingers. A bow of 
normal length was a toy for him, so he had 
bows especially made two inches or so 
longer than the bow of normal length. 


Little 


Have a repertoire, even if it consists of 
only two pieces. By a repertoire I mean 
pieces that you have mastered throughly in 
a technical. way and can play from memory. 
Then if some one asks you to play you will 
be prepared. How often do we meet with 
violin students who have studied for years, 
and yet, when it comes to a showdown, 
they cannot play anything really correctly, 
and not a single piece from memory. You 
really wonder why they have studied all 
this time if they cannot play anything. 


This made it possible for him to produce 
tones of exceptional sweep and power. 


Danger in the Long Bow 


_A bow which is too long for a child’s 
arm will play havoc with correct bowing 
progress. When trying to bow, with a 
bow which is much too long, the child will 
try to use the full length of the bow and 
to do it he will have to draw his elbow 
back, which causes the bow to deviate from 
its correct position, which is that of a right 
angle to the strings. This ruins the tone 
at the upper point of the bow. In using 
such a bow, the child when he gets as far 
as his normal arm length will permit, will 
see that several’ inches of unused bow re- 
main. He will consequently try to use it 
all by drawing back his elbow, causing the 
upper part of the bow, near the point, to 
describe a half-moon motion around the 
bridge, and thus spoiling the tone in that 
part of the bow, because it is not parallel 
to the bridge. 


A bow should be chosen of such a length 


that it can be drawn its entire length at 
right angles to the strings and parallel 
to the bridge. Human beings differ very 
much as regards the length of their arms 
and fingers. Thus we find that manu- 
facturers of ready-made shirts make them 
with sleeve lengths of varying sizes, the 
variation being from two to three inches. 
As the child grows he gradually works into 
longer bows. The weight of a full-sized 
bow is a painful handicap on the young 
player, whose arm is only of a length to 
handle a half or three-quarters bow. 


Make the Violin Fit 


Thousands of young people are, at this 
very minute, floundering along trying to 
accomplish something with violins and 
bows which are. the wrong size for them. 
Diminutive little chaps will be struggling 
with. heavy, full-sized violins and bows, 
with the result that even a few minutes’ 
practice bores them to tears; while on the 
other hand we often find big, overgrown 
boys and girls with long fingers and arms, 
condemned to play on half or three-quar- 
ters size violins, which are only toys to 
them, because their parents, from false no- 
tions of economy, will not buy them violins 
of the proper size. They have already 
bought. the one violin, and think that that 
ought to do. They would not ask their 
boys or girls to wear shoes or clothes sev- 
eral sizes too small, but fail to appreciate 
the fact that the same rule holds good in 
the case of the violin. 


Hints 


The homes of people are stacked with 
music; yet how often do we find that the 
pupils have merely skimmed over it, hit- 
ting up the high spots and really mastering 
nothing. Better the simplest piece well 
played than a great mass of selections 
where there is a break down at every diffi- 
cult passage. A chain is no stronger than 
its weakest link; and the same principle 
applies to music; for no one wishes to 
listen to a public performance where the 
performer breaks down at every difficulty. 


_ Players of the Violin 


By Sid G. Hedges 


TuHE violinist is unfortunate, like th 
actor. With death the magic of his powe 
is lost, it remains only a memory to thos! 
who have known him, a tradition to thos 
who come after. Few, indeed wh 
greatness has lain solely in the spells they 
have worked with violin and bow, can s i 
vive through time. Yet the names of grea}, 
players are many; and their survival is ; 
remarkable testimony to their worth. 


happy duty to become acquainted with 
to whom his art owes so much. «For 2 
great artist advances the cause of musi 
by inspiring multitudes of poor strugglers? 
and revealing undreamed-of beauties te 


to music’s charms. 

Many violinists are chiefly remembere¢ 
because of works they have written ang 
schools they have founded. Of such a 
Kreutzer and Fiorillo whose single books 
of studies would seem to be immorta 
Only those who are known principally 
cause of their great playing have been in- 
cluded in this list. ¢ fy 

To learn the years of births and death’ 
of violinists is as uncongenial and profit- 
less a task as learning the dates of the 
kings of England. Consequently but one 
year has been assigned to each man, mark- 
ing when possible the prime of his li 
By this means, with considerable freed 
exercised, a few of the greatest of violi 
ists have been placed in fairly accurate 
order. The dates are most convenient for 
memorizing: 1700, 1750, 1800, and each 
succeeding tenth year up to 1900. 

Names were not chosen to fit the dates 
but the list of players fitted conveniently 
into this happy chronological order. 

Tartini, 1700, Padua, became the greatest 
executant of his time. He was a most 
kindly man. Once at court he was led un- 
wittingly into a contest with Veracini, a: 
famous violinist. After hearing the el 
man, Tartini stole away, believing that he 
could not hope’ to equal Veracini’s right- 
hand work. Tartini afterwards developed 
a thorough system of bowing-study ey 
remains to-day. 

Giardini, 1750, Turin, toured with won- 
derful success in England, Germany and 
Russia. It was Giardini who said, “To 
learn the violin one must play twelve ‘hours 
a day for twenty years.” | 

Pugnani, 1800, Turin, was much inflee 
enced by Tartini’s methods and himself 
taught Viotti. For some time he led the 
band of the Italian Opera in London. He 
was a man of extremely plain appearance. 

Paganini, 1810, Genoa, was the greatest 
violinist of all time. His weird appearance 
and uncanny power with a violin caused 
many legends to gather round him. It was 
said that he must be in league with the 
devil and some even claimed to have seen 
the Evil One guiding his bow. 

Paganini, from his earliest childhood, 
was kept at his study of the violin by a 
harsh father. He practiced ten to twelve 
hours a day, until exhaustion prevented 
him doing more. At ten years of age, it is 
said, he played through Kreutzer’s Forty- 
Two Studies, at sight, to the amazement of 
the composer who was present. Soon 
teachers could teach him no more; he had 
mastered all that was known to be techni- 
cally possible for the right and the left- 
hand. Geniuses like Mendelssohn and 
Schumann gave him unbounded homage. 
Everywhere he went he astounded and en- 
raptured. He rarely played compositions 
by others such as Beethoven or Mozart in 
public, for he could not adequately express 
himself through any other man’s work; he 
was altogether unique. 

On his deathbed, at Nice, he caught a 
his violin, which seemed a part of him, an 
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“played as only an ange: can.” Afterwaras 

began a pilgrimage from all parts of Italy 
to pay homage to the dead artist whose 
magic had amazed the world and caused 
the ignorant to féar. Paganini played on 
a violin by Joseph Guarnerius, which is 
still preserved. 

Spohr, 1820, Brunswick, at fifteen was 
made a member of the Duke of Bruns- 
wick’s private band. Some time after he 
was serit to a famous teacher and wrote in 
his diary after the’ first lesson, “Oh! how 
discouraged I was, I, who even then be- 
lieved myself to be one of the finest virtu- 
osi.in Germany, couldn’t play one single 
measure so as to please him, but had to 
repeat each about ten timés.” 

Later, Spohr.became immensely success- 
ful as a solojst. He became acquainted 
with the deaf Beethoven, in a restaurant, 
and with the great violinist Rode. London 
came to’ know him both through: his play- 
ing and through his operas and many com- 
positions. He came in contact with most 
of the musical celebrities of his day, includ- 
ing Liszt, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Wag- 
ner and Joachim. Always he was of a 
noble, lovable character, and as a musician 
he won, by general consent, a lasting, 
front-rank place. He compiled a valuable 
school. 

Ole Bull, 1830, Bergen, was a self- 
taught violinist who developed into an as- 
tonishing virtuoso. Fired by Paganini, 
he made his one object the acquiring of 
incredible technic. He owned two wonder- 
ful instruments—a Stradivarius and a Gas- 
paro da Salo. 


alard, 1840, Bayonne, became the teacher 
of Sarasate and wrote a famous school. 

Carrodus, 1850, Keighley, Yorkshire, 
studied under Molique and was a very 
popular English soloist. 

Auer, 1860, Vesprin, Hungary, became 
professor of the Conservatoire of St. 
Petersburg. His teacher was Dont. One 
of his pupils was Mischa Elman. 

Joachim, 1870, born near Pressburg, in 
Hungary, is generally considered the great- 
est violinist of modern times. Mendels- 
sohn was very fond of him, as a boy. 

Sarasate, 1880, Pampeluna, Spain, was 
a pupil of Alard. It is said that he played 
in every part of the world: but Australia. 

Neruda, 1890, Brunn. Maria Neruda, or 
Lady Hallé, heiped much to make the 
violin a popular instrument for women. 
As a soloist she won a great reputation. 
She owned a find Stradivarius. 
~ Wilhelmj, 1900, Nassau, was’a pupil of 
David. Liszt called him “a future Pag- 
anini.” 

Among living violinists, 
are most notable: 

Kreisler, born 1875, Vienna, is gener- 
ally acknowledged to be the supreme liv- 
ing violinist. He has toured the whole 
world and has frequently visited America. 

Pecskai, was born in 1880, at Buda- 
Pesth. He was admitted to the Academy 
there at the age of seven, and achieved 
fame very early. 

Kubelik, born in 1880, near Prague, was 
a pupil of Sevcik. He became extremely 
popular as a Paganini player. The Stradi- 
varius violin which he uses is said to be 
worth $125,000. 


the following 


Women Symphony Players 


WE occasionally hear a discussion as to 
whether women players of orchestral in- 
struments are fitted for symphony work, 
and whether they should be admitted to 
the ranks of our leading symphony or- 
chestras. Those who contend that women 
are fully competent for symphony work 
of the highest character seem to have the 
best of it. 

It has been urged that women have not 
the proper strength for the work; but 
this is nonsense when we observe the large 
number of women pianists, violinists, 
’cellists and organists who are meeting 
with success as concert artists. Giving an 
arduous concert, program of solo works 
entirely from memory, requires much more 
strength and mental concentration than 
playing a symphony program from the 
notes, which is child’s play in comparison. 
Besides, there are successful symphony 
orchestras composed exclusively of women 
in London, and in other large cities on 
the continent of Europe. 

Many of our American symphony or- 
chestras have women harpists and several, 
among which the Cleveland and Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestras may be men- 
tioned, have successfully embarked a few 
women violinists. In the smaller American 


cities which have symphony orchestras, 
many of the players are women. 

America is soon to have a symphony 
orchestra composed entirely of women, to 
be called the “American Women’s Sym- 
phony Orchestra.” It will be organized in 
New York City, and will be directed by 
Mme. Elizabeth Kuyper, the distinguished 
Pianist, conductor and composer, of Hol- 
land. Mme. Kuyper has at various times 
conducted women’s symphony orchestras, 
in London, Berlin and Holland; and she 
believes that New York offers an excellent 
field for a women’s symphony orchestra. 
She believes that such an orchestra will 
meet the hearty support of the women’s 
club of New York City, which number 
over 400. At the present time the only 
field in the United States of employment, 
open to women orchestral players, with a 
few exceptions, is that of hotels, restau- 
rants and the movies. 

The greatest difficulty at the start will 
be to secure high-class women players on 
wood-wind, brass and double bass. It will 
be easy to get violin, viola and ’cello 
players. However, in a city the size of 
New York, it is believed that a complete 
orchestra of women can be organized. 


Little Hints 


A cRACK in a violin, if it is not too wide 
and open, and runs. lengthwise with the 
grain, can often be repaired without re- 
moving the belly. Take a little glue—any 
of the prepared glues sold in tubes will 
answer—and put a few drops along the 
crack. Rub the glue along the line of the 
crack, with the finger, gently forcing it 
down into the crack. When the crack is 
filled, the surplus glue can be removed 
from the belly, along the line of the 
crack, with a damp cloth. Then rub dry 
with a dry cloth. 

q 


As soon as the glue is dry, the crack 
will be found to be closed, and the work 
will be complete. 

If the crack is too wide or the wood 
splintered along the crack, or if the injury 
is across the grain, the violin should be 
taken to a good repairer. 

In the case of a very valuable old 
violin, it is best for the violinist not to try 
to make any repairs himself, no matter 
how trivial they may seem; as he may in- 
jure the violin in some way without know- 
ing it. 


“America has produced an architecture, 
not by trying to invent a national style, 
but by building the sort of houses that the 


conditions of life demanded. It may pro- 


7 


duce a music of its own when the condi- 
tions of its musical life are sufficiently 


strong to make demands of its artists.” 
—H. C. Coies. 
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NOCTURNE (Complaint) by Josef Hofmann 
Transcribed by Arthur Hartmann 
Catalog No. 22634 Price, 40 cents | 


An artistic offering. It is an excellent transcription 
of a piano gem by Josef Hofmann. 


MARCH FANTASTIQUE by A. M. Skibinsky 
Catalog No. 19867 Price, 45 cents 
The accomplished violinist will find this a novel 
num!er worthy of the demands it makes upon the 
performer’s technique. 
JUBILEE SONG by Clarence Cameron White | 
Catalog No. 19567 Price 50 cents 


An interesting characteristic number with double 
stops and harmonics. 


CRADLE SONG 


by Frederick MacMurray | 
Catalog No. 22793 Price, 30 cents 


A number delightful in its simplicity, yet with 
great possibilities in the hands of an artist. It can 
be played as a G string solo. 


» MOODS by Frederick MacMurray 
Catalog No. 19890 Price, 45 cents | 


A very charming violin composition. 
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Scores of active teachers have seen this announcement in the ErupE many times. 


Those who have clipped the coup| 


and sent for sample lessons have learned how it is possible to get Extension courses, with new ideas and enthusiasm for th| 


teaching. 


Every experienced teacher knows that it is to his advantage to keep up his own studies. 


After 21 years—offering courses by the Extension Method, the demand has become so great, that our courses are m 


offered also through private teachers in the different cities who grade the examinations of our pupils. 


Thus they offer cert 


cates and diplomas through our Conservatory and receive a term of lessons in Chicago AT OUR EXPENSE. 
This has made it necessary for us to establish branch schools throughout the country and studios and offices are now op 


in the Lyon & Healy Building, Chicago. 


WE BRING THE CONSERVATORY TO YOU 


You Study with the best Teachers in the Country in Your OwnHom 


Special Certificates Awarded Our 
Graduates to Teach in the Public 
Schools without Examination 


Work done with us is accepted for credit 
for a higher grade license. 


A professional Cornetist, using the lessons as 
teaching material, writes: 

“In using your Weldon Cornet Course I 

have lifted a pupil from a beginner to a posi- 


tion in the Marine Band, as Second Trumpet . 


in Symphony Orchestra, and Ist Cornet 
Band.” 
Another teacher writes: 
“The Sherwood Normal Course is thorough, 
quick and efficient. It costs a-great deal less 
to get a diploma through the Extension 
course, and it is a great time-saver, too.” 
Here is another word of praise for the Sher- 
wood Course: 
“For problems such as Melody, Harmony, 
Rhythm, Expression, Sight Reading, Ear 
a raining and the knowledge of technic alone 
it is worth the cost of the entire course. 


to us than anything else. 
fidence. 


It wants your confidence, and you can be sure in getting the 


No longer is it necessary for the ambitious music student to incur the expense of leaving ho 
to study at an expensive resident conservatory. By the University Extension System the maste 
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soul of music on the Violin; Rosenbecker and Protheroe take the pupil through every phase of | 
study of Harmony; Protheroe gives his authoritative instruction in Choral Conducting; Frances 
Clark gives the most practical methods in Public School Music; Frederick J. Bacon, the great ban 
ist; Samuel Siegel, world-renowned mandolinist, and William Foden, famous guitarist, give th 
methods for mastering these instruments. The History Course, including Analysis and Appreciat 
of Music, by Glenn Dillard Gunn, and Advanced Composition, by Herbert J. Wrightston, are ; 
vanced courses leading to the Bachelor’s degree. Ear Training and Sight Singing, by F. B. Stiven 
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by examining the sample lessons. 
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of our Southern readers who is 
interested in the violin writes: 
model of a violin gives the best 
a solo instrument, or which model 
nish the most beautiful quality and 
of tone as required in a solo instru- 
Is Stradivarius the best, or Guar- 
or the Brescian makers, such as Da 
-Maggini and others? 

-C. Honeyman, the eminent Scotch 
and violinist, seems to haye decided 
Da Salo or Maggini violins far 
even the Stradivari as solo instru- 
He says in his work, ‘How to 
se a Violin,’ that if Stradivarius was 
st why then did Ole Bull put Da Salo 
-all the others, also why did Paganini 
Guarnerius, or De Beriot a Maggini, 
r Vieuxtemps a Storioni as a solo instru- 
jent? 

“Tf, as Mr. Honeyman says in his book, 
the Brescian violin makers far excelled the 
sremona makers in constructing violins 
with grand qualities of tone, then why is it 
that there are not more modern makers 
copying their models? I believe that there 
re very few genuine Da Salo or Maggini 
violins now in existence, and there seem to 
e very few new ones made on _ these 
jodels. I await your reply with interest.” 
_ There is but one answer to the above, and 
that is the Latin proverb, De gustibus non 
‘est disputandum—“There is no’ use 


iS about matters of taste.’ People 
diet, 


fl 
f 


) 


| differ about everything—colors, 
|-odors, climates, religion—everything un- 

"der the sun, in fact. It is small wonder that 
1 


Young Teacher. nl 
} &. M.—You can get many ideas which will 
help you, as a young teacher, from the fol- 


lowing works: ‘Violin Teaching and Violin 
} Study,” by Gruenberg; “The Violin and How 
Rt Master It,” by a Professional Player; 
ji “Violin Technic,” by Frank Thistleton. I 
f i would also adyise you to buy Sir George 
bi Groye’s Encyclopedia of Music and Musicians. 
This work contains a large number of articles 
on great violinists and violin makers and 
on violin playing. It covers all branches of 
'/ musie and musical biography. You can get 
| «a liberal education in music from this work 
' alone. 2.—The best and quickest way to learn 
| ‘practical violin teaching would be to arrange 
| with some good yiolin teacher to allow you 
|. to remain in his studio while he is giving his 
lessons, so that you may see his methods with 
- pupils of different ages and states of ad- 
| yvaneement. 


_ Factory “Strads.” 

G. E. A. R.—It would take a big factory 
and several thousand workmen to make all 
the violins in existence which haye the Strad- 
ivarius label pasted inside. No one can tell 
anything about a violin from a_ written 
' description without seeing the violin. You 
would have to send it by express to an expert 
in one of the large cities, and he would 

charge you a fee. All this would cost several 
dollars, and it would be like playing a mil- 
- lion to one shot at the races, for there is 
not more than one chance in a million that 
your violin is a gemtine Strad. 


Plain Words on Singing. By William Shake- 
speare. Bound in cloth; 119 pages; illus- 
trations and notation examples. Published 
by G. P. Putnam Sons. Price, $2.00. 

_ Mr. Shakespeare, whose long and remark- 
able record as a voice teacher has brought 
him world fame, has written an exceedingly 
practical and readable book with advice of 


4 conditions as they 


‘ 


we find differences of taste concerning 
violin tone. We even find differences in 
taste as regards the music of instruments. 
Some people do not care for piano music; 
others do not like the violin; some abomi- 
nate the saxaphone, while cthers cannot get 
enough of it. Also in respect to the human 
voice—soprano, contralto, tenor and bass— 
each has its special admirers. 

Since the violin was first made, those by 
great makers have each had their friends. 
At onetime the violins made by Jacob 
Stainer, the great German violin maker, 
were considered superior to those of the 
Cremona makers, in England and Germany. 
It was, many years before the wonderful 
qualities,of the Cremona violin were uni- 
versally recognized. However, at the pres- 
ent day, the general opinion is that the vio- 
lins of Antonius Stradivarius are the best 
for solo playing, with the Joseph Guarne- 
rius a close second. Some few authori- 
ties prefer Guarnerius to Stradivarius, 
while there is a minority who claim to like 
various other Cremona makers better than 
either. I have known violinists who claimed 
to like the violins of Carlo Bergonzi as 
well as those of Stradivarius; and others 
claim to like a Lupot (great French maker) 
as well as any. Some people claim to like 
new violins better than old. It is all a 
matter of individual taste. If, however, 
we go by the opinion of the majority we 
must award the palm to Stradivarius and 
Guarnerius. Stradivarius violins have been 
copied and imitated more than those of any 
maker, and the number of these imitations, 


Violin Questions Answered 


By MR. BRAINE 


A Guarnerius? 

R,. L. B.—I am sorry to say that it would 
be quite useless to discuss by mail the ques- 
tion as to whether your violin is a real Guar- 
nerius. I would have to see the violin. In 
the case of a well-made imitation, the written 
description of the violin sent by mail would 
read the same as would be the case of a 
genuine instrument, since a skilled imitator 
copies to the most minute detail the work of 
the master he seeks to imitate. 2.—QGuar- 
nerius made some of -his sound holes of the 
Shape noted in your letter. 3—The necks of 
Cremona instruments were made shorter than 
is the case with modern yiolins, and genuine 
Cremonas, usually have a new and longer neck 
grafted into suit modern demands. 4.—Your 
only courseéis to send the violin to an expert. 
This would be quite an expense, and there is 
not one chance in 500,000 that your violin 
is genuine. No expert in the world will 
express an opinion on a violin he has never 
seen. It is a guess in the dark. 


Stradivarius Owners. 

C, D., A. M., Y. O., P. T. KF. and others.— 
Tun Ervupr receives hundreds of letters from 
the owners of supposed Stradivarius violins, 
all of which have labels just like yours. 
Labels mean nothing. They are commonly 
used in factory fiddles more in the way of 
trademarks than as guarantees that the vio- 
lins are genuine specimens of the work of 
the master whose name appears. on the label. 
There is not one chance in millions that your 
violin is a real Strad. If you wish to find 
out to a certainty you will have to send the 


_ violin to a good expert for an opinion, but the 


chances are you would go to useless trouble 
and expense im so doing. 


New Music Books 


a great deal of reading, and only by such 
means, is the singer enabled to learn how 
his own voice should be properly handled. 


Of course, nothing takes the place of active 
instruction from real masters, but the mas- 
ters should see to it that their students 
employ every means to extend their knowledge. 


Impressions of Europe. By Philo A. Otis, 
Bound in cloth; 207 pages; several half- 
tone illustrations. Published by Richard G. 
Badger. Price, $5.00. 

Mr. Otis is a business man of Chicago, 
who has found time during his active and 
successful career to dévote a great deal of 
his time to music and to the promotion of 
musical aheire. He visited Europe as a stu- 
dent in 1873 and 1874, and the present vol- 
ume is a rather remarkable comparison of 
art conditions as he found them then and 
are to-day. The book is 
able anc ‘y informative. 


pe an A n “ 
Lahti i hh © 


‘De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum 


which have been turned out in huge quanti- 
ties by the makers of factory fiddles, must 
run well into the millions. 

At the present day I do not recall one 
concert violinist of the first rank who is 
using a Da Salo or Maggini violin as a solo 
violin for concert purposes. In the past 
there have been instances, but the present 
trend is towards Stradivarius and Guan- 
erius for solo work of the highest char- 
acter. Maggini violins are extremely 
scarce, one authority giving the opinion 
that there are at present only fifty genuine 
Maggini violins in existence, of which only 
four are in the United States. There are 
a great number of imitations, however. 
The same authority states that he knows of 
cay two genuine, Da Salo violins in the 
United States, and that in Europe they are 
seldom seen. 

Opinions as to the merits and values of 
violins of different makers are constantly 
shifting, some increasing in value and some 
decreasing. If the values which they com- 
mand in the open market indicate the best 
criterion of tone quality for solo purposes, 
Stradivarius ranks first, and Guarnerius 
second. They have had the greatest rise in 
value in the past twenty-five years. The 
violins of Da Salo, Maggini and other rep- 
resentatives of the Brescian school, have 
not increased nearly so much and at pres- 
ent command only a fraction of the value 
of the best Stradivarius and Guarnerius 
violins. 


Petres Ambrosi. 

KF. P. E.—Petres Ambrosi, Brescia and 
Rome, 1730, would hardly be classed as a 
famous maker but is in the more medium 
class. However, if your violin is genuine, is 
a good specimen of the maker's workmanship 
and has a good tone, it ought to be worth 
$250 which you say you have been offered 
for it. : 


Cessation of Practice, 

M. L.—Violinists who have a _ thorough 
technical foundation often give up violin play- 
ing for a year or two, or even longer, with- 
out losing that foundation, although they, of 
course, sacrifice that amount of progress. 
Just how many years of cessation from all 
practice it would take before a violin player 
lost practically all his technic, no one knows. 
It would no doubt depend largely on the in- 
dividual. We read in musical history that 
Viotti, the great Italian violinist, gave up 
violin playing for several years and became 
a wine merchant in London. There was to 
be an important concert and Viotti’s friends 
insisted that he play. After much persuasion 
he consented and began practicing. It is 
claimed that he got his technic back in a 
few weeks; that is, enough of it to make a 
success of the concert (see Life of Viotti). 
2.—Whether there comes a time in the life 
of a violinist when he can no longer im- 
prove technically or otherwise is a mooted 
question. Many seem unable to improve after 
they reach middle age, and a great many 
deteriorate very rapidly when they reach the 
late fifties and sixties. I should say that a 
violinist cannot improve much after the age 
of forty is reached, but here again much 
rests on the individual. No rule can be laid 
down covering all cases. 


Listening Lessons in Music. $y Agnes 
Moore Fryberger. Cloth bound; 254 pages. 
Published by Silver, Burdett and Company at 
$1.60 per copy. 

Out of her many years of practical experi- 
ence as Supervisor of Musie in public schools, 
the State Teachers’ College of San Diego, and 
as Bdueational Director of the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, the author has been 
prepared to discuss her theme with authority. 
From this she has been able to a most use- 
ful plan for helping the class of listeners’ 
to get the most out of that which they hear 
as well as to select just those compositions 
which will bring about the most happy re- 
sults, All investigators of the presentation 
of music in the publie schools will find in this 
book many bits of information for their profit. 
Advanced students of music would find it a 
very useful guide when listening to recorded 
music or even to the radio, 
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VIRZI 
VIOLINS 


We have in stock some very fine violins 
just arrived from Ltaly, and we will be 
xlad tosend you oneor more on FREE 
trial. 


IMPROVE YOUR VIOLIN 


Send us your instrument, and we guar- 
antee that it will attain superior tonal 
qualities and great carrying power. You 
can notice the improvement immediate- 
ly upon the installation. To convince 
yourself, send for our FREE catalog and 
literature, which will explain in detail 
the merits of our Tone Producer. 


It is also our specialty to restore 
Old Master Violins 


E., J.& J. VIRZI 


(Dept. 108) 
503 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Albert Spalding 
—says— 
“T am delighted 
with your'ToneP ro- 
ducer’ which you in- 
stalled in my violin. 
The tone has been 
greatly improved, 
both as to clarity 
and in quality. I 
shall always take 
great pleasure in 
recommending your 
device to all violin- 

ists."’ 


New Music for 
Choir and Chorus 
Recent Octavo Publications 


Leaders may obtain any of these 
for examination. 


ANTHEMS 
Mixed Voices 


MARKS, J. CHRISTOPHER 
O Lord of Heaven and Earth............. 12 
STULTS, R. M. 


20538 
20533 


SACRED CHORUSES 


Men’s Voices 


STULTS, R. M. 

Morning Light is Breaking, The.......... 12 
WAGNER, RICHARD 

Pilgrim’s Chorus, from “Tannhauser”’.. . . . 06 


PART SONGS 


LIEURANCE, THURLOW 
Angeluss, They jick. «caja vache ees 


Women’s Voices 


LIEURANCE, THURLOW 
Where Drowsy Waters Steal (3 Part) 


Men’s Voices 


KOUNTZ, RICHARD 
Swing-Along-Alo. .... 4 sca 013 4h e005 €9 12 


THEO. PRESSER CO. 
Music Publishers and Dealers 
1712-1714 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


20534 
20536 


20523 


20522 


Turn Spare Hours 
into Golden Hours 


Earn $15 to $25 a Day 
—$250 to $500 a Month 
in Your Spare Time 


Hundreds of musicians whose 
engagements occupy only their 
evenings are doubling their in- 
comes by turning their spare 
time into money. Hundreds of 
teachers are making every hour 
a paying hour. You can, too, in 
Makethem this fascinating and dignified 
pay! work. 
BE AN EXPERT PIANO TUNER AND TECHNICIAN 
We train you in 12 weeks 
Competent piano tuners are in demand, There are only 
3,000 capable piano tuners in the United States. They 
can service only one-third of the pianos inuse. Here is 
work that pays and ‘pays well. 
WHO IS BETTER QUALIFIED FOR 
THIS WORK THAN YOU? 
Think of the opportunities which are open. Think how 
your services will be in demand. Every piano owner 
would prefer to have a skilled musician work on his 
or her piano. That means people will come to you for 
your expert skill and knowledge. 
A DOUBLE OPPORTUNITY 
As an expert piano tuner and technician you would have 
a double opportunity for increasing your income. You 
can service the pianos where you teach, And where you 
service pianos, you can undoubtedly obtain teaching 
engagements. fach one leads to the other. Your spare 
time ean be quickly and profitably filled. 
THE POLK IDEA 
We guarantee to graduate you sa approximately 12 
weeks. You learn by doing. Individual instruction in 
our beautiful $85,000 laboratory and studio, Send today 
for our special offer to musicians and for our interest- 
ing free book, *“‘How you can earn $250 to $500 amonth, 
and more.’”’? No obligation Write today. 


Polk College of Piano Tuning 
Dept. 85 
Polk Building 
LA PORTE INDIANA 


Send today for this 
book and our special 
offer to musicians 


Two hours 
to spare? 


You Can Eaan 
3250 03500 
A MONTH setorce 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing 
our advertisers. 
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A DEPARTMENT OF INFORMATION 


New Music Works 


AND OTHER MATTERS OF INTEREST 


REGARDING 


TO MUSIC BUYERS 


NEW WORKS 
Advance of Publication Offers 


Special Offer 
Price 


August, 1925 


Album of Octave Playing. : 
Album of Song Transcriptions and Varia- 


tions for the Pianoforte............ .40 
Album of Transcriptions for Pipe Organ— 

WERT SHOLG': ls Aa vetasrete tacts tn woe ie gale wile -60 
Bach Album for Piano—Heinze......... .30 
Belshazzar—Cantata—-Stults ........... 35 
Book of Pianologues, No. 2—Clay Smith .60 
Easy Studies in Early Grade—Bilbro.... 40 


Elementary Piano Pedagogy—Macklin... .75 
Etudes for the Violin—Op, 32, Book 1— 


Pith io. anaes o's P oree oO he es, 
From the Dalles to Minnetonka—Piano— .- 
THORTANCO Yh e.. cece © eee a teys Ae ete tots 40 


Great Men and Famous Musicians on the 
Art of Music—James Francis Cooke... 1.00 
Hearts and Blossoms—Operetta in Two 
Acts—Stults ; 
How to Succeed in Singing—A. Buzzi- 
Peccia 
Little Life Stories of the Great Masters— 


BCE Pe iiss cca Mules teleieietalpatio: stad Soha eine 30 
Lost Locket, The—Operetta for Children 
—R. F'OSMIAN. fieig we crosee <9 Pietnsd ster .30 
Madcaps, The—Operetta for Children or 
Aanite—Balnes ark oc: aas wees Se eae 35 
‘“‘Middle ©’’ and the Notes Above and 
Below—Simmons ..........cceeeeees .40 
Miniature Fugues for the Piano—Russell 
Snively Gilbert ...... BM aoe Seon Jee. 
Miniature Suite for Organ—Rogers...... 30 
New Orchestra Book—Parts, each....... .15 
New Orchestra Book—Piano........... .30 
New Overture Album—Piano Solo...... .40 
New Overture Album—Piano Duet...... .50 
Older Beginners’ Book—wWilliams...... .. 40 
Preparation Trill Studies for the Violin 
—Op. 7, Part 1—Sevcik...... Bs eae .50 
Rhythmical A-B-C’s for the Violin Be- 
ginner—Scarmolin ........ RAPA Mergeahe: .35 
Scale Studies for Violin—Hrimaly...... .35 
Second and Third Year Book—Piano— 
Sartorio soe RN RETO aoe. .30 
Suite—Two Pianos, Four Hands—Arensky .50 
Twelve Mother Goose Melodies for Piano— 
Wis FBerwald xc aisicies eves is oe Sooke 8 .35 
What to Teach at the Very First Lessons 
—John M, Williams... .ceccecdes 30 


Select Your Fall Music Now 

The Teacher is His Own Architect. The 
successful teaching season, like the suc- 
cessful building, is one that is carefully 
planned. 

The main point is that it is a great 
mistake to start to draw plans after the 
season has opened. 

If you have not started heretofore, you 
should not waste a day—or even a minute. 

The success of all next year may depend 
upon it. Plan your advertising, your cir- 
culars, your pre-season letters, but most 
of all, plan the actual work that your 
pupils are to have. 

Find out what you are likely to need in 
the way of new teaching pieces, new edu- 
cational material, in addition to the regu- 
lar standard courses. 

How can this be done? Easy! Make a 
careful survey of the work done by each 
pupil last year. Then go over the Presser 
Catalog, or some graded list of the best 
material, such as “Descriptive Catalog of 
Piano Music,” a 72-page booklet which 
contains a list of the most frequently used 
teaching pieces and gives a brief descrip- 
tion of each, or “The Guide to New 
Teachers,” both of which we will gladly 
give you with our compliments. Put the 
pupil’s name and grade at tha top of the 
sheet. Then carefully list the material 
selected for the coming season. 

Put yourself in the pupil’s — place. 
Imagine how you would feel at the begin- 
ning of the season if you went into the 
teacher’s studio and the teacher were to 
Say: 

“Here is the outline—the backbone of 
our work for next year. Of course, we 
shall have other novelties now and then, 
but this is the main course, as IT have espe- 
cially designed it for you.” Would nol 
your interest be aroused instantly? Would 


you not appreciate what your teacher had 
carefully planned for you? 

More than this, the material should be 
ordered and in your studio. It makes no 
difference whether you get it “On Sale” or 
purchase it outright. The former method 
merely defers the actual payment until the 
end of the next season, when you can esti- 
mate what has actually been used. We 
are glad to accommodate you with our 
“On Sale” methods which so many thou- 
sands of teachers have used with such 
enormous saving, convenience and success 
for four decades. 

Most of all ORDER NOW. Get the 
best service by getting it first. To carry 
out our simile, if you are the architect 
of your next season’s success, you will 
want something more than your plans. 
You will want the building materials—the 
music itself, right on hand when the sea- 
son opens. The wise teacher cannot afford 
to take a chance on delayed deliveries. 
Remember—every day counts! Begin or- 
dering to-day. 


From the Dalles to Minnetonka 
Four Impressions 

For the Pianoforte 

By Thurlow Lieurance 


Mr. Lieurance has adopted the above 
picturesque title for his new set of piano 
pieces based upon Indian themes, two of 
these pieces being transcriptions from his 
Indian songs. The term Dalles in the 
northwestern United States and Canada 
is used instead of the word Rapids. Min- 
netonka has become popularized through 
Mr. Lieurance’s famous song. The four 
pieces are: To a Ghost Flower (a tran- 
seription of the song, Sa-Ma-Wee-No), 
Indian Flute Call and Reverie, At Night- 
fall, By the Waters of Minnetonka. This 
latter is a new concert transcription of 
the well-known song, as played by Frank 
La Forge and by the composer himself. 
These pieces will prove splendid novel- 
ties for pianists. They are not beyond 
Grade Five in point of difficulty. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 40 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 4 


Great Men and Famous 
Musicians on 
The Art of Music 
By James Francis Cooke 

The voice of experience is the guide of 
the world. In few books in modern times 
have the important opinions of so many 
eminent men been gathered as will be 
presented in the new work by the author 
of “Great Pianists on Pianoforte Play- 


ing,’ and “Great Singers on the Art of 
Singing.” In this book there will be more 


famous musicians represented than in 
either of the previous books. Such world 
famous men as Strauss, Mahler, Rach- 
maninoff, Dohnanyi, Stravinski, Edison, 
Rupert Hughes, Dr. Frank Crane, Ed- 


ward Bok, Charles M. Schwab, EKmma 


Calve, John Philip Sousa, Victor Herbert 
and many others, are enough to excite the 
interest of any music lover. There have 
been a number of inquiries as to how Mr. 
Cooke has proceeded in securing these 
conferences. Some are the result of years 
of correspondence prior to the confer- 
ences themselves. Often the notes of the 
conferences have been corrected and de- 
veloped and improved as many as seven 
or eight times. The conferences have been 
directed strictly along educational lines. 
The advance publication price of the new 
book will be $1.00, postpaid. 


What to Teach at the 
Very First Lessons 
By John M. Williams 


Mr. Williams is again in the West, con- 
ducting large classes in his pedagogical 
work with teachers. He charges a con- 
siderable fee for his services, but teachers 
everywhere seem to think it is more than 
worth it. Every teacher in his class is 
expected to have the information which 
is contained in this book. It is for this 
reason Mr, Williams has been particularly 
anxious to get this book into print as 
quickly as possible. The teachers who 
order this book in advance may do so 
with the knowledge that they are getting 
something which other teachers are glad 
to pay for in good round figures in manu- 
script form. The book tells just what 
the title suggests, and tells it in practical, 
simple and understandable language. The 
advance of publication price is 30 cents, 
postpaid. 


Older Beginner’s Book 
By John M. Williams 


For years teachers have wanted an 
older beginner’s book, not necessarily for 
adults, but for pupils who have reached 
the age where the appeal to the juvenile 
is lost. When a girl or boy gets to be 
twelve or fourteen they begin to feel the 
importance of their wonderful egos. 
They do not want to be confronted with 
“little baby titles.’ Mr. Williams has 
made this dividing line very cleverly, and 
his “Older Beginner’s Book” will surely 
find a very great demand. The advance 
of publication price is 40 cents, postpaid. 


Album of Octave Playing 


The Album devoted to Octaves is now 
nearly ready, but the special offer will be 
continued during the current month. This 
is the fourth volume in the series of col- 
lections of study pieces devoted to special 
technical purposes. In each case the idea 
has been to select pieces which combine 
technical value with musical worth. Oc- 
taves play so important a part in modern 
technic that special attention should be 
given them. Octave studies should begin 
in the Third Grade. In this new volume 
will be found some very attractive pieces, 
all based upon octave work and by well- 
known writers. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 30 cents a copy, 
postpaid. 


New Amateur Orchestra 
Collection 


Our new “Orchestra Book” is fast near- 
ing completion and we hope to have it on 
the market within a few weeks. This new 
and entirely original collection of practi- 
cal and melodious numbers is sure to give 
satisfaction to non-professional orchestras 
of any number of players. Leaders will 
find pleasure in placing these books in the 
hands of their amateur or school organiza- 
tions. The instrumentation includes all 
the ‘tandard orchestral instruments, with 
solo and obbligato violins, saxophones, ete. 
There are also the extra brass instru- 
ments, tuba baritone, and third cornet. 
In all there are parts for 26 instruments 
besides the piano accompaniment. The 
string, reed, brass, and percussion parts 
may be ordered in advance of publication 
at 15 cents each, the piano part 30 cents. 


Album of Song Transcriptions 
And Variations 
For the Pianoforte 


The pianoforte is a sort of universal 
instrument to which, in due course, almost 
everything worth-while in music finds its 
way. In particular, every melody which 
becomes at all popular is to be met with 
in some form of piano transcription. In 
our new volume will be found transerip- 
tions of melodies which have appeared 
originally in vocal form. These melodies 
are taken from songs, sacred and secu- 
lar; from operas and from other sources. 
When melodies are adapted to the piano- 
forte they need usually a certain amount 
of dressing up. Hence the development 
of the transcription jdea. These pieces 
are all of intermediate grade. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 40 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Book of Pianologues No. 2 
By Clay Smith 


Recitations are no longer confined to 
those who have specialized in elocutior 
studies, and many singers and pianists are 
using recitations with musical accompani 
ment as novelties. Clay Smith already has ~ 
an immensely successful book of piano- | 
logues and recitations on the market ai 
the advance sale on this new volume h 
been very large. We recommend this book |’ 
highly to readers and also to pianists and” 
singers who have developed the art of pre- 
senting recitations accompanied by music, — 
Many singers interpolate musical reading iy 
in their programs as novelty encores, — 
Most of what we might say in this short 
paragraph about this volume is for the 
benefit of those who have demands"‘upon ° 
them for entertainment novelties and haye_ . 
utilized musical recitations, since those who — 
know how well musical recitations are re- | 
ceived are certain to seek out a copy of — 
this collection upon the mere reading of | 
its issuance. Do not delay registering | 
your order for a copy of this work in ad- 
vance of publication, as it will soon be | 
published and the advance publication — 
price of 60 cents, postpaid, will then be | 
withdrawn. | 


Little Life Stories | 
of the Great Masters = | 
By Mary A. Schmitz , 

There are scores of musical biographies 
in the world, but none exactly like this | 
one. Here is a biography in catechism 
style, intended for the practical use of the 
teacher in classes. Just see what a good 
idea it is. The teacher may have three 
or four of these little books distributed | 
among the class. The teacher reads the — 
question, the pupil the answer. Anything 
the pupil does is likely to be impressed 
on his mind more than something apart 
from the class. Pupils should be eager 
to work out this plan. The advance of 
publication price is 30 cents, postpaid. 


Twelve Mother Goose 
Melodies for the Piano 
By W. Berwald 


Everyone likes the Mother Goose 
Rhymes and one never tires of musical 
settings of them. Mr. Berwald has in 
this case used them as a vehicle for twelve — 
very useful and entertaining teaching — 
pieces of the second grade. Although pri- — 
marily they are not intended to be sung, 
the words are given in full in each ease. 
Mr. Berwald usually writes in the larger 
forms, but he has succeeded admirably in 
giving just the right spirit to these little 
pieces and in bringing them well under the 
hands technically. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 35 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Middle C 
And the Notes Above 
And the Notes Below 
By Lidie Avirit Simmons 

In looking over the material for this 
book preparatory to making the plates, we 
have been impressed with its bright and 
genial qualities. The pupil starts out with 
Middle C and learns one note at a time, 
going above and below. In addition to 
learning the notes and naming them, the 
pupil writes them also, and then plays a 
dainty little study exemplifying each new 
step. There are line drawings in connec- 
tion with each little study, and most of 
them have appropriate texts; these tend to 
liven up matters considerably and to hold 
the interest of the juvenile mind. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 40 cents per copy, 
postpaid, 


ones Bets) 


How to Succeed in Singing 
By A. Buzzi-Peccia 


Senor Buzzi-Peccia is now in Italy and 
we have just sent him the proofs of. his 
new book. Our readers are eagerly 
awaiting the practical advice of this 
famous teacher of singing, who has, for 
the first time, revealed many of the secrets 
that have been responsible for the success 
of his pupils. The advance of publica- — 
tion price is 60 cents, postpaid. ail i 

Pole 


oy 
sh oe 
entary Piano Pedagogy 
Chas. B. Macklin 
many times in the past we have had 
uiries for a book which would tell the 
y teacher just what to do, step by step, 
students who are beginning music. It 
es us great pleasure to announce that 
have now in preparation just such a 
. Mr. Macklin is a practical teacher 
much experience, and he knows how to 
ent the results of his experience in a 
n and straightforward manner. Many 
food ideas will be found in this book and 
uch time will be saved the busy teacher 
following the course laid down by the 
hor. The material given will not con- 
t in any way with any method that the 
her may have pursued in the past. 
The special introductory price in ad- 
ice of publication is 75 cents per copy, 
stpaid. \ 


sy Studies in Early Grade 
r the Pianoforte 
Mathilde Bilbro 


After the first instruction book has been 
iastered the young student is ready for 
book of studies. Nowadays, as a rule, 
uch studies in addition to their technical 
lue, possess musical interest, since the 
day of the dry and purely mechanical ex- 
ercises seems to be past. One of the best 
books that we could recommend for the 
purpose is the new work by Mathilde Bil- 
‘bro, Easy Studies in Early Grade, now 
in preparation. Presupposing that the 
‘student has mastered the quieter hand 
positions and thumb crossings, the use of 
this book will prove of real value. The 
‘studies are of such a melodie character 
Fppat they are sure to prove interesting. 
‘They are also in line with modern techni- 
eal ideas. The special introductory price 
‘in advance of publication is 40 cents per 
copy, postpaid. 


Second and Third Year Study 
Book for the Pianoforte 
‘By A. Sartorio. 

When the student has finished the first 
year’s work, and sometimes before, a good 
' lively book of studies is needed tending to- 
| ward the development of elementary ve- 
Jocity. This is precisely what Mr. Sar- 
torio has made in his new book. There 
-are eight studies in all, each one bearing 
| a characteristic title, such as Always Jolly, 
Catch Me, Not Too Fast, By the Forest 

Brook, ete. There is plenty of worl for 
either hand, and as the studies are easy 
to read, the pupil’s attention can be given 
almost entirely to developing the neces- 
| sary speed. : 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 80 cents per copy, 
_ postpaid. 


Bach Album 
By Sara Heinze 


_. This volume may be regarded as a suit- 
able continuation of the First Lessons in 
Bach (Carroll). In the Bach Album 
(Heinze), the pieces included are some- 
what more difficult than those in the vol- 
ume first mentioned, but at the same time 
they are far easier than the Two Part In- 
ventions and certain of the Little Preludes. 
By a judicious use of these various vol- 

umes a very effective elementary course 

_ in Polyphony may be built up. The Bach 

_ Album (Heinze) is exceedingly attractive 
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from the musical standpoint. Our new 
edition of this work has been prepared 
with the utmost care. 
The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 380 cents per copy, 
_ postpaid. 


_ Etudes for the Violin 
Op. 32, Book 1 
_ By Hans Sitt 
We will shortly issue in the Presser Col- 
lection a brand new edition of the well- 
_ known violin studies by Hans Sitt, Op. 
_ 82, Book i. These studies are frequently 
used by experienced teachers as supple- 
mentary material to the standard violin 
schools. They can be used progressively 
and serve to familiarize the student with 
the various essential elements of violin 
playing. The special advance of publica- 
tion cash price is 30 cents a copy, post- 


r) 
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Miniature Fugues 
for the Pianoforte ° 
By Russell Snively Gilbert 


The Forty-eight Preludes and Fugues 
by Bach, known as The Well-Tempered 
Clavichord, represent the apotheosis of 
Polyphonic playing, but the student has 
a long road to travel before reaching these. 
Formerly the ‘wo-part Inventions of Bach 
were used as the student's first effort in 
Polyphonic playing, but these are too dif- 
ficult for the purpose, although they must 
be used as an introduction to the Fugues. 
Even Bach’s very first pieces are found 
too difficult nowadays, since Polyphonic 
playing is taken up ‘frequently in the sec- 
ond grade. It is for this very early work 
that the Miniature ugues by Mr. Gilbert 
are designed. They are in two-part writ- 
ing throughout and they present no tech- 
nical difficulties, requiring only independ- 
ence of mind and of hands, 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 35 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Miniature Suite 
for the Organ 
By James H. Rogers 


This little suite is a delightful composi- 
tion for teaching or for recital work. 
Kach of the numbers has grace and indi- 
viduality. The student who has done the 
first year’s work on the organ should be 
able to take up this suite and master it 
readily, then he will have something worth 
while to show for his practice. The sey- 
eral movements might be used to occa- 
sional advantage in picture playing, and 
any of them could be used as church vol- 
untaries; the last number in particular 
will make a good postlude. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 30 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Hearts and Blossoms 
Operetta in Two Acts 
By R. M. Stults 


We are giving readers of the Erupve the 
opportunity to secure a copy of this new 
operetta by Mr. Stults at the low price 
of 60 cents, postpaid, for the work if sub- 
scribed for in advance of publication. 
Only one copy may be ordered at this 
price, and those who are interested in di- 
recting high school, club or choral society 
productions of such works as this will find 
the libretto by Lila Larrimore Turner in- 
teresting and witty, and the music espe- 
cially attractive. After examining this 
work in its first manuscript form, one is 
not loath to predict its immediate rise to 
success when placed upon the market. 


The Lost Locket 
an Operetta for Children 
By R. R. Forman 


This is a very acceptable operetta for 
use at any time, but is especially appro- 
priate where something of a patriotic 
nature is desired. For a George Wash- 
ington birthday program in schools of ele- 
mentary and intermediate grades it is 
ideal. Campfire Girls and Boy Scouts 
should not overlook the excellence of 
this work for their entertainments, as the 
cast includes characters featuring these 
organizations. The music is attractive 
and easily learned, the songs in the main 
being national in spirit. Advance of pub- 
lication price, 30 cents. 


Preparation Trill Studies 
For the Violin 
By O. Sevcik, Op. 7, Part 1 


This new work is now well along in the 
course of preparation and we expect to 
deliver first copies to advance subscribers 
soon, We are endeavoring to make our 
new edition of the Trill Studies as excel- 
lent a one as possible, and to this end 
have engaged the services of Otto Meyer, 
Seveik’s personal representative in this 
country and a recogaized authority on the 
master’s works, to do the editing. The 
special introductory price in advance of 
publication is 50 cents a copy, postpaid, 
and advance orders indicate that many 
teachers are taking advantage of this lib- 
eral offer to add this valuable work to 
their personal libraries. 


ia Pet teal 


Overture Album to be 
Published for Piano Solo 
and Piano Duet 


There have been many splendid over- 
tures written. Practically all of those 
which have become popular have done so 
on account of certain dramatic or pictur- 
esque qualities, coupled with alluring melo- 
dies. In addition to the Standard Over- 
tures of the greater masters which have 
become popular, there are a number of 
good ones by lesser but well-equipped 
writers. The overtures of Suppé, Offen- 
bach, Adam and others have a strong pop- 
ular appeal. We have selected a number 
of such overtures which will be published 
in two volumes, one for piano solo and one 
for four hands, the contents of both vol- 
umes being the same. These volumes do 
not duplicate any others heretofore pub- 
lished. 

The special advance of publication cash 
price on the volume arranged for four, 
hands is 50 cents and the volume arranged 
for two hands, 40 cents per copy, postpaid. 
The Madcaps 
Operetta for Children 
and Adults 
By William Baines 

This is a delightful offering, everything 
about it having that excellent quality of 
spontaneity that gives zest to the per- 
formance and assures the reception by 
the audience being enthusiastic. The bless- 
ings of the seasons form the thought 
around which the story runs, the lead- 
ing characters, as may be guessed, assume 
the roles of the four seasons. It is easy 
to appreciate the attractive costuming 
that may be easily obtained. The dia- 
logue will hold attention and the songs 
and dances, in their attractiveness, are 
sure to evoke applause. The advance of 
publication price is 35 cents, one copy 
only being obtainable at this price. 


Belshazzar— 
A Sacred Choral Cantata 
By R. M. Stults 


To everyone is known the dramatic 
story of the Feast of Belshazzar and The 
Handwriting Upon the Wall. This is such 
a good subject for a church cantata that 
it is surprising it has not been used more 
often. There is a considerable demand 
for church cantatas which are suitable for 
general use, the great festivals of Christ 
mas and Easter being well provided for. 
Belshazzar is in Mr. Stults’ best vein. 
The work is well within the range of the 
average choir and it is not too lengthy 
to be used in connection with any special 
musical church service. : 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 35 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 

Suite, Opus 15, 
Two Pianos—Four Hands 
By A. Arensky 

Much attention nowadays is being given 
to compositions written originally for two 
pianos, one player at each. It is a fas- 
cinating form of the art. Although this 
art has been cultivated in many schools 
and colleges, it is only recently that this 
has been presented before the public by 
a number of teams of professional artists. 
One of the best works for study purposes 
is Suite, Opus 15, by Arensky. This is not 
too difficult to be mastered by two players 
of average good capabilities, and the work- 
ing up of an ensemble will prove a real 
treat. 

[he special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 50 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 

Scale Studies for the Violin 
By J. Hrimaly 

The well-known scale studies by J. 
Hrimaly, which in the near future will be 
added to the Presser Collection, cover the 
ground as few works do. They begin in 
the very easiest form in the first position 
and gradually take the student over the 
entire range of the fingerboard, through 
all the scales and arpeggios. In addition 
to this, they are yaluable as bowing exer- 
cises. This work may now be ordered at 
the special advance of publication cash 


price, 35 cents, postpaid. 
(Continued on Page 596) 
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World of Music 


(Continued from Page 629) 


Respighi’s “‘Belfagor,” following its 
premiére at La Scala of Milan, has been per- 
formed with great success at the Stadt Thea- 
ter of Hamburg, winning the general admira- 
tion of the German critics for its theatrical 
construction and wealth of fresh inspiration. 


The American Guild of Banjoists, 
Mandolinists, Guitarists and performers 
on kindred instruments, held its twenty- 
fourth annual convention™ at Toledo, Ohio, 
May 24th-27th. 


Hamilton Harty, director of the Man- 
chester Society and of the famous Hallé Or- 
chestra of that city, has been honored with 
knighthood. Our greetings, Sir Hamilton 
Harty! 


A £1,000 Per Year “Musical Job” is 
going begging in London. Mr. Jack Hylton, 
of the Piccadilly Hotels, has been unable to 
find a man with the required qualifications : 
“A thorough knowledge of music, including 
modern instrumentation, a vivid imagination, 
the ability to arrange .music in a manner 
suitable for gramophone recording and, above 
all, a sense of rhythm.” : 


The Opera Comique company will revive 
Rameau’s “Indes Galantes’’ (not heard since 
the eighteenth century) ; Spanish music. will 
be represented by Manuel de Falla’s ‘“Tri- 
corne Suite; the National Latvian Choir 
will give programs of Baltie Folksongs; the 
Geneva Symphonie Society will present 
Gluck’s “Iphigénie en Aulide’’ and ‘“Iphigenie 
en Tauride ;” and the English Players will 
give “A Midsummer Night’s Dream;” all 
these in the theater attached to the Exposi- 
tion of Decorative Arts being held in Paris 
this summer. Also the origin and develop- 
ment of French musie will be illustrated in 
programs by the four leading Paris orchestras 
and by fifteen chamber concerts. 


The Liverpool Repertory Opera is 
giving monthly performances at prices rang- 
ing upward from threepenny seats. 


Otto Lohse, distinguished conductor and 
composer, died at Baden-Baden recently in 
his sixty-seventh year. His wife was the 
once famous dramatie soprano, Katharina 
Klafsky ; and in 1896 they came to America 
as members of the Damrosch Opera Company. 


Brahms’ Complete Works are to be 
published in a new edition of twenty-four vol]- 
umes, by Breithaupt and Hartél with the col- 
laboration of the editors of Simrock, Peters, 
and the Society of the Friends of Music of 
Vienna, 


“The Devil in the Campanile,” a new 
opera by Lualdi, with the plot founded on 
one of Poe’s tales, has had its initial per- 
formance at La Scala of Milan, with equivo- 
eal success. 


General Sir Francis Thomas, at one 
time the leading flutist of England, a leading 
spirit in the musica] societies of Rochester, 
and one of the oldest officers of the Royal 
Marines, has been receiving felicitations on 
his ninety-third birthday. 


The Mexican Ministry of Education, 
according to El Democrata, is about to offer 
combat to what it describes as “savage music 
imported from the United States under the 
name of Jazz.’ Its prepared circular calls 
the jazz songs “degrading melodies corres- 
ponding to the tastes of savage tribes.” 


The National Association of Harp- 
ists recently held its fifth annual convention 
in Detroit. Its concert in Orchestra Hall 
netted $1,963.35, which was added to the 
Scholarship Fund of the organization. Schol- 
arships are now in effect in Indianapolis, De- 
troit and Providence. Carlos Salzedo, of New 
York, is president of the association. 


The Cincinnati American Opera 
Foundation, with Mrs. George Dent Crabbe 
as chairman, has been incorporated for the 
purpose of developing American Opera by 
giving performances of worthy native musical 
works for the stage. 


A One Thousand Dollars Prize is of- 
fered by The Ojai Valley Musical Festival of 
Chamber Music for a String Quartet for two 
violins, viola and violoncel © Particulars 
from Frank J. Frost, Ojai P. O., Ojai Valley, 
California, U. S. A. 


At the Seventeenth North Shore Fes- 
tival of Evanston, Illinois, the great feature 
was a gala performance of Haydn’s “Crea- 
tion” by a chorus of more than one thousand 
voices, the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, with 
Florence Macbeth, Arthur Kraft and Elliott 
Shaw as soloists, and Peter C. Lutkin as con- 
ductor. The $1,000 prize for an orchestral 
work was awarded to Herman Hans Wetzler 
for his “Legend of St. Francis.” 


Ella May Smith, who has done so much 
to advance the cause of music in Ohio, was 
recently elected Honorary President of the 
Ohio Musie Teachers’ Association. 


The Royal Philharmonic Society of 
London finished its one hundred and _ thir- 
teenth season with a concert devoted to Brit- 
ish musie by contemporary composers, includ- 
{ng Vaughan Williams’ “Pastoral Symphony.” 


Album of Transcriptions 
for Pipe Organ 
By Orlando A. Mansfield 


While the organ has a good and very 
useful literature of its own, the busy or- 
ganist would be at a loss without some 
good volumes of transcriptions within easy 
reach. The organ nowadays is much 
more than a church instrument and almost 
everything is expected to be played upon 
it. Dr. Mansfield is a practical and ex- 
perienced player and writer who knows 
thoroughly the resources of his instrument 
and how to make the best of it. In this 
new volume he has assembled some play- 
able transcriptions of many suitable num- 
bers from our catalog, numbers that have 
made good in their original form. This 
book will prove suitable for use in church, 
for recitals and for picture playing. The 
pieces are all of intermediate difficulty. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 60 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Rhythmical A-B-C’s 
For the Violin Beginner 
With Piano Accompaniment 
By A. Louis Scarmolin 

There are a number of A-B-C books 
for the piano on the market, but for the 
very young beginner on the violin there 
is little, therefore this work is unique 
among violin publications. It consists 
of a series of little tunes for the piano 
with accompanying rhythmical figures on 
the violin, and a pupil with even the 
slightest musical ear cannot fail to grasp 
them. It can be used either for private 
instruction or for class work. Every 
progressive teacher who has anything to 
do with the education of young pupils 
should become acquainted with this work 
by ordering a copy at the special advance 
of publication cash price, 35 cents, post- 
paid. 


Withdrawals from Advance 
Of Publication Offers 


Capriccio Brillante, by F. Mendelssohn. 
This is a fine new edition of one of the 
most popular of Mendelssohn’s composi- 
tions. This edition carries an orchestral 
part arranged for second piano, this sec- 
ond piano part being printed just below 
the solo score. Be sure to ask for the 
Presser Collection edition of Capriccio 
Brillante in order to obtain this well- 
edited and well-printed new issue. The 
price is 75 cents. 


Recreative Etudes for Equalizing Both 
Hands, by R. S. Morrison. These studies 
are quite melodious in character and 
pleasantly appealing to the student in the 
early third grade, to whom they might be 
introduced for the purpose of developing 
independence of the hands. Every piano 
teacher looking for something new and 
fresh for the _ 1925-1926 season should 
make it a point to see these studies. They 
may be secured for examination. The 
price is 70 cents. 


Each In His Own Tongue—Cycle of 
Three Songs, by Thurlow Lieurance. Mr. 
Lieurance has taken three wonderful po- 
ems and given them eloquent musical set- 
tings. These songs are within such con- 
venient compasses that most singers will 
te able to use them. This cycle of songs 
is bound in artistic form, there being in 
the little volume preceding the title page 
of each song an appropriate and well- 
executed pe sketch. The price of this 
cycle is $1.00. 


Anthem Glory. This is the anthem vol- 
ume that has been offered in advance of 
publication as the New Anthem Book. It 
is a fine compilation, giving a generous 


number of attractive anthems that will 
make worthy features in  worshipful 
places. Every choirmaster can well afford 


to secure a copy of this new collection im- 
mediately, since it is nominally priced at 
35 cents. ; 


The Women of Endor, Sacred Cantata, 
by R. M. Stults. This is a dramatic sacred 
cantata utilizing the object lessons to be 
found in the life of Saul. The solos and 
choruses are effective and will appeal to 
the choir singers as well as the congrega- 
tion. It requires about 30 minutes to pre- 
sent. The price is 60 cents. 
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The Three Months’ Summer 
Introductory Offer 
Is a Success 


Thousands have taken advantage of the 
special summer introductory offer cover- 
ing three summer issues of the Erupr 
Music Macazrne for only 35¢, currency 
or stamps. There is still time to intro- 
duce some music-loving friends to our 
splendid publication. Give one of your 
musical friends or acquaintances a treat 
by sending 35c. for these three delightful 
numbers. ‘The amount paid for the intro- 
ductory subscription will be credited on 
the regular subscription price, which is 
$2.00, provided the order is received im- 
mediately after the last introductory copy 
has been mailed, 


Note the Expiration Date 
On Your Etude Wrapper 


For your information, every wrapper 
covering your Erupr shows the date on 
which the paid-for subscription expires. 
If the symbol Aug. 

25 

appears opposite your name and address, 
it means that the last paid-for copy has 
been mailed with the current issue. Be 
sure to send your renewal at once and 
avoid possible disappointment. $2,00, the 
yearly subscription price, is a small sum 
to pay for a full year’s musical enjoyment. 
Please note the card in the upper left-~ 
hand corner of the World of Music page 
in each issue regarding discontinuances. 


Warning 
Despite repeated notices to beware of 
magazine subscription swindlers, com- 


plaints are still coming in from various 
sections of the country that money has 
been paid to a glib stranger and no 
Erunes have been received. Unless a can- 
vasser is personally known to you or you 
have satisfied yourself that he is thor- 
oughly honest and responsible, pay him no 
money. Any honest man who has no cre- 
dentials will gladly let you send the cash 
direct to us and we will pay him the com- 
mission due for his work, if we have his 
full name and address. 


Post Us on Changes 
Of Address 


Advise us at least three weeks in ad- 
vanee when returning to the city from 
your summer vacation, so that we may 
change your summer address to your win- 
ter address and prevent copies of the 
Ervupe going astray. Always give us both 
your old and new address, as otherwise 
we cannot locate your name on our’ list. 


Wholesome Reading For Pianists and 
Lovers of Piano Music 


Every Piano Pedagog and Serious Student of the Pianoforte 
Should Possess These Volumes for Reading and Reference 


What to Play—What to Teach 
Price, $2.00 


A very absorbing work, Miss Brower in 
an interesting and instructive manner dis- 
cusses pianoforte material from the first 
beginnings of the work of the great pianists, 
and the material is grouped in program form. 


By Harriette Brower 


Great Pianists on Piano 
Playing 

By James Francis Cooke Price, $2.25 
Everyone interested in piano playing, who 
has not read this very popular book, should 
secure it immediately. This is a group of 
study conferences with 28 virtuosi, in which 
are presented the most modern ideas upon 
the subjects of technic, interpretation and 
expression. Full page portraits and short 
biographic sketches are also included: . 


Celebrated Pianists of the 


Past and Present 
By A. Ehrlich Price, $2.50 


One hundred and fifty portraits and_ bio- 
graphies of European and American pianists 
of the past and present. A most reliable 
biographical work, 


Master Lessons in Piano 
Playing 
By E. M. Bowman Price, $1.50 
_ Contains vital suggestions in artistic piano- 
forte playing, presented in the form of 
“Letters I'rom a Musician to His Nephew.” 


Basic Principles in Pianoforte 


Playing 
By Josef Lhévinne Price, 60 cents 
This work tells how to do many things 


in piano-playing, stressing touch, tone and 
accuracy. Practice hints are giveps.,.Paper 
bound. apet + 


THEO. PRESSER CO. 


1712-1714 
Chestnut St. 


EVERYTHING IN MUSIC PUBLICATIONS 


Piano Playing with 
Piano Questions Answered 
Price, $2.00 


This is virtually two books. In one, close 
to 100 pages are an illustrated group of sug-~ 
gestions,on artistic piano-playing by one of 
the greatest living pianists. It also answers 
direct, 250 questions asked by piano students. 
A valuable work for reading or reference! 


By Josef Hofmann 


Principles of Expression 
By A. F. Christiani Price, $2.50 


_ This’ is an authoritative book ‘on piano- 
forte playing. . Practically all explanations 
are illustrated clearly by musical examples. 
The study of this work gives a full under- 
standing of rhythmical accents, metrical ac- 
cents, melodic accents, harmonic accents, 
dynamics and time. 


Descriptive Analyses of 


Piano Works 


By Edw. Baxter Perry Price, $2.00 


Instead of working out each analysis upon 
the structural basis, Mr. Perry has given a 
poetic, dramatic, and historic analysis or 
description of some of the greatest and best- 
known piano compositions. This treatment 
adds to a better understanding of each work 
or its interpretation. ’ 


Well-Known Piano Solos— 
How to Play Them 
By Chas. W. Wilkinson Price, $2.00 


Works of modern masters are well repre- 
sented in this book, along with the favorites 
of the old masters. Around 100 solos are 
covered. This is an essential work for the 
pianist’s library, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


AMERICA’S MUSIC STUDY ADVAN- 
TAGES, FOR THE COMING SEASON, 
ARE GREATER THAN EVER 
See Pages 561, 564, 580, 582, 583, 585, 
586, 588, 591 and 592 


A} 


iy Bhs story of music with.stories,of the great masters, giving to young 

folks an interesting lot of information that will prove delightfully helpful 
in stimulating their interest in study upon their chosen instruments. 
are a hundred and some odd pictures supplied for the child to cut out and 
paste in the book. Everyone knows how appealing it is to the juvenile 
mind to use the scissors and paste and, of course, this apparent play ‘gets_ 
them interested in finding out all about the things and individuals pictured. 
The pictures include all the important instruments of the symphony orchestra. 


ib 


YOUNG FOLKS’ 
PICTURE 
HISTORY _ 
OF MUSIC 


By James Francis Cooke 


Price, $1.00 


There 


The closing chapter is a very fine exposition of the natural processes followed 


in making a little tune. 


THEO. PRESSER CO., Chestnut St., 


1712-1714 


Phila., Pa. 


SPECIAL NOTICES 
AND 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PERSONAL, FOR SALE 
or WANTED 


Rate 10c per word 


FOR SALE—Progressive Series of Piano 


Lessons, consisting of 144 Theory Lessons, 
144 Studies, 214 Exercises, 94 Pieces. Very 
Good condition. Price $100.00. (Mrs.) Ruth 
Wenzel, 807 Grant Blvd., Milwaukee, Wis. 


CONDUCTOR AND ORGANIST wants 


position in large city ; 30 years’ experience in 
all lines of music. 
Chorals, Choirs, Bands and 
Cc. A. L., care of “The Etude.” 


_ VIOLIN—High grade: old, beautiful toned 
instrument. Write Hulda Franson, Wolver- 


Orchestras. 


fon, Minnesota. 

FOR SALE—Virgil Practice Clavier in 
perfect mechanical condition. Very reason- 
able. Write B. B., care of THe Erupp. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Rate 20c per word 


TO PIANO TEACHERS sending their 
printed card, we will mail free “Two Hearts.” 
a fine teaching piece. To Violin Teachers 

-“In the Land 0° Cotton,’’ a little overture. 
Watch this space. Louis Retter Musie Co., 
5507 Pershing Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


NEW PIANO _SOLOS—Samples Free. 
Hmerick & White, Box 16, Fordham Station, 
New York, N. Y. 


CORRESPONDENCE HARMONY AND 
COMPOSITION—Simple, practical, thorough, 
under personal instruction of Dr. Wooler; no 
substitute teachers. Small monthly payments. 
Musical manuscripts corrected. Musie com- 
posed, send poem, price reasonable. Write 
for prospectus. Alfred Wooler, Mus. Doe., 
171 Cleveland Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 


MUSIC COMPOSED; manuscripts revised. 
Band and Orchestra arranging. Complete and 
guaranteed instruction in Harmony by mail. 

Rode Jacobsen, 2638 Milwaukee Ave. 


Chicago, Tl. 


Teaches Voice, conducts - 


A String of Pearls 


By Rena Idella Carver 


lere’s a magic string of pearls 
| Far away-in Music Land; 

y to find it we’ve set out— 

Such a strong and active band! 


’d we learn of these fine pearls? 
Every teacher, every book— 
tists’ playing make them shine 
erywhere we students look. 


our heads a flag unfurls, 

n our minds a goal is fixed; 
ound our ears much music whirls; 
With our love they all are mixed. 


As our pathway bends and curls 

Over mountains high and steep; 
Near a Falls, whose spray it hurls, 
| We in patience slowly creep. 


How’d we know these magic pearls? 
Oh, quite strictly drilled, indeed, 

Is this band of boys and girls. 

“True, legato, clear with speed.” 


We've a magic string of pearls 

Here in our dear Music Land; 

Nhen each SCALE just gleams and 
purls, 

_ Beauty springs from every hand. 


‘ Question Box 
Dear Junior Eruve: 
I have heard that tests may be taken 
n the piano for speed. I would like to 
ow in what way this is done. 
A. S. (California). 
Answer. Tests are frequently given for 
speed in piano playing. These tests are 
enerally given with scales, arpeggios and 
imilar exercises; sometimes with studies, 
playing with the metronome. Smoothness 
and accuracy count most, and if you can 
play all of your scales and arpeggios 
smoothly and accurately, without any 
tumbles, with the metronome set at 100, 
laying four notes to a tick, try to in- 
rease your speed and set your metronome 
it 110, and gradually work up faster. 
The danger, however, is in becoming 
areless and making stumbles; and it is not 
vell to do much of this, except under your 
teacher's direction. 


There was a man who tooted 
Upon a silver flute, 
Until his house was looted, 
So now he plays the lute. 


hs The tooted flute was looted, 
But the lute they did not loot, 


> muted 
Te 


CONDUCTED BY ELIZABETH A.GEST 
An Adventure With the Spirit of Music 


‘By Ethel V. Moyer 


RutH ANN and Dorothy were playmates 
who studied music with the same teacher. 
They were very much interested in their 
work and enjoyed their practice. 

One day, as they were playing in a grove 
near Dorothy’s house, they grew tired of 
romping and sat down under a great oak 
tree. While they were talking of the new 
duet book their teacher had given them, 
they suddenly heard a quaint little voice 
in the branches above. 

“TI see you are interested in music,” the 
little voice said. 

“Yes, indeed,” responded Ruth Ann, “but 
who are you?” 

“T am the spirit of music,” replied the 
voice, “and J am traveling around the 
world to see how much the children are 
learning that is of real musical value.” 


For a moment the children had difficulty 
in seeing the little man sitting among the 
leaves, but there he was, very much like 
a pudgy little browny from their story 
books. His shiny black eyes were so sharp 
that they seemed to see clear through to 
their brains. 

“We are taught things of real musical 
value besides our pieces,” cried Dorothy, 
with a hurt tone. “Ask us some questions 
and see if we can answer them.” 

“Oh, I hope you are not like some of the 
children in Pleasantville! I just came 
from there and the children said they took 
music lessons. When | asked them what 
they learned they said, ‘We learn to count 
one, two, three!’ Then I said, ‘Is that all?’ 
And what do you suppose one of them 
answered? ‘Why, I guess that was all ex- 
cept some pieces.’” 

Both children laughed at that. “We do 
that too. Then we have to count aloud 
while we practice, and at our lessons. Our 
teacher says it is necessary until we get 
our rhythm established.” 

“Ah, ha,” said the little man, “then you 
know what rhythm is. The children in 
Pleasantville never even heard of rhythm.” 

“Never heard of rhythm! How strange ! 
What must their playing sound like?” ex- 
claimed Dorothy. 


“Awful, positively awful,’ said the 
browny, with a shake of his head. “I sat 
on the end of the piano while one of them 
practiced, and I could stand only a few 
minutes of it.” 

Then he turned sharply to Ruth Ann 
and asked, “How do you make the major 
scale?” 

“That’s easy,” smiled the little girl. 
“Two whole steps and one half step, three 
whole steps and one half step. We have 
done all the major scales and will soon start 
the minor scales. I suppose that the minor 
scales are harder, because our teacher says 
that she is going to teach us all four kinds.” 

“Then if you do not know the minors 
you have never heard that the natural 
minor has no leading-tone?” 

“How strange!” replied Dorothy. “How 
can any scale be formed without a leading- 
tone?” 

“Because there is a whole step instead of 
a half step between seven and eight,” re- 
plied the little man with a twinkle in his 
eye. 
that cannot answer: 
form a minor triad?” he snapped, looking 
straight at Ruth Ann. 

“IT know that, too,” she laughed. “We 
haye all the four kinds of triads—major, 
minor, augmented and diminished—to write 
in our ear-training. All triads are formed 
in series of thirds from the lowest to the 
highest tone. The minor triad has ene 
and one-half steps from the lowest to the 
middle tone and two steps from the middle 
to the highest tone.” 

“Well, well, I see that some children 
are taught to do more than strum a few 
pieces! But, of course, you have not yet 
learned to analyze your pieces according to 
phrases and periods?” 

“Yes indeed we have!” asserted Dorothy. 


“But now I will give you a question 


you How do you 


“We make two-measure phrases and cight- 
measure periods in all the pieces we write.’ 
“Pieces you write! Shades of. Bach and 
Beethoven, are you wonder-children ?” 

“No, we're not a bit,” and Ruth Ann 
shook her curly head. “We are just like 
all Miss Dent's pupils. It’s such fun to 
write melodies to the nursery rhymes. 
We've done lots of them!” 

“Well, children, goodbye. You do not 
know how much you have cheered me up. 
I see that some teachers are working for 
the cause of good music and that you are 
on the right road to become muscians in- 
stead of mere piano players. It has been 
a very trying day over in Pleasantville, but 
this has put me in good spirits again. When 


I see you some future time I hope to hear 


more of your progress.” 


=)) = 


t 
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Moon Fairy 


By M. E. Keating 


LirtteE Emily came down to breakfast 
one morning and appeared unusually happy. 


Her mother suspected something was 
wrong, for this was not her accustomed 
manner. Every day she knew she had to 


practice before going out to play and, of 
course, thought that it was not the way of 
a little girl. 

“Mother, I want to practice every day 
so as to be a great musician,” at length 
Emily ventured. 

“That would be fine,” replied her mother, 
“but pray tell me, child, how it ever came 
about.” 

Emily began: “Last night I wished I 
was a bumble bee or a butterfly or most 
anything that did not have to study music, 
for I sometimes find it impossible. Then 
I fell asleep and was awakened by a little 
moonbeam dancing ’round my head. I 
thought I heard someone whisper sweetly 
and say, ‘Listen!’ I thought I could hear 
the most beautiful piano music floating on 
the evening air. 

“It must have been the Moon Fairy who 
said, ‘You can play that way some day 
if you will do as I say. So I thought of 
what joy I could bring into other peoples 
lives; how I would please everybody. I 
said, ‘Oh, Moon Fairy, guide my wander- 
ing fingers; I want some day to play 
Chopin, Bach, Schumann, Beethoven and 
music written by other celebrities. 


“The Fairy said, ‘Child, Old Father Time 
waits for no man, but speeds on in his 
wonderful way and never turns back. Do 
not waste precious moments that are given 
you for study. Love them, improve them, 
work hard, take the bitter with the sweet; 
then some day you will be very happy 
and bring sunshine into many lives.’ ” 


Evolution of a Conductor 


KousSevitsky 
HerTz 
DamrOsch 
NiKisch 
StOck 
RothWell 
van HoogStratten 
SoKoloff 
GabrlIlowitsch 
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JUNIOR ETUDE—Continued 


Coueism 
By Gail Hoffman 


If I just say it every day, 

“T like to play, I like to play,” 

The minutes glide just like a rhyme; 
The notes have such a merry time. 


And soon the tune falls into line, 

To march, or skip, or waltz so fine, 
And it is such a little while, 
Before our Mary with a smile, 
Says, “Honey Child, now go to play, 
You've practiced over-time to-day!” 


DEAR JUNIOR BTupp: : 
Our music teacher has organized a Junior 
Music Club and we would like to tell you 
about it, as we have such good times and 
interesting lessons in musical history. 

There are eighteen members, and the name 
is the B Sharp Club. Our colors are rose 
and white, and our motto is ‘Play the best 
music, buy the best music, hear the best 
music.” We elected a. president, 
treasurer and four committees at our 
meeting. 

Our teacher is a subscriber to THp BTuDD 
and she reads the JuNiork Erupp to us and 
we enjoy it. 

Our club is going to join the National 
Federation of Musie Clubs. 

Our town is the second oldest in Missouri ; 
and there are many interesting points here. 
We are nestled in the foothills of the Ozark 
Mountains and there are much __ pretty 
scenery, good fishing, camping, swimming 
and other attractions. 

I would like to tell you more about us, 
but this is a long letter now. 

From your friend, 
VIRGINIA BLounT (Age 12), 
Missouri. 


first 


Dear JuNion ETupe: : f; 
We have had THe Erups in our home for 


several years, and every month I have 
looked forward to its coming. Now that I 
am at boarding school, I get it from the 


library and read it. } 

I am so pleased to see the names of girls 
and boys on your page, who show their in- 
terest in music by writing. I started to play 
the piano when I was six or seven years 
old, playing entirely by ear. It was so much 
easier to play by ear than with notes, con- 
sequently I took little interest in music les- 
sons—except to hear the teacher play some 
piece, which I would readily play by ear. I 


fooled many teachers that way. To-day I 
am sorry, for I realize that I lack a firm, 
thorough understanding of music that I 


should have at my grade. Technic is easy. 
memorizing easier; but I am never sure of 
my time and even some notes. I am work- 
ing hard now to overcome these difficulties, 
and, with the aid and guidance: of my pres- 
ent competent teacher, I believe I shall. 
So, take heed, JuNioR Erupw readers, 
never slight that all-important regular music 
lesson and daily practice; and do not think 
because you can play better by ear than by 
note, that you can become a good musician. 
There is little, so little, ground for advance- 
ment when one plays entirely by ear. 
From your friend, 
DororHy EE. Mastpr (Age 16), 
Pennsylvania. 


Ethelbert Nevin 


Born, Penna., 1862 


Died, Conn., 1901 


Composer of small piano pieces and songs, of 
which ‘The Rosary” has the distinction of being 
“the most famous American Song.” 


Property of 


Etude Portrait Series 


secretary,’ 


Dwar JuNIOR Erupe: 

I am going to send you one of my com- 
positions as soon as I can. I played Rach- 
maninoff's Prelude in C Sharp Minor in a 
eoncert this year, and also one of my com- 


positions. I have composed a sonata, two 
études, five nocturnes, and some _ other 
pieces. I played for the conductor of the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra and he 


said I played very well. 
From your friend, 
RuHopES WATSON (Age 13), 
South Dakota. 


DpaR JUNIOR HTUDE: 

I was looking over my old Erupps and 
noticed a letter from a girl who asked if 
any one of the Juniors played organ in 
ehureh. Last summer I learned to play a 
little on the pipe organ and played it a few 
times in church. The hardest part of the 
organ is the work for the feet. 

have a correspondent in France, and 
write to her in French; but you may be sure 
mine are not very good letters. 

The other day I received a mandolin-banjo, 
and I like it very much. 

From your friend, 
ALICE GRAY GALLAHER (Age 15), 
Mississippi. 


DEAR JUNIOR E‘rupE: 

For the third time I am writing, and 
although the others were not printed I hope 
this one will be, for you know the third time 
is always the “charm.” 

Last year my teacher offered a prize for 
the pupil who did the best work in musie, 
and my sister got it. Then, this year she 
offered a_ prize for the one who did the best 
scales. I and two others tied and she gave 
all three of us THs Erupp for a year for 
our prize. 

From your friend, 
Mary MaArGARnT CLARK, 
Kentucky. 


Dear JuNioR ETUDE: 

IT am a little girl nine years old and gave 
my first recital when I was seven. I played 
twelve pieces from memory. I am sending 
you a program and my picture which was 
in the papers. You said if any little girl 
had given a recital by herself, when she was 
ten, to tell about it; so I am writing. I like 
my music very much and played on the Juve- 
nile program at our State Music Club Con- 
vention. 

From your friend, 
MARIAN CHAMBDRLIN (Age 9),- 
: Towa. 


DEAR JUNIOR ETUDE: 

I have not seen many letters from North 
Dakota. I Jove musie and play the piano 
and violin. I take piano lessons; but when 
I get the chance I am going to take violin 
and vocal, too. I play the violin in our 
school orchestra. At present I have to go 
eighteen miles (thirty-six miles both ways) 
to take my piano lessons. _ 

From your friend, 
Myrtitp R. ANDERSON, 
North Dakota. 

N. B.—Once before the JuNIoR Brupp 
printed a letter from a reader who had to go 
many miles for music lessons. Such things 
should make others appreciate their oppor- 
tunity, when their musical education is so 
easily obtained. Some times the teachers 
even come to the house! 


Dear JuNnrionR Erupe: 


Here is a letter from the Sunny South. 


Here we have cool breezes all the year round, 
and we play tennis, basketball, dodger-ball 
and lots of athletic games. There are just 
lots of things I would like to tell you about 
Dixie, and lots of things I’d like to hear 
about your home, and music, too. 
From your friend, 
MARGARET McTyrrp, 
Alabama. 

N. B.—Juniors :—Please do not write and 
Say “there are lots of things I would like 
to tell you.” Go ahead and tell them! 
There are lots of things the Junior readers 
would like to hear about. 


Dear JUNIOR Prupe: 

I love to sing and to play the piano. I 
am soon going to start vocal lessons and am 
planning to go to college and then be a sing- 
ing teacher. I can play by ear and can not 
stand hearing wrong notes played. 

In our home we have two violins, two cor- 
nets, a guitar, a mandolin, a piano and a 
victrola, In the evening we often get to- 
gether and hold a concert. I have composed 
a few pieces and hope some day I shall see 
one of my pieces in print. 

Irom your friend, 
Harrint C. Erickson (Age 15), 
New York. 


Drak JUNIOR Erupe: 

I read in the letter box about two little 
girls giving a recital and I thought I would 
tell you about mine. I have given five re- 
citals alone and am preparing for another 
now. At the one I gave when I was ten 
years old I played Bach, Weber, Scarlatti, 
Mozart and Heller. 

From your friend, 
FrANCES EstHer Smita (Age 13), 
New York. 


A Convenient, Condensed List of 
The Very Latest Music Publication 


PIANO, VOCAL, VIOLIN and ORGAN 


Any of these numbers may be had for examination, _ In ordering frot 
this list it is only necessary to mention ‘‘Presser Collection’”’ and gi 


catalog number. 


Cat. No 


22839 
2281 8 
22740 
22798 


22763 
22771 


22633 
22799 
22809 
22746 
22773 


22639 


22669 
22870 


22765 
22764 


22769 
22770 


22729 
22745 


PIANO SOLOS 


6 Gr. "Pr. 
BECKER, ANGELA 

Imogene, Valse. ..........0200000055 3Y 45 
DALLAM, HELEN 

Rustic Dance............ spaspo laa 3 2S 
DERHAMMER, J. E. 

Beautiful Home, Waltz.............. +) 35 
EWING, MONTAGUE 

The Dancing Bear...............--. 3 30 
FERBER, RICHARD 

Grandma Dances.) 2, Ff. 5..0...5 3 25 
Grandpa’s Gavotte...._............- 3 25 
FRYSINGER, J. FRANK 

Frolic of the Goblins, Op. 206........ 31, ~.30 


GREY, FRANK H. 
Aethe Ballets we re tee ccs ck 


HUERTER, CHARLES 
Captain Wood................ ... BY 230 


NOVELTY SKETCHES 


Four Characteristic Pieces 
For the Pianoforte 
By WALLACE A. JOHNSON 
’ Gr. 21/2 
Lire bea Toot! (Hear the Whistle 
1 


Village:Chapelo i) 244.005 F 
Scotch Piper 


JOHNSON, WALLACE A. 


Rita, Tambourine Dance............. 4 535 
KRENTZLIN, RICH. 

Polonaise Joyeuse, Op. 113,......... 31, AO 
McGRATH, JOSEPH J. 

BpatiRide cor eeem cr niinl ac she kstihs 2, .25 
Ob fara bark cere rn ces ce dake 214 .25 
MORRISON, R. S. 

Little Doris, Gavotte................ 3 25 
Ate Romancecty ates! esis os 2 3 25 
MOSZKOWSKI, MORITZ 

Polonaise, Op. 11, No. 1............. %, 50 
MUMMA, ARCHIE A, 


Chisato cat Weis os ben 5 35 


Four Characteristic Piano Pieces 


By ARNOLD NAUMANN 


22741 
22742 
22743 
22744 


22666 
22755 


22673 
22672 


22767 
22768 


22775 
22750 
22784 
22723 
22778 


. 22825 


22779 


22820 


22871 
22721 
22651 


NOLK, AUGUST 


Scene de Carnaval, Op. 252.......... 4 45 
REINHARDT, EDWARD 
Romance in A flat... ............... 4 .40 
SCARMOLIN, A. LOUIS 
Bagpipe, The 4 40 
Buttectiesne secs ct scot. | 4 35 
SCHICK, HANS 
Dainty Steps... 6... ..0-5..- ens ae 3 35 
On the Streame 2.3. eke. 3 25 
SCHUBERT, F. 
Ave Maria, Transc. by S. Heller ..... 4 35 
First Movement, from “Sonata in A 

WViinOr, JOnnAgio wy. st Mies anak.) 5 60 
SIMON, WALTER C. 
Fleur de Lys, Intermezzo............ 3 35 
SPAULDING, GEO. L. 
Horn of Plenty, Waltz............... 3, 30 
TERRY, FRANCES 
Valse Melodique.................... 3 30 
VAL, PAUL DU 
Valse Lyriques:; Wives eee es 4 55 
WILLIAMS, FREDERICK 
Cuban Serenade. 5. .3..6. 005002 si 08 4 35 


PIANO DUETS 


BIXBY ALLENE K. 
In Mother’s Arms, A Lullaby......... 2 25 


FIVE JUVENILE DANCES 


For Four Hands 
By HELEN L. CRAMM 
° Gr. 1-2 
Peek-A-Boo, Waltz 
Dame Trot’s Dance.... 
Grandmother’s Polka 
Dutch Doll’s Dance... 


KRENTZLIN, RICH 

Polonaise Joyeuse, Op. 113.......... 314 ~.55 
KRONKE, E. 

The Aviators, March................. 314 ~«.75 
LULLI, A. DE 

Chop Sitcks, Waltz... ..).....0.... 3 35 


PIANO DUETS—Continued 


Cat. No. 


22668 
22156 
22807 
22813 


22757 


22674 


22844 
22899 
22901 
22900 
22848 
22822 
22823 
22814 
22815 
22830 
22780 
22794 
22852 
22777 


22749 


22642 


22840 
22808 
22593 


22754 


22841 
22842 


22774 


22781 


22748 


22766 
22793 


22607 
22608 


22810 
22567 


22566 


he A Kil 


MARTIN, GEORGE DUDLEY 
Bel Esprit, March 
MARZO, EDUARDO 

The Soldiers Pass! Fanfare......... 3 
SPAULDING, GEO. L. 

Sing Robin Sing!. .... 4... 0001. ae 1 
SUPPE, F. von 

Cavalry Ride, from “Light Cavalry 


Overture”) 00) 2 3 ae 
WENRICH, PERCY 
Boys’ Brigade, March............... 216 
PIANO STUDIES 
MORRISON, R. S. 


Recreative Etudes, for Equalizing Both 
3 


Hands: 5... (sae A 


VOCAL 
Songs and Ballads 


BARROLL, E. C. 
Mister Sunshine (d-g) 
BUERIS, JOHN DE 
House O’Dreams (E flat-a flat) 
House O’Dreams (c-F).................. 
House O’Dreams (b flat-E flat) 
ELLIS, CECIL OSIK 
Song of the Morn (c-F),................. 
FELTON, WILLIAM M. 
Would God, I Were the Tender Apple- 
Blossom, “Trish Melody” (b-g)....__. 
Would God, I Were the Tender Apple- 
Blossom, “Irish Melody” (a-F) 
HAMBLEN, BERNARD 
Rose of Love, The (E flat-F) 
Rose of Love, The (c-D) 
HEDDEN, EDWIN 
Money, Honey, Money (c-F) 
LACEY, FREDERIC 


bees de een ee ene 


Sunlight’s Message (¢ sharp-g) 
PIRANI, EUGENIO , 


By the Sea (Am Meer) (d-F) 
SMITH, CLAY 
When Life’s Summer Skies Have Fled (E 


Singing in the Rain (d-g)................ 

WARD, HERBERT RALPH 

What's the Use? (c-F)........-........-. 

WILSON, IRVING M. 

Green and Silent Valley (Ta~-Wa-Sen-Tha) 
(E flats) \.).,0'as'ysle nde eee 


Sacred Solos 


DOVENSPIKE, RUTH C. and GERRALL G. 
Be Thou My Guide (b-E) _............. 5 
MARKS, J. CHRISTOPHER 

I Hear the Voice of Jesus Say (ce: 
I Hear the Voice of Jesus Say (a 
SHENK, LOUIS 

O Love that Wilt Not’ Let Me Go (c-E flat). . 


Sacred Duet 


HOSMER, E. S. 
Blessed Is:the Man (Ten. and Bar.)....... 45 


Musical Recitation 
FERGUS, PHYLLIS 


I Will Lift-Up Mine Eyes Unto the Hills 
(Violin \ObbI) 35s ane see 


VIOLIN & PIANO 


FERBER, RICHARD 

Marcellita, Spanish Dance........... 3.45 
MAC MURRAY, FREDERICK 

Cradle Song... 20). m- Coeeren ee 3 30 
Dance of the Elves or .60 
Yearning............ 45 
ARMSTRONG, W. D. 

Hosanna In Excelsis. Op. 11£, No.2. 3 25 


WILLIAMS, FREDERICK A. 
Beneath A Cottage Window, Serenade. 
Arr. by Orlando Mansfield. ...... 3 30 
ZECKWER, CAMILLE W. 
Woodland Idyl, A. Arr. by Orlando 
A.-Manstfield. ... i. 280 Se anoen 3 40 
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